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PREFACE. 



I PROFESS to give my readers a novel. That is, some- 
tbing new. And I will give them something new ; not- 
withstanding we are truly told that " there is nothing 
new under the sun" — ^and it might be added, neither is 
the sun new. 

These seeming contradictions are perhaps thus to be 
reconciled : that although all is old — ^in nature a mere 
repetition of a rising sun in the east and a setting sun in 
the west — ^a spring, a summer, an autumn, and a win- 
ter, going their rounds yearly, in most habitable coun- 
tries ; and that, in literature, it is " a pouring out of one 
vessel into another :" — ^yet, as the successive genera- 
tion of individuals, or nations, come into existence, 
thaty which is of itself old, is to them new. 

Nay, to the same individual, that sun, so often seen, 
is daily varied by situation in the firmament, and pre- 
sents every hour a new face, as the mist or the cloud 
changes the medium through which we behold him : so 
the landscape, although seen every day, is never the 
same, either in appearance or reality. The truths or 
falsehoods of literature, although the same materials 
may be apparently poured from " one vessel into ano- 
ther," produce novelty by the mixture ; for each ope- 
rator has a different mode of minghng the ingredients 
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of the chalice, and the materials themselves are some- 
times chemically changed, as it were, into something 
unknown before. Thus although all is old ; all is new, 
in some degree, to every one ; and to the uninstructed 
in the full extent. 

So much to prove that a novel may be new — now to 
show that although it is a fiction, it may be true. 

A novel is in its very nature a falsehood ; yet if its 
author has the welfare of his fellow-creatures at heart, 
its substance and essence will be truth. 

A Fable has been defined, " a feigned story intended 
to enforce some precept ;" and a parable is said to be 
" a relation under which something else is feigned.'* 
But they are the same. They are both feigned stories, 
which ought to enforce truth : they are both " relations 
under which something else is feigned." And such is 
a novel. 

The author of the best code of moral law presented 
to man, taught many of his precepts by parables. He 
knew ttat he must attract and hold the attention, before 
he could instruct. 

A learned Divine once said, *' When I see my con- 
gregation inclined to sleep, wliich sometimes happens 
of an afternoon, I could wish to read a novel to them 
instead of a sermon. Or, almost, to see a stage erected 
in my church, and a * Morality' enacted, to awaken 
them to the truths I am in vain presenting from the 
pulpit." We learn from this, that the exertion of in- 
tellect necessary for receiving instruction is easier made 
when fasting than full — or, at least, that temperance 
facilitates thoughts 
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THIRTY YEARS AGO. 



CHAPTER I- 

\A scene in the Park^ and a walk on the BcUtery. 

"*' Afteit your death you were beilter have a had epitaph than their ill report 
while you live." 



*'TfaeyMl take suggestions as a cat laps milk." — Skakspetare, 

"Nor numbers, nor example, wi 
To swerve from trutk"-^if i/ton. 



"Nor numbers, nor example, with him wrought 



Whohver has been in -the city of New-Tork, the great 
centre of the commerce of the western world, must remem- 
ber the marble front of thiB hall of justice, or City Hall. 
Standing on the highest ground which the democratic system 
of filling up hollows by levelling hills^ or lifUng the low by re- 
moving the superfluity of the high^ has left^ to the great com- 
mercial metropolis. Lifting its stainless face in the midst of 
catalpas and elms, poplars and sycamores, the pride of our 
forests, this structure, t6>vers, — like the protecting genius of the 
land, inviting strangers to take shelter under the guardianship of 
law, and promising protection to the oppressed of all nations. 

It was on a fine day in the October of 1811, about the hour 
of noon, when the sun was shining bright and givirg a dazzling 
lustre to the front of this building, that two . gentlemen came 
from within, and descending the flight of stairs with the gay, 
elastic and careless step of youth, bent their way down the 
centre avenue of the enclosure, in eager conversation ; only 
interrupted by occasional bursts of laughter. It was plain that 
ihey were not of the tribe to which this building seems princi- 
pally consigned — ^the men of the law — there was not the hurried 
step, nor &e thought-pressed brow ; neither were they of the 
class of jurors dragged reluctantly from their ovtrn immediate 
affairs to pass upon the interests, or the lives, or liberties of 
others : nor were they litigious clients, filled with doubts and fears 

1 
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of the law's uncertainty^ or vexx)d by its delay — they were light 
and joyous as the day, (and what Afoerican knows not &e 
beauty of an October day,) and appeared to defy or be uncon- 
scious of tiie Existence of laws, judges, or jurors, except as their 
protectors from wrong. They were tastefully and ^hionably 
dressed, and the shortest, who was not quite six feet in height^ 
was a model of manly beauty; his companion was of the 
square herculean form, full six feet high, with the nose of a 
Roman Csesar, the eye of a Spanish contrabandista, and the 
complexion of a Circassian belle. 

The trees of the Park, for so the enclosure is called, were 
yet loaded with foliage, which the early frosts had changed from 
the uniform verdant Uvery of summer, to the motley brilliancy 
which distinguishes our autumnal scenery, presenting every tint 
from gaudy yellow to deep purple, through the intermediate 
shades of orange and scarlet ; from the brightest golden hue, 
through various grades to the. dusky brown, which denote's the 
speedy separation of the leaves from &eir parent stock, and return 
to that state in which they become its food. 

To such of the busy citizens as, in crossing this triangular 
pleasure-ground, find leisure to think of nature, this imperfect 
glimpse of the beauties of Americim landscape might recall 
other more variegated pictures ; the scenery of our mountains, 
forests, and prairies : but these young men were not, at the 
moment our story begins, thinking of woods and wilds — the 
beauties of nature occupied their thoughts, but they were beau- 
ties of a higher order, though as fleeting as the changing foliage 
under which they loitered, laughed and lounged. They walked 
half-way down the centre avenue and stopped, as }i without 
sufficient motive either to proceed or return ; meanwhile the 
' more Apollo-like gallant sported with a terrier dog that follow- 
ed him, and who was addressed by the familiar appellation of 
** Billy." After a few minutes of this wanton idling they, doj;; 
and all, bent their way again towards the hall of justice ; ap- 
pearing to look for some one to join them from thence, and 
they had nearly reached the portico when two very dissimilar 
figures came out of the front door of the theatre apparently 
from the box-office, and within view of the first-mentioned pair. 
The Park theatre, as we all know, being in its position opposite^ 
or nearly so, to the hall of justice. 

The walk to and from the hall took some minutes, notwith- 
standing that John Duncan, a Scotch traveller and A.B., says 
the enclosure we have praised only contains haU^ an acre. If 
ever our North-British friend should be condemned for his sins 
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to make a pilgrimage of the circumference of bis half acre, his 
shoes lined with peas, we doubt not that he will be happy to 
take a hint from a brother pilgrim and penitent, of former days, 
and be especially careful to have them well boiled. 

A long loud laugh on the part of one of the first mentioned 
gentlemen was followed by, •* He cannot certainly think of mar- 
lying her. Her personal attractions are not great, afthough her 
professional skiH and talents may be deemed so ; besides, she's 
a foot taller than iittle Spiff. They might play the giantess and 
Tom Thumb. And her mysterious conduct in regard to 
Trowbridge, both before and after his death, is too notorious to 
-allow of such an alliance with a man of Spiffards correct way 
of thinking." 

" But," said thfe other, who was no less a personage than 
Thomas Apthorpe Cooper, the justly celebrated histrion; 
** She bears the name of a man high in his profession as a tra- 
gedian, and Spiff may know nothing of her story, as he came 
to New- York after Trowbridge's deaft, and long subsequent to 
the affair to which you allude." 

** He was then, and for some years before, in England," said 
the other. 

*' Hilson knew him there," said the tragedian, ** See, he is 
coming out of the theatre with his friend Tam." 

As we mention the names of two well-known personages, 
and shall hereafter in the course of our narrative frequently 
introduce more of the same description, let us pause for expiana- 
'tion. "V\Tien we call a character by the name of a real person, 
dead or alive, still the actions of such character, as connected 
with this tale, are in general purely imaginary ; and the deeds, 
thoughts and words imputed to him or hen mere inventions of 
the authot^a brain, meant to give point to the moral of his story, 
or add to the amusement of his readers. As Walter Scott 
makes use of the names of Cromwell, Charles Stuart, Ireton, 
Claverhouse, Montrose and others to decorate his characters 
^Vithal, so we in our humble history of domestic life, take 
those of Cooke, Cooper, Hilson and other mimic heroes and 
and mimic villains, for our purposes, as well as some well 
known names of politicians and professional men of that time. 
If the action or incident attributed to the person is real, the 
reader may look for a note indicating it to be so. But we 
will not, if we have any skill in our vocation, appropriate actions 
to any one, bearing the name of a real personage, which shall 
be at variance with the general character of the person from 
whom the name is borrowed ; although we might plead in ex- 
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cuse that, the great Scotch novelist has made the greatest man 
in £ngland play the part of commander of a sergeant's guard, 
or a bailiff with a search warrant, when he (Oliver Cromwell) 
was in possession of supreme power* Once for alU we protest 
that this real history is an unreal mockery as it respects charac- 
ters and events : all is a fabricated tissue wrought by the brain, 
or the imagination, from the materials collected during a long 
and variegated life. But as all images must have had exis- 
tence from previous impressioo^ made by realities, the fan- 
tastic combination, which we intend to present, may leave a les- 
son of profit on the memory, for the readers conduct in real life.. 

For we do believe that our book contains true pictures of 
human nature, and that the actions therein described are the 
actions of men and women, appropriate to real men and womeo 
in similar circumstances, and that the consequences we attri- 
bute to the actions of our imaginary characters are the result of 
such aciionsy and wiH ever result from them. Therefore is our 
book, although a novel and a fiction, a book of truth ; calculated 
to amend the heart, while it eoJists the imagination under the 
colours of fancy. 

But to proceed. — The tragedian and his eompanion, bar- 
ing again turned, had reached one of the avenues of the Park 
on me east side, and were in full view of the theatfe. 
The herculean gentleman took a quizzing glass from his 
pocket and applying it to one eye, said, ^ It is SpitT and Tam, 
sure enough. Suppose you introduce the subject of the lady, 
and the world's babble about her, to show Spiff that tre have 
heard something, if he has not." 

^ Agreed," said the tragedian. ** We shall have some sport 
at any rate. It will be nuts for Tam." The two gentlemen 
fiom the theatre had now advanced to the gate of the park o^ 
posite Beekman-street, and were entering the enclosure. 

As one of the new-comers is the principal actor in our 
Drama, and as both once were the very soul of hilarity — ^the 
delight of the laughter-loving throngs who crowd play-houses 
to see the creatures of Shakspeare and Sheridan, ColeQian aQ«t 
O'Keefe — ^to gaze at scenes of imaginary magnificence, and 
fofget the poverty they have left at home ; as both are impor- 
tant to the readers of this work, and one the very pivot on which 
Bjl our machinery turns, we wiH introduce them by a graphic 
description of their persons. 

Zebediah Spiffard, or as his companions familiarly called 
him, ^ Zeb. Spiff." was in height rather less than five feet fiv(^ 
inches* He was remarkably square ao4 XD.Msculart at thv 
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same time that he looked attenuated from the absence of all 
those unctuous particles which gire plumpness and swelling 
contour to persons who like him are possessed of youth, and V 
endowed with health, strengtii and activity. There was no ^O 
rounding of feature or limb; all was angular and sharp. ^-i^ 

His head was large and thickly covered with coarse sandy hair, 'u 
(or rather a bright orange red,) and his face was long enough ^ 
for a man of six feet. This face was in every feature, and in ( 
the physiognomical combination (if we may be allowed the ex- ^; 
pression) Iruly remarkable. The forehead was low, the eye- '^ ,^'/ 
brows bushy, strongly marked, and almost meeting ; they were ' 

attached to powerful muscles, and could be moved in various 
directions : his eyes were large and prominent, the colour of the 
iris hazle, naturally bright, but so covered by the upper lid, as, 
when not animated by passion, or excited by mirth, to appear ' 

sleepy and hfeless ; yet occasionally full of fire ; and capable, 
in <;oncert with the flexible brows, of great comic expression, as 
well as strong and concentrated marks of emotion. The nose 
belonging to this extraordinary face was thin, high, and ex- 
tremely hooked ; with wide, ever-moving nostrils. The cheeks 
hollow, freckled^ and pale; the mouth wide, lips thin, and 
bloodless; teeth long, regular and white ; the chin square, yet 
sharp, having an edge though no point : in short, such a combi- 
nation of feature and limb in face and person, was never seen 
before nor since* Spiifard's gait was as singular as his physiog- 
nomy. His step was long, slow, and slouching ; and although 
he bore his head erect (as most short people do) he walked with 
his body bent a little forward at every stride. His voice was 
sfrong and clear ; usually pitched high, but of great compass ; 
and his enunciation was deliberate and distinct in conversation, 
but on the stage, m such characters as required the effort, it was 
uncommonly rapid, without losing force or distinctness. Such 
was Zebediah Spiffard, a Yankee by birth, and a water-drinker 
in practice. 

^ Spiffard's companion at this time was Thomas Hilson ; who, 
in appearance was a contrast to the Yankee water-drinker, ' 
though in height and breadth nearly the same, probably an inch 
or two taller. His frame well proportioned to his head. His 
muscles full and round. All his form indicating pbwer without 
the hardness of his companion's. His dark hair curled naturally 
and gracefully. His forehead was high and white. His eyes 
small, black, and laughing. His nose far from prominent, and 
partaking of the rubies of his cheeks and mouth, which both 
glowed with the richest natural cannine that health could be- 
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PREFACE. 



I PROFESS to give my readers a novel. That is, some- 
thing new. And I will give them something new ; not- 
withstanding we are truly told that " there is nothing 
new under the sun" — ^and it might be added, neither is 
the sun new. 

These seeming contradictions are perhaps thus to be 
reconciled : that although all is old — ^in nature a mere 
repetition of a rising sun in the east and a setting sun in 
the west — ^a spring, a summer, an autumn, and a win- 
ter, going their rounds yearly, in most habitable coun- 
tries ; and that, in literature, it is " a pouring out of one 
vessel into another :" — ^yet, as the successive genera- 
tion of individuals, or nations, come into existence, 
that, which is of itself old, is to them new. 

Nay, to the same individual, that sun, so often seen, 
is daily varied by situation in the firmament, and pre- 
sents every hour a new face, as the mist or the cloud 
changes the medium through which we behold him : so 
the landscape, although seen every day, is never the 
same, either in appearance or reality. The truths or 
falsehoods of literature, although the same materials 
may be apparently poured from " one vessel into ano- 
ther," produce novelty by the mixture ; for each ope- 
rator has a different mode of mingling the ingredients. 
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of the chalice, and the materials themselves are some- 
times chemically changed, as it were, into something 
unknown before. Thus although all is old ; all is new, 
in some degree, to every one ; and to the uninstructed 
in the full extent. 

So much to prove that a novel may be new — now to 
show that although it is a fiction, it may be true. 

A novel is in its very nature a falsehood ; yet if its 
author has the welfare of his fellow-creatures at heart, 
its substance and essence will be truth. 

A Fable has been defined, " a feigned story intended 
to enforce some precept ;" and a parable is said to be 
" a relation under which something else is feigned." 
But they are the same. They are both feigned stories, 
which ought to enforce truth : they are both " relations 
under which something else is feigned." And such is 
a novel. 

The author of the best code of moral law presented 
to man, taught many of his precepts by parables. He 
knew ttat he must attract and hold the attention, before 
he could instruct. 

A learned Divine once said, ** When I see my con- 
gregation inclined to sleep, wliich sometimes happens 
of an afternoon, I could wish to read a novel to them 
instead of a sermon. Or, almost, to see a stage erected 
in my church, and a * Morality' enacted, to awaken 
them to the truths I am in vain presenting from the 
pulpit." We learn from this, that the exertion of in- 
tellect necessary for receiving instruction is easier made 
when fasting than full — or, at least, that temperance 
fadlitcUes thought* 
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Cooke walked on, and talked on ; while SpifFard sometimes 
attending, and oftener thinking of home, and the scenes of do- 
mestic discord which his fears told him were preparing for 
him, led the garralous veteran down Broadway towards the 
Battery. 

*♦ We have got through rehearsal," said the tragedian, " Not 
very clear. It is sometime since I played Penruddock. 
John's the best Penruddock. Black Jack," such was his 
familiar appellation for his great rival, Eemble. " I must read 
the part before night. I should have stuck but for TVIrs. Trow- 
bridge. She is a fine spirited widow ; flesh enough about her, 
and, flesh is frailty ; a little haughty in the toss of her head, but 
that commanding brow of hers suits tragedy. They say she 
is not always on stilts — ^who is ? I knew nothing of Trow- 
bridge ; they say he played tragedy well, he was a Yankee I 
believe ; a Yankee tragedian ! A Yankee king ! King of 
the Yankee-doodles ! He was a favourite with the ladies I am 
told, ladies of free and dashing demeanour ; and Mrs. Trow- 
bridge—" 

Zeb. tried to change the too evident current of his thoughts 
by asking, *^ Do you think, sir, that she resembles Mrs. Sid- 
dons ? " 

*» What I Sarah ? No, sirr ! Sarah is the Queen of Trage- 
dy as well as the Tragic Queen. The Tragic Muse herself! 
John is great. Black Jack, as we call him, but he is nothing to 
Sarah. I wonder, sir, that any one who has seen the Siddons 
should make the comparison. Compare Mrs. Trowbridge to 
the Siddons ! Blasphemy ! that is, stage blasphemy ! She 
may pass though for a Yankee Siddcms. Sarah is tall, but this 
woman is a grenadier in petticoats. A good eye, though — and 
a wicked. A fine black brow, but she's nothing to the Siddons ! 
They are a very extraordinary family. Charles is a good lad. 
Oflen has Charles sat up to see me home, good fellow, when 
John and I, Heaven bless us, were both past seeing. But 
Sarah's the pride of the flock. John is a poet ; and can take 
the inspiring draught too, like other poets. There is Byron — 
My dear boy, of all vices thai is the most detestable ! the most 
destructive ! the most insidious !— it undermines the constitu- 
tion of the strongest, and' levels the loQiest talent with the 
meanest You are young, Mr. SpifFard, and comparatively have 
seen little of either the real or the mimic world. I can tell 
you from observation, sir," and lowering his head, and then 
looking up, askance, over his shoulder as if addressing a third 
person, and at the sanie time changing the tone of his voice. 
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** perhaps* I might say eopperience :" then resuming his former 
high harsh tone and imperative manner, ** sirr, it is the bane of 
both heallh and talent, it is ^ the accursed thing,' sir, as much as 
that spoken of in hdy writ" Then with another sudden change 
of voice accQmpanied by a corresponding expression of his 
changeful eye, he added, '* 1 see, you laugh, sirr; yet the Devil 
can quote scripture for his purposes ; but he never does so for 
the purpose of warning from evil as I do now." Then with 
a firm and dignified air he continued. ** Sirr, it is the besetting 
sin of our profession — thp efforts we make exhaust us, and 
we fly to stimulants for relief or support in those exertions we 
have yet to make. At midnight we go from the theatre to 
the tavern, or the hospitable board of an admirer, and we fur- 
ther exhaust, instead of repairing exhausted nature. This, sirr, 
becomes habit, and we become drunkards — drunkards, sirr! 

Sirr, the mind and bodv of the drunkard becomes enfeebled 

it 

until he appears only to live when under the, influence of the 
poison which is consuming him. When in possession of his 
reason be feels his lost condition — he loathes existence, yet he 
dreads its termination — as reason torments him, he seeks mad- 
ness, and the desire of Ufe hurries him on to death, here and 
hereafter." Spiffard gazed upon the speaker intensely. The 
meaning of the excessive interest he displayed may be hereafter 
explained. 

As Cooke ended they found themselves opposite to the City 
Hotel, and the moralizer suddenly exclaimed, ** My dear boy, step 
in here with me. Let us look over the files of English papers. It 
is so refreshing to r^ad an English paper. The Yankee journals 
are as flat as the whoje surface of society in this country — a dead 
level — we look in vain for the splendid colunm with its Corin- 
thian capital — the princely inheritor of millions who diffuses 
splendour on all around him and attracts the gaze of every eye." 

" True," said Spiffard, ♦' and we cannot find thousands who 
are prostrate in the dust ; or the kneeling supporters of the one 
princely column." 

The tragedian did not appear to notice this Yankee observa* 
tion ; but saying, in a huriied manner, *^ I have an ugly pain," 
he hastened into the bar-room of the hotel, and his com*- 
panion followed. 

, Spiflard sat down and took up a newspaper. Cooke went to 
the bar, and gave a practical illustration of his discourse on 
the evils of ebriety, by adding more fire to the consuming 
flame witibin — by seeking in madness a refuge from reason and 
conscience. 
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" The unhappy bridegroom looked on the newspaper, but it 
was a blank to his eyes ; bis mind was far away. He ruminated 
upon what he had heard in the Park ; he endeavoured to deten- 
mine upon the manner in which he should conduct himself at 
his next meeting with his wife. The first thing to be done was 
to announce his marriage to the public, and have Mrs. Spifiard's 
name put in tiie play-bills. This being resolved as a first 
step, then came thronging on his mind,* doubts, resolutions^ 
objections, recollections, jealousies, and dire misgivings, which 
made his heart sink at one moment, and at the next seem to rise 
and swell almost to suffocation. He forgot all present objects. 
He struck his fist upon the table at which he sat, and exclaimed, 
•* I will have some—-'* 

The sentence was left unfinished, for the sound of his voice 
brought to his mind the place in which he was about to solilo- 
quize, and to his eyes the surrounding objects ; and this awaken- 
ing of his faculties was aided by an audible exclamation and 
start on the part of a gentleman who sat nearly opposite to 
him, absorbed in the price of stocks as reported in the Daily 
Advertiser. Among tne surrounding objects stood a waiter. 

'* Some tohai sir ? What will you please to have 1 " 

" Come, my boy ! " said Cooke. *♦ Let us be moving. I 
feel better. Let us be going. Exercise is the parent of 
health." 

^ Tes sir," said the comedian, rising, '^ and teraperancei 
the preserver." 

They left the tavern, and Cooke, yet more garrulous, proceed^* 
ed widi additional powers of voice and energy of emphasisi 
** Let us continue our ramble. Exercise gives health of body 
and mind : promotes cheerfulness, dispels the thick-coming 
fancies of the brain, which late revels, and slothful morning 
indulgences (two familiar sins of our profession) bring upon us. 

SpifTard had willingly obeyed the summons, glad to be reliev- 
ed, in some degree, from his own thoughts by change of place ; 
and the veteran, leaning on his arm, continued to pour forth 
his remarks and morcdizings with renewed energy, but with 
increasing abruptness. 

As they passed in front of Trinity church, Cooke, (to use the 
phraseology of his profession) took his cue from the object 
before him, and forcing his companion's distracted attention by 
making a stop and pointing to the door of the building, he com- 
menced one of those rhapsodies which his unfortunate habits 
and peculiar mind made so strikingly his own. ^ What a mass 
€i deformity in architecture these Yankees have made of this 
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onoe aoble goduc edifice ! It now belongs to no order or age* 
I remember it, when proudly it towered a monument of the 
taste of Englishmen, and the liberality of the church and gov- 
ernment of England* A pure specimen of the rich and awe- 
inspiring gothic without, and decorated within by the sculptures 
and paintings of the most eminent artists of Britain. What is 
it now ? A Yankee specimen of republican economy ! They 
bad better have left it a noble ruin as they made it when they 
fled from their gracious monarch's armies, sent in mercy to teacn 
them their true interests. I remember, sirr " 

" You ! Mr. Cooke ! " 

'^ Yes, sirr ! I, George Frederick Cooke ! I remember 
Trinity church in its pride, and I remember it in its ruins, even 
then infinitely more beautiful than in its present state. During 
the rebellicm, sirr, when we occupied this city by right of con- 
quest, the public ntotf, the favourite walk, was in front of the 
juins of that proud building which even then from its dilapidated 
turrets spoke in praise of monarchy and prelacy — of church 
and state— and frowned on democracy and rebellion. Then, 
sirr, every evening in summer, we had our military bands of 
regimental musicians playing loyal airs in the church yard, while 
we promenaded with the wives and daughters of the refugees 
and loyalists, and confirmed them in the love of old England. 
In the morning, sirr, it was the parade ground, from which the 
guards were detailed, and marched with dnun, fife, trumpet, 
bugle, and bagpipe, to their stations. The main guard was 
down there, in Wall-street, where the Custom House now 
stands. There stood the old City Hall and Court House, pro- 
jecting into the street. Sirr, you stare at my knowledge of 
this place, and its history — come on, sirr !" By this time some 
other auditora were collecting, and he moved on, but soon re- 
sumed his rhodomontade. *^ The night after we crossed from 
Brooklyn, all this part of the city, including old Trinity, was one 
sheet of flame— all was burnt by the rebel incendiaries. All 
on fire from Trinity dowsowards, and then across to the east, 
leaving Kennedy's and a few houses towards Fort George, 
and ihe Battery. Here stood an old Sectarian meeting house 
which the flames had spared, and we made a military store 
house of it. The Yankee shopkeepera have built what they 
think an elegant church on the mte and called it *' Grace," 
thef e is grace in making it episcopaL Heaven grant them grace 
to improve diair taste in architectmre ! It looks more like a 
storehouse still than a temple." 

Thus the excited old man poured forth his recollections from 

2 
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reading or from associating with officers v/ho had been iti 
America at the time he spoke of, mingled with his imaginings, 
as the objects they passed suggested images of things partly 
remembered and partly created. Thus with rapid strides and 
occasional pauses, he proceeded on his way, every word and 
every action marking that state of increasing excitement, whi<^ 
added an unnatural power to his colloquial faculties. His 
young companion, glad to escape from his own thoughts, gave 
way to the interest created by the remarks of his leader, and 
hung, wondering, upon his copious, singular, abd wild eloquence. 
They arrived at the Bowling-green. •' There, sirr," con- 
tinued Cooke. " There stood the equestrian statue of his 
sacred Majesty George the Third, my royal master ! — 
There, sirr, within that circular enclosure. It was of 
lead, gilt over." Then with a sudden change of voice and 
countenance, looking over his shoulder as if speaking to some 
one behind him, in an under tone he added, ** Gilded lead, said 
by the vile Jacobites, to be an apt emblem of the house (^ 
Hanover." Again resuming his former tone and manner, he 
proceeded, " Before we landed, the rebels had melted the 
Lord's anointed, and cast the heavy material into bullets — ^mus- 
ket balls to murder his loyal subjects — ^thus adding sacrilege to 
parricide, rebellion, murder and treason. Yes, sirr, his leaden 
majesty was dethroned before we gained the town — ^but 1 re- 
member Pitt's statue in Wall street, the rebels left him standing 
because he was the leader of the opposition in parliament — and 
because they could not make bullets of the marble : but some 
of our wild boys took his head off one night — ^by way of hint 
to those who encourage rebellion. Ha ! this, sirr, is Kennedy's 
house, the head quarters of Sir William, Sir Henry, and Sir 
Guy, his majesty's commanders-in-chief, now rebuilt and en- 
larged to receive a Yankee broker! Yes, sirr, this comer 
house was the British head quarters^ and opposite rose majesti- 
cally Fort George, surmounted with the floating banner of 
England, surrounded by her invincible fleets and armies, over- 
looking land and water — ^the town, the battery and the bay — ^but 
the democrats have levelled it-^the hill is removed by the faith* 
less, and the natural defence of the city prostrated by the 
foolish." 

** Peihaps they diink its defence is in its men." 
^'And now, sirr, they are building yon stone Frenchified 
tilings ! castles ! things fliat one of our seventy-fours would 
batter down in an hour." 
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** Provided no guns were mounted on, or fir6d from theni4" 
^ Guns or no guns, sirr ! Guns or no guns ! " 
They had now entered within the fence (then of wooden 
pales) which separated our magnificent public walk, still called 
the Battery, from the street which occupies part of the former 
site of Fort George, and is called State-street ; and now the 
view of the spacious bay, with its islands, the rich and beautiful 
shores of the neighbouring state of New Jersey, the hills of 
Staten Island, and the meadows and groves, of that part of 
Long Island which with the sister isle forms the outlet to the 
Atlantic and the inlet to all the commerce of the world, burst 
upon the view. 

The hero of the mimic scene, looked around him on the 
realities of the present^ and Was for a moment silent : but soon 
he began again, taking a new hint from the prospect which 
opened upon him« and seeming to inhale additional animation 
from the pure sea breezes which swept over the waters, pour- 
ing health upon the busy multitudes he had left behind him* 
" My young friend^' said he, " I never walk here^ and look on 
these rivers, this bay and those shores, but I think over the days 
of my youth. I traverse again in triumph those heights." And 
he pointed to Long Island. " I marched proudly, driving 
before me the rebels with their Washington and their Lord Ster- 
ling (not a sterling Lord) until the night saved them from utter 
aiumhilation. It was the twenty-fifUk of August whe^ they fled 
before us to their lines in Brooklyn. I must give Wcushington 
Credit for bringing them off that liight Yes, he made a skill- 
ful retreat, and did all that man — a Yankee man-— could do with 
such troops. These Yankees, with all their self-conceit, are a 
poor race, sirr, a degenerate race in every^ thing." 

^* I think, Mr. Cooke " said Spiffard with an affected simpli- 
city, " (hat it was on the twenty-fifih of August you said, seven- 
teen hundred and seventy-six, that Was^gton fled with his 
army of raggamuffins before the (^cipUned vetei^s oC 
Britain ?" 

" Aye, sirr ! the twenfy-fiflh ! (he twenty-fiflh ! ^ 
«* And on the twenty-fifth—" " Spi£[ard was interrupted by 
(he exulting repetition of the words, " Ay, sirr ! the twenty- 
MUh I " But the Yankee proceeded deliberately, " the twenty- 
fifth of November, seventeen hundred and eighty-three, these 
same Yankees, led by this same Washington, marched into this 
same city not leading a rabble of raggamufiins but a few regi- 
ments of well dressed, well equipped, well disciplined Yankee 
soldieiB ; and was welcomed by the grateful inhabitants as their 
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benefactor and Saviour ! iKiiile his Britannic majesty's fleet, 
men-of-war, transports and aU, were seen from this same spot, 
wafUng his cresi-faUen Warriors back to their native shores." 

" My dear fellow," said Cooke, with one of his arch looks, 
•* we will say nothing of that." 

This day, ever to be commemorated not only l^ New-Tork, 
but by America, as the last day their soil was polluted by an 
enemy during the war of the revolution ; this memorable twen^* 
fiflh of November, 1783, was witnessed as a scene of triumph 
by the writer of these memoirs ; and the words put into tiie mouth 
of Spiifard, supposed to be spoken by him as the result of tra- 
dition, may be received by the reader as the testimony of an eye- 
witness. 

Afler a pause Cooke added, ^ Ton spoke the latter part of 
that last sentence, in a tone that would almost induce me to 
think you an American, but that you are too short and too clever 
for a Yankee. It is odd, sirr, that they have never produced 
one good actor. How long is it since you came to this coun^ 
try?" 

** Five and twenty years." 

^ Then you must have come when you were six monfts old 
or less." 

^ Less, sir. Not an hour old. I am guilty of being bom in 
Yankee land." 

^ So, so, so ! and I have been be-rating the country, and tiie 
people, to a — a — ^" 

" A Yankee actor." said Spiffard laughing. 

**A sterling actor,? said the veteran in his best manner, 
^ come you when or whence you will." The chain of romance 
and rhcidomontade seemed broken, and widi a pleasant smile 
the old man said, *^ I have been fairly caught, I must confess. 
But I like you none the worae for being a native of the land of 
pumi^ns and puritans. You must let me have my fling at jrou, 
especially as you know, let who will laugh, or who wfll rail, 
you Yankees have won the game." 

Thus chatting, and somewhat recovered from die effects of 
reaifing the English newspapers with the bai^keeper of flie 
tavern, the veteran was accompanied by the young comedian to 
his lodgings, who with difficulty excused himself from entering 
to share in the rich profusion oi Jemmy Biyden's board at the 
Tontine Coffee House. 

When alone, SptflAu^ again fell into mournful ruminations on 
his rueful condition. ** If the suspicions which my volatile 
companioiis have raised should prove to be fooaded on &ct" At 
one moment he strove against the thought that tortured him. 
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a»d the next gave vmy to his fears. ^* lliese fellows are quiac* 
zing me. Thej are always at their hoaxing sporta-nsport to 
^em I— <but then how ediould they know that I am maiiied to 
her 1 I boarded in the house before, it is but two we^ks— and 
no one in the house knows it but Mrs. Epsom, not evea her 
cousin Emma — ^no, no^ there is a foundation for this insinuation.. 
I remember now a thousand circumstances in confirmation* 
But then she has a mind sa fo above &e ordinary class of 
women. Her sentiments are ele^wted* The whde tenor of 
her reading aad. conversation is; mascuUne and philosophic*. 
True, her passidns are remarkably strong, and she may hav» 
follow ed^ the example of her former husband whom she loved 
to excess — ^e^e may have--4>ut that she now loves me I cannot 
doubt,, and with hen good qualities and superior mind what hava* 
I to fear?" 

So soUloquizing our hero strode up Wafl?street to Broadway, 
and on to the house of Mrs. Epsom, his mother-in-law, having 
in a good degree tranquilized his mind, and being determined 
neither to do nor say any thing which might interrupt his do- 
mestic felicity; unless it should be disturbed by die public 
avowal of his change of state, and the annunciation in papers 
and bills of his wife's change of name, which had become ne-* 
cessary after tlie scene in the Park*. 



CHAPTER n. 
HiBroineB on end offihe stage. 

" Have you the 4ion'& part, mritten trpmy ycw^ if it be, give it me^ for I am 
slow of aUldy "-^hak^eare. 

" Study is Btill the cant term used' in the theatre forgetting any nonaensa* 
by rote,"-r-Steven$, 

** Bottom discovers a true genius for the stage by his solicitude for pro- 
priety of dress,' and hJA deliMration which beud to choose among many 
oearoa, aU.u]maturak"-r-/0AMoii. 

" I will: draw you a bill of properties, such as our play wtjaXa^-^^hakt. 

"A cu^ ia- stage 6ant is the hsi words of the piee^dii^^ sfaech, aad* 
serves as arhiqt to nimvwho is to speak jiezt." — Stevmf, 

Before Z^b appears again or undertakes t(y make known 
his purpose or rather his^vige of l'esdutk>n»%w^wffl i^iredttce 
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the reader ta ihe tenfly circle at Mrs* Epsoni'a. Mn. Trow^ 
bzidge (we will call her so for the present) had just retnnied 
from rehearsal (Cooke having absconded before lus time» lear- 
iog the prompter to read Penruddock) and was busied in select* 
ii^ wA preparing the dress and properties she intended for the 
charact^ of the evening. Mrs. £psom sailed majesticaUy 
about 4ie house,^ occasiixially visiting the kitchen to see that 
Rachel the black girl executed her orders^ then with dignified 
pace aod action taking her seat by tiie pariour window, and after 
an abividant administration of snuff to her capacious nostrils, 
T«suming her spectacles and her occupation of Sewing. A book 
was open on the chair beside her : ^edier on morality or reli- 
gion the reader must determine when he has perused to the &dA 
of this history. We rather tixink it was deposited ^re for 
what in playhouse technicalities is called study. 

Mrs. Trowbridge, or Mrs. Spiffiurdtas the reader pleases, was 
a vigorous square, built woman of the largest English model ; not 
only broad in frame but tall, and appearing still more so by 
the Side of her Zebediah, who although a native of Yermont, 
it may be remembered was the very reverse of the long lank 
Vankee, of the novelist and story-teller, or the towering and 
manly, form of the real Vertaonter ; and edie appeared the taller 
as she never lost an inch of her height by stooping, havrag a 
true ^agedy elevation of head and a commanding carriage of the 
neck and shoulders. Her swan-like neck rose proudly from 
her chest, giving an air of pride as well as grace to the 
movements of the head, whose ornament was hair that in luxu- 
riance and colour was truly Astatic. Her arms were full, 
plump, white and terminated by smsdl graceful hands. Her 
feet were rather large ; they were decidedly not American. Her 
face was very remote from the painter's or sculptor's standard 
of beauty ; y^i might be called fine ; complexion,a light brunette, 
but in spots rather ruddy. Forehead good, high, broad, white— ^ 
strongly marked black eyebrows, which» widi black eyes, and 
hair falling in masses of raven huct gave powerful effect to the 
poet's passions, and sometimes to her own. She had a promi- 
nent full nose — ^red lips, somewhat thick, the upper one having 
rather a scornful curl towards its neighbour the impending nose, 
— when separated they displayed brilliant teeth — this congrega- 
tion of features was finished by a square prominent chin, and 
the^ wiM>te visage was slightly marfeed by dirappointnMnt The 
aggregate gave indications of strong intellect, and, to the 
clMe ^ibserver^ w^varoed passions. 

Her noAVf who pl^fed the 4ni^y,.cr serious, old wemeii 
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ef tibe DraiKni oceasioiialljr* vm0 tall aad ibixu wi& a cream* 
eoloiued face, exc€|>t the nose which was red, sharp, sh<Mt and 
puf^^ — ^thin lips, the upper one of which (as well as her nose) 
was always discoloured with snuiF— her whdie physiognomy 
hypocritical--and in her air was seen that mock digmty, and 
that swimming and sailing raaoper already mentioned. 

At the other window, so retired as that the light should fall on 
her work and not on her face, sat Emma Por^and. She waa 
intently employed in sewing ; and her eyes being cast down m 
the direction of her needle, caused the long, dark* auburn laedies 
to he more apparent as contrasted with the brilliant white of her 
skin : they were relieved like the delicate touches of the pencil on 
a ground of snowy purity. When tiie fringed curtains of her 
eyes were raised, their azure tint and softness of expressicm 
caused fascination — not the fascination of the enchantress, but 
a holy attraction inspiring admiration, divested of all impurity, 
except when the beholder was impure. Complexion is evanes- 
cent — yet transparency and bloom add to the channs of form 
and expression. The most delicate tint of the damask rose* 
leaf did not equal the colour of dis mctiden's cheek* She ap*- 
peared by the purity and i^aekplicity of her ^ess, the {^acidity of 
her countenance, the slendersymmetiy of her justly proportioned 
form, and the graceful movement accompanying tills common 
domestic occupation, to contrast strongly with die majestic 
figure of one» and the worldly appearance of the other ci her 
companions. 

Emma was not yet eighteen^ and looked two years younger 
when not speaking. When i^e spoke,, a mind of maturity indi- 
cating many years appeared in the imveiled ixHrror of her soul-^ 
her face — which beamed with intelligence and intellectual 
beauty. Nor did her wards belie her lovely countenance, or in 
the least 'disappoint the expectation iniiich her all-expressive 
physiognomy had raised. Purity and truth — ^ety and love 
(heavenly love) were written on her countenance. Of her form 
and face it might be said with the poet, 

"There ia nothing ill can dwell in. euch a temple." 
Her voice was 

« — ^ ■ . musical 

As bright Apollo's harp strung wkh his hair, 
Or that of Orpheus, strung with poet's sinews." 

A spotless white OMciimg dfess c&vmed her person from Ibe 
feet to the chin« Thiexeymm no wtndAed art to ^splay form, or 
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coquettishlf to conceal i«; but^e perfecfibn of female loveHness 
was seen in every movement and in every limb. Her hair was 
aubumy fine Mid glossy as the richest silk ; modestly braided, 
it formed a natnrd crown copeing her maiden brow ; that por- 
tion which impinged upo» the kory of her forehead, was parted 
in the midst, and in ringlets hung clustering on either side, 
shading the blue veins of her temples^ and sometimes as they 
waved, adding golden tinted shadows to die rich hues nearthenu 
Her face approached the oval in its form, with a portion of 
girlish roundness, which only added to its innocent expression 
when, as now, perfectly tranquil, and which expression of ex- 
treme youth was heightened by the glowing colour of her cheeks 
and lips. These lips were as usual two, and as the old poet 
says, 

" The one was thin, 
, Compared with that was next her chin." 

Yet both were full, exquisitely curved and rounded, and parted 
by a line more resembling the bow of Cupid when unbent^ 
than any thing merely mortal ; wkhinr this mouthy ^e rows (^ 
brilliant, pearly teeth, were in unison with the honied breath and 
honied words which flowed from the healthful frame and health- 
ful mind of this matchless maiden. With this beauty she pos- 
sessed a higher^ holier loveliness ; proceeding from within. In 
her eyes you beheld the pure soul which never knew or tiiought 
deceit— r&e charm of truth was spread over her oomitenancet 
but it 9hone in her eyes. She had read' and heafd of fidsehood 
and arts- of deceit, but they were theories with her — she confided 
in every onor because she felt her own sincerity and heretofore 
had no experience of the lack of it in odiers. She confided in 
all, and all confided in her. How could they avoid it ? Tnifii 
was an innate and a practical virtue^ which had such power in 
her voice that no human creature could dosbt an assertion from 
her lips. She possessed another virtue-^Chaiity. Charity in 
its widest sense-— in its theory and practice. She thought 
charitably of all, and she acted charitably to all, She could 
not give moneyror food, or clothing to fte poor, but rarely and 
scantily : she could not send fuel to the cold, and sickt and 
shivering : but she did more— she sought their abodes and 
cheered them with looks and words. She pointed out fiieir 
cheerless dwellings to those who could supply their physical 
wants and alleviate their sufferings. 

How came such a creature in such a plaee and in sudi eonw 
psny! We will tall the reader in few woids. 
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llie fether of Emma Portiand left England, his native 
Ifoidv and took refoge in Americat after the destruction of 
his family by the elopement of his sister with a wordiless 
strolling player of tiie name of Epsom. This sister, though 
now such as we have seen her had then a showy kind of so-called 
beautjr, was vain, and thought it would be a charming thing to 
receive the plaudits of the Sieatre — ^to be admired by hundreds* 
to stand aloft and dazzle thousands, and to be the wife of the 
tall, handsome, tragic actor, Mr. Adolphus Epsom. She was 
an only daughter, and her conduct killed first her father and sub- 
sequently her mother. Her brother, a well disposed young man, 
but with no extraordinary talents or acquirements, sought a home 
in Philadelphia, prospered in commerce, married one of the 
loveliest and best of women, and was blest by her perfections 
mental and physical — and more by the good conduct of a son 
and daughter, Thomas and Emma ; so named from himself 
and wife. The children inherited the talents of the mother, and 
nnbibed from her an ardent love of trutii: the foundation of 
every virtue. 

Emma had in infancy the inestimable advantage of fhe ex- 
ample and instruction of an enlightened and good mother ; and 
as her mind expanded, her beloved brother, some years older 
than herself, and devoted to science and literature, became her 
chosen companion, and instructor. Thus vnth every advantage 
which wealth, science, virtue and piety could surround her, i&e 
attained her fifteentii year. Then came a sad reverse. The 
&ther, heretofore a princely merchant, failed — sunk under ihe 
^ock and died. The mother bowed her head to God, and rose 
higher and firmer from the conviction that to do his will was her 
dufy and her happiness ; that his will is the happiness of his crea- 
tures ; and that her duty was to make her children and herself use- 
ful in &e great woik of promoting happiness. The brother and 
mother sought and found employment. Their sister and daugh- 
ter cheered their labours and cheerfully added her own. Soon 
a lingering and cruel disease, the consumption^ the conse- 
quence, peihapSy oi too severe study, was apparent in the 
flushed cheek and enfeebled frame of the brother. The 
mother seemed to melt away as her first bom witiiered» as it is 
&bled that the victim of malignity sinks witii the melting of the 
dharm-fraught image moulded by the' hand of accursed sorcery. 
Both died — ^resigned to the will of him who had given 1^ and 
much happiness — thankful for the past and confiding in the 
future ; they died — first the brother, then the mother, and left the 
orphaii Emma — net akxne and unprotected, for in our country 
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the child of the wsse and good caimot want friends. But Em- 
ma, though not friendless, was poor. Her mother had no near 
relations. Dependency upon strangers, however kind they may 
be« is a hard lot. 

In the meantime Epsom, his wifof and only childy a daughter, 
had emigrated to Boston, where he died. The wife and daugh- 
ter, both on the stage, were prosperous in pubhc favour. They 
visited Charleston South Carolina^ New- York, and several of 
the principal cities. The daughter who had been educated for 
dramatic life^ and used to it from childhood, married a well 
known young tragedian of the name of Trowbridge, and be- 
came a skillful tragic actress, far surpassing her instructor. 
Trowbridge died of the disease which destroys so many foreign 
actors of the middling class — intemperance ; he attributed as 
usual the decline of his health altogether to the climate,, and ex- 
pired cursing the country. Mrs. Epsom and her daughter 
visited Philadelphia for the first time in their professional capa^ 
cities and there by accident, that is, through the medium of an 
English merchant who knew Portland and his family history, 
Mrs. Epsom became acquainted with the situation of her niece. 
She might have neglected her, but her daughter had better feel- 
ings. She saw and admired the orphan. She could appreciate 
and even love the excellence which she could not imitate. 
Emma was visited and solicited to accept the home her aunt 
could offer. 

Em^ia Portland, by the advice of well meaning friends, who 
thought so young and beautiful a creature ought to be under the 
guardianship of her natural relations, (relations who were pro^ 
perous and of unimpeached character in general estimation) 
placed herself under the protection of her aunt and eousin. 
Her wardrobe was more than sufficient for her humble pros* 
pects, and a small sum, the savings from the wreck and subse*> 
quent industry, was secured at interest with the philanthropic 
banker, Stephen Giiard. She was received with apparent 
kindness by the aunt, and with real admiration, which soon be- 
came affectionf by the superior minded but unhappy cousin. 
Nay even the obtuse Mrs. Epsom became sensible that in 
Emma Portland she had no burden, but rather a treasure as r^ 
epected her economical domestic arrangements, which were 
sometimes sadly neglected, owing to me duties and cares 
inseparable from the stage. With tiiese relatives Emma 
removed to New-T(«k, where they obtained a permanent en- 
gagement 

In this mtoJoAoUf widi people whose nMumers, maTimii, 
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thoughts, atid <;DnveiBatioii were aU, not only strange and difie* 
rent) but generally opposite and repulsive to this young creature, 
she was placed ; and she must either sink to their level, or by 
the elastic energy of a well taught and well regulated mind, rise 
from the struggle of hostile opinions, and be strengthened and 
confirmed in all the precepts and practice of her mother and 
brother, in all the beauty of active virtue and true piety. 

Which course Emma pursued, and to what it led will make 
an important portion of this true and interesting history — true in 
precept-— interesting in incident. 

Before we proceed to detail the conversation which passed 
between Emma Portland and her relatives, we will go back in 
our stoig^, only two days, and recount an adventure which befell 
the lovely girl — a circumstance which had produced the deter- 
mination she Ob that occasion made known ; and which we 
have to record as an important part of this characteristic scene. 

The company of comedians to which Mrs. Trowbridge and 
her mother belonged played at this period three times a week, 
in the only theatre in the city : the nights of performance were 
Mondays, Wednesdays^ and Fridays. Emma from the kind- 
ness of her gentle disposition, and her wish to obUge, had, though 
with reluctance, been induced occasionally to accompany her 
aunt and cousin to their dressing room in the theatre, particular- 
ly when the latter had some new character to perform and of 
course new dress, to appear in ; or was unusually afaxious to 
support or increase her reputation and favour Vt^ith the audience. 
Such had been the case on the last play^night. Emma had ac- 
companied Mrs. Trowbridge and Mrs. Epsom to their dressing 
room, and had been until the time of raising the curtain so sed- 
ulously employed in assisting her cousin to mould her person 
(rather tall and masculine for the heroine of the tragedy of the 
night) by dress and decoration, to the form which the author of 
the character she had to portray meant to represent. This ac- 
complished to the satisfaction of one at least of the parties, who 
evidently viewed in the full length mirror her towering form and 
gorgeous ornaments, her raven hair, glowing cheeks and flash- 
ing eyes with some little complacency, the simply dressed maid 
resumed her bonnet and left the heroine to the care of the ordi- 
nary attendant oi the apartment — a dresser furnished to eveiy 
dressing room by the rules of a well regulated theatre. - 

Notwithstandmg her cousin's earnest solicitations that she 
would **go in front" and, with Mrs. Epsom, see -the tragedy^ 
Emma tripped down stairs on her way home to pursue those 
studies marked out for her by her lamented broker, and now. 
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more than ever enjoyed, as all studies are in proportion to &e 
progress made in them, and the consciousness of intellectual 
power thereby gained. * She had no fastidious notions respecting 
the Drama. She had read plays, £nglish and French, selected 
by her brother. She saw no reason to suppose that the effect of 
a good poem in^prose or verse would be lessened by the just 
representation of its characters, and powerful delivery of its 
moral sentiments. She had seen with the delight incident to 
inexperienced youth the charms of scenic representation ; and 
although, since her residence with her aunt Epsom, her feelings 
toward the theatre had und^gone a change, still her only mo- 
tive on this occasion, was the preference given to retirement and 
the pursuit of a study she had commenced. 

It is known, without our aid, to some of oui readers, that the 
dressing rooms of the Park Theatre, are over the green-room, 
or room for the assembling of performers when ready to obey 
the prompter's summons to the stage. The passage leading to 
these rooms, and to the stage, opened in a darksome dirty street 
called Theatre Alley ; since that time, like many other things, 
reformed. The first floor of the buUding, which is an adjunct to 
the theatre proper, was occupied by the aforesaid green-room, 
and the passage way from the street or alley to it, to the stage, 
and to the stair-case leading to the dressing rooms. The sec^md 
floor was divided into three apartments, one of which was at this 
time appropriated to Mr. Cooke, and ^e others to some of the 
principal male performers of the company, none of whom hap- 
lened to play on the evening of which we speak, nor were their 
isual occupants in the house. The third floor had likewise 
luree dressing rooms, one of which was occupied by Mrs. £p- 
om and her deiughter, a second accommodated Mr. Spiffard and 
another comedian, and the diird was similarly used by others of 
the company. Above this again were other tiring rooms, better 
filled, at least in quantity, (the persons of lesser wei^t in this 
community, as in other places, rising nearer the clouds, as poets 
and painters mount to garrets,) — and still higher were apart- 
ments for tailors, sopemumeraries and trumpery, all called ward^ 
robe. Each landing on the staircase was lighted usually by a 
lamp, but as Emma asoended with h«r aunt imd cousin, it bemg 
yet twilight, she had not noticed whether the lamp was burning 
or not 

Am she now descended to the floor on which die dressiog 
room of 6eoi|>e Frederick Cooke was situated, she found hcv- 
■elf inrc^ed m dafkneas» and it appealed to her that the lanf> 
had been eili^gaiABd at die moment she opened die door of 
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the apartment from which she issued. With the confidence of 
innocence, and that courage given by a just appreciation of her 
own character, she kept on her way, darkling ; but as she pass- 
ed the l^t dressing room she was suddenly arrested, and felt 
herself seized round the waist, by the strong grasp of a man's 
arm, and forcibly drawn towards the door. She struggled to 
return to the stairs whence she came— and in her struggles con- 
fusedly heard the words murmured, *' lovely girl — I will make 
your fortune — ^I love you — no harm — " and a rude kiss was at- 
tempted upon her averted face. 

" Help ! Aunt ! Cousin ! Cousin Trowbridge," cried the 
struggling maid, ** Monster ! Ruffian ! Help ! Help !" 

A door opened, and a figure in a dressing gown appeared in the 
doorway. This person, finding the landing and stairs in 
darkness, turned back into the room, snatched a light and rush- 
ed out. The arm which had seized Emma was suddenly with»- 
drawn, the rufi[ian had vanished, and she sunk on the lower step 
of the stairs she had just descended, faintly crying " Help." 

Thus before she could see the satyr who had assailed her, ex- 
cept by the faint and impeded light from the door that had been 
thrown open, some rays of which fell on a face unknown to her, 
she was lefl alone, sitting on the stairs leading to her aunt's 
dressing room — ^leaning with one arm on the step above that on 
which she was seated, and with the other outstretched in search 
x)f her bonnet — ^in that attitude — ^her bonnet ofp— her face, neck 
and shoulders almost covered by the profusion of her. golden 
ringlets — in this state of apparent helplessness was she found 
by George Frederick Cooke. 

The veteran had been preparing for the ensuing scene, under 
the hands of his hair-dresser, Dennis 0*Dogherty ; and attend- 
ed by his servant, or, as he called himself, his valet de shatn^ 
Trustworthy Davenport (the first an honest hibemian, and the 
second a thorough going yankee,) and hearing a female voice 
cry for help, George Frederick rushed to the rescue with all the 
promptitude of a preux chevalier,, and stood in an attitude of 
unfeigned amazement at the apparition of such a lovely creature 
so strangely situated ; lovely he could now see that she was, for 
a blaze of light fell strong and full upon her, from the candle he 
had seized, and from another borne aloft by the tall yankee, his 
valet. 

" This way, O'Dogherty !— Hei'e, Davenport !— My d^ 
young lady, have you fallen? — ^Are you hurl? — Let me assist 
you ! Are you hurt ?" 

^ No sir. I am not hurt. Some ruffian assailed me. H« 

3 
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must have gone info that room, I think— w peihiqui down Btaira." 

" That doorT Ha !— O'Dogberty !— Davenport !— that door 

—I beg jour pardon, Madam. Bring a glass of wine, O'Do^- 

eitjr !-^nd Davenport, see who is in that room — the dow is 

" And there is no speck of Ught," said Trusty, as he obeyed. 

" Tou are faint, taj dear," said th« old gentleman, " Let cte 
assiat you into this room — and there you can sit down until you 
recover yourself. For £mma was now standing at the foot of 
the stairs near the tragedian's open door. 

" Oh no sir, no, no, I am well now ;" and the trembling giii, 
hastily adjusting her long and dishevelled tresses under her 
bonnet, attempted to ascend die stairs, but suddenly recollecting 
that to her aunt and cousin, as then engaged, the knowledge of 
heradventure would prove unseaBonable and annoying, and that 
it might prevent Mrs. Trowbridge's exertions as an actress, at 
the Bsme time wondering that her cries had not brought those 
ladies down (but in truth they had not heard her &int and stifled 
calls for help] she concluded to leave them in ignorance for the 
present. 

Davenport returned from his search with the report that no 
one was to be found. 

Ginma, after a moment of hesitation, re-assumed her inlen- 
tiou of going home, and was proceeding down stairs to the lower 
floor, a^er thanking the old gentleman for his assistance and 
kind offers. 

" Where would you go, young lady 1 " said he. 

" Alone ! " 

" There is no danger, sir." 

" I think there is." 

" None, sir, ailer leaving this house." 

" Indeed, miss," said Dennis O'Dogherty, who stood holding 
a decanter of Madeira in one hand, and a full glass in the other. 
" There ore more bod houses in this alley." 

" What sin ! " said Cooke, " do you make a bad house of 
diP theatre 1 " 

" Not I, sir, but among us I think it will get its name up. I 
only mane that there are others in the alley, though this is the 
biggest." 
^* " Mr. O'Dogherty," said the Yankee, " you are mending the 
"•flfelter clean with a plaster of mud." 

" Hold yourtoneues, sirrs !" said Cooke. " How far are yon 
going, young lady {" 
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** Only to Mrs. Epsom's, nr." 

*^ My coat ! Davenport ! I dont go on till the second act* 
O'Do^erty, my hat ! Youn^ lady, you must not go through 
tiiat dark alley alone. I am George Frederick Cooke, madam; 
and though my grey hairs — if I hadn't tiiis hlack wig on — migjbt 
be assurance enough for your security, we will have Dennis 
with us, who knows the alley so well, and Davenport shall carry 
a lanthom before us.'' 

**' Indeed, sir, I have no fears, when out of this house." 

** The house has its traps, sure enough, miss ; and there are 
some who make the sight of an unprotected beauty a cue to 
their licentiousness ; but pardon me, the night is growing dark, 
and such a ligure as yours flitting through Theatre-alley might 
attract a ruffian, and occasion an insult even out of the theatre. 
So you must permit — ^therefore, pardon me, I xotU see you home. 
Crive me that glass of wine, O' J3ogherfy, and take care of the 
bottle ; and do you. Trusty, take the lanthom." Havmg tossed 
off (he bumper, he proceeded. ^ I will see you safe home by Aie 
light of Dennises face and Trustworthy's lanthom. And as I 
shall be supporting you, and Davenport canying the light before 
us, that Hibernian shall follow as a rear guard. Come along, 
Davenport, and take your cudgel with you, Dennis! " 

Enuna could no longer decline the aid so frankly offered ; 
and supported by the arm of the veteran, lighted by his trusty 
valet, and guarded by the red-faced Irishman, diey descended 
^e stairs, at the bottom of which they found the old porter. 

^* Did any one pass out within a few minutes? " said Cooke« 

** Yes, sir, a gentleman in a great hurry." 

" Who was he ?" 

♦' I dont know, sir ?" 

** You must know all the performers 1" 

*' He was not a performer I'm sure sir." 

^ Then what 4>usiness had he here ?" 

** He did not come in this way since I came from my supper* 
and as he looked like a gentleman, I let him pass without asking 
questions. He was wrapp'd in a cloak, and his face partly 
covered." 

*^ Some young scape-grace," ejaculated Cooke, as they passed 
out. 

** No, sir," said the porter, '^ he was not young, that I know 
by the way he came down tiiie stairs. He was none of your 
hop-skip-and-jump fellows.'.' 

Emma reached her aunt's house in safefy ; receiving all the 
delicate attentions which a man of sense and feding would be* 
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alow upon a young female in her eituation ; for it h^>peiMd thai 
B(c. Cooke was at this time auch as nature had qualified him for 
being at all times. 

'mi«i they stopped at the door, Emma, having thoroughly 
recovered hei self-posseBaion, said, " I will not oak you in, sir. 
I know your engagements. My amit will add her thanks to 
mine, for your poUteness, at some other time. I hope yoa 
will call upon her, she is not now at home. The thanks and 
blessings of the orphan are with you, sir." Then suddenly 
balding her bead, under the impu]f« of excited feelings, she 
pressed her lips upon the hand which had assisted her, he felt a 
warm tear drop, and she hastily lefl him. 

Cooke, and hb two attendants, turned to retrace their way to 
the theatre, and they bad walked in silence for a minute or 
two, when the hero of the buskjn ejaculated the sisgle word* 
"strange I" He <kew out his handkerchief, and, rubbing fail 
eyes, said, " Who is this beautiful creature, Dennis 1" 

" Sure and she is beautifv), sir," said Dennis. 

" I know that, you blockhead ; but who is she I" 

" Sure, Mister Cooke, you wotddn't caU me a blockbead fbi 
not knowing aU Hie beautiful creatures. And, indeed, Mr. 
Cooke, and I think she is none of the company, or she would 
not have minded a Lttle affair of that sort — quite ao muck," 

"Ciet out, you blackguard, do you know what you are say- 
ing I" 

" Mr. Dog-hearty," said Davenport. " means the preseirt 
company." 

" To be sure," said Dennis, " that's what I mean ; the present 
company always excepted." 

" He don't know what he means," said Cooke. 

" Fai't, and I do, sir, without maining any disrespect to youi^ 
self, Mr. Cooke, or any of the other ladies of the stage, past, 
present, or to come." 

" Hold your tangue, sir !" 

'^Andlcan do that; and what the more wiU you know if 
Idor 

" Have you ever seen her before, Davenport 1" inquired the 
Ingadian, turning to his yankee attendant. 

" 1 have, be sure, Mr. Cooke," said the valet de tAom, " and 
noticed her with considerable admiration. For, to tell the truth, 
which I always endeavour to do, Modt*ly, in our bauat, ihiiMa 
like a candle in a dark night, or ' a good deed in a naughty 
world,' as the poet says. But I mi ber in another house — at 
cborch ; and there ahe k>d[s like ao inbi^Htaat <tf tha upper ra- 
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^0118 : t don't mean the galletyy or die npper tier of boxes* An 
angel — a descending spirit, come to tell * Hie secrets of the 
w^d unknown,' as i^orval says." 

This ihapsody, given with a nasal tone, and tnie Aew Eng- 
land or old Enghsh peculiarity- of accent and enunciation, tickled 
the tragedian's fancy, and turned die current of his thou^ts. 
After good naturedly exclaiming, ** Hush, you barbaious mor- 
derer of Dominie Home !'' he communed with fatmsdf as he 
returned to the business of the ni^t ; occasionally a word 
escaped him, such as «• brute" — ^»* beautiAil" — ^daughter"— 4but 
further communication widi Dennis or Davenport, he held none. 



CHAPTER m. 
JL Remmciation. 

"Time is tbe nurse and breeder of all good." 
" Temperance is a delicate wench.*'— iSAoAapeor'tf. 

Mv Story is one of ordinary life. Its incidents are such, 
mainly, as i have known to occur. If I have introduced an 
Irishman and a Yankee, it is because my scene is in New-Toric ; 
and in New- York one cannot turn a comer but an Irishman is 
at one elbow and a Yankee at the other. It will be seen by the 
sequel that 1 mean no disrespect to the natives of the Emerald 
Isle — ^I feel none. Take Pat from the influence of bad, or no 
education ; give him a fair chance in the race, he will out- 
strip the best and the proudest of Europe ; and Jonathan is my 
own countryman, only bom further •' down east," where I have 
found some of the most enlightened heads, and tme§]t hearts, 
of all who can boast die name of '^ Yankee." 

We will now take up the thread of our story, and open the 
conversation which was on the eve of commencement when we 
dropt the stitch in our knitting-work. We return to the colloquy 
of Mrs. Epsom, Mrs. Spifiard, (latd Mrs. Trowbridge,) and 
Emma Portland, which has been so long necessarily delayed. 

^ Emma, dear," said Mrs. Spiffiord, as she selected the dress 
she intended to wear in die evening ; ^ will you help me with 
these ruffles ?" 

a* 
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^ Certai]ily» counn ^" and putting aside her needTe-winrkr 
she crossed the apartment to receive the stage ornaments* 
** Why, these are old fashioned/' 

** They are for an elderly lady ; I am to play an old lady to-^ 
ni^t in Cumberland's *• Wheel of Fortune/ i ou, who do not 
read plays, may not know that Penraddock is one of Eemble's^ 
Cooke's, and Cooper's fine parts. As this is the first time of 
Mr. Cooke's playing the character in America, I am anzioua 
that he may be well supported^ as far as my exertions can go 
towards giving support to his talents." 

'* I have read the ^ Wheel of F(Hrtune/ said Emma, ^ and 
most of Cumberland's plays. My brother" — and a slight cloud 
passed over her beaming countenance ; *' my brother did not 
prohibit dramatic authors,, but he selected for me. I once had a 
strong relish for plays.^^ 

" When you were young, I suppose," said Mrs. Epsom, with 
a sneering snuffle. 

•' When I was — " Emma was going to say * happy ;' but de- 
licacy, and the consciousness of present good, checked her. 
^ When my — " again she stopped. ^ What shall I do with thia 
ruffle, cousin?" 

Mrs. Spiffiffd gave the necessary directions, and described 
Ihe dress which was intended for the character of Mrs. Wood- 
ville, in the ^bove named play, and then continued — " I don't 
think you ever saw me personate an old woman. I am to play 
a part, perhaps, unsuited to my figure to-night, and I hope you 
win go and see how 1 perform, that I may have your opinion 
to-morrow." 

Emma had anticipated the triial which now approached. Even 
before the outrage which had been ofiered by the unknown 
ruffian, and which we have related, she had felt a growing reluc* 
tance to visiting the private part of the theatre. That occur- 
rence had determined her ; and with due consideration she had 
made up her mind, (after consulting a friend who will be here* 
afler introduced to the reader,) to avoid, unless some duty 
required her attendance, (some service not otherwise to be 
performed for her protectors,} to avoid any communication 
with the recesses of the theatre. To introduce the subject ta 
her firiends, as they were situated, was a difficulty which her 
delicate mind shrunk from. She had feared to mention the story 
of the insult that had been ofiered to her ; and feared still more 
to make known the determination which had been its result ; 
but now she found it necessary to avow her resolution,, and as* 
sign the cause. Having thus resolved what her conduct must 
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be hereafter in respect to the theatre, die answeied widi all die 
firmness of a philosopher, but with all the gentleness of her sex, 
and peculiarly sweet character, " No cousin^ I hope you will 
excuse me/' 

^ No ! why not V and both the ladies fixed their eyes in as* 
tonishment upon her. 

^ I hope my aunt, and you,, cousin, will permit me to remain 
at home this evening, and not even ask why?*' Again she felt 
unequal to her task, and wished to avoid explanation* 

^ You may do as you please, certainly. But why not see the 
play ? The Wheel of Fortune is an unceptionable comedy." 

^ I have read it, and many by the same author. Mr. Cun^ 
berland has been characterized by Goldsmith as *^ the Terence 
of England, the mender of hearts ;' but I do not think his plays 
unexceptionable. There a^e many objectionable passages ; and 
in all his works he is an advocate for the absurd and unchristian 
practice of duelling.'' 

^ O my Emma, you are a little prude,"^ said Mrs. Spifiard f 
and rising, she took a seat nearer Emma, accompanying hex 
words with a playful tap on the cheek. 

'^^ I hope not, Cousin,"^ said the blushing girl. 

^ I can't see what objection you can have to seeing your 
cousin's scenes," snuffled Mrs. Epsom. 

^^ Will not my dear aunt permit me to remain at home ?" 

^ You grow more and more opposed to the theatre, I think,'' 
was the reply ; '^ and with your voice and figure, it is exactly 
the line of ILfe you ought to choose, and I have told you so 
again and again." 

" But you have also told me, dear aunt, that you would have 
me consult my own happiness. My needle, and my habits of 
industry place me above the dread of want ; and I have no am- 
bition to display my voice or figure." 

^*And then," continued the aunt, '^'what an advantage ta 
have the instruction of your cousin and myself." 

^ But Emma," added Mrs. Spifiard, '^ would feel herself de* 
graded by treading the stage/' This was said with some 
asperity — perhaps from consciousness. 

'^ Oh," exclaimed Emma, her beautiful cheeks glowing with 
additional colour, '^ Oh, how I have dreaded and wished to 
avoid this subject ! But I find that in this as in every thing 
else, an honest, plain avowal d the truth, is the best mode of 
overcoming difficulties." 

*^ I beg your pardon, my dear," said Mrs, Spifiard, earnestly 
and tenderLy. «^ I did not mean to hurt your feelings, or 
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reproach ymi for difiering from us in opinion. My educatiozi 
haa been very unlike yours;" and she sighed. ^But you 
had better go widi us — perhaps — ^you will be very lonely here. 
Take your book, as you have before done, and sit in our room, 
if you will not go in front and see the play." 

*^ Unless for some veiy particular reason, cousin," said Em- 
ma, firmly, ^ I will never again enter the walls of that theatre." 

^^ Heyday ! what have we now !" exclaimed the aunt. 

£mma, dien, with simplicity, related the insult she had re^ 
eeived, and the fright she had experienced. She narrated the 
occurrence, not as we have described it (we, to whom all things 
are known,) but as it appeared to her. She apologized for let- 
ting so many hours pass without mentioning the circumstance. 
She expressed her deep feeling of &e insult offered to her from 
some one evidently acquainted with tiie house, and, as she 
could not but suppose, feeling at home in it. She expressed 
strongly her gratitude to her protector, and added, ^* It is not 
the fear of personal injury that has made me come to this reso- 
lution, but a sense of what is due to you and to myself; ta 
you, my aunt and cousin, as protectors of my orphan state ; to 
myself, as one depending for future prosperity and usefufaaess 
on present conduct I ought, as the subject is now unavoidably 
brought into discussion, to add that it is not alone the event I have 
recounted to you that has caused my determination, but the im- 
proper words I have, at various times, been obliged to hear in 
passing and repassing to your apartment in the theatre, and the 
improper conduct I have been forced to witness. With you — in 
your company^ I am protected from insult, and see, at least, the 
appearance of decency among the people called supernume- 
raries, and others, who, when unrestrained by the presence of 
their superiors or employers, are not governed by laws or feel- 
ings which render them proper persons for a young and unpro* 
tected female to be placed so near, as to be within hearing of 
their jests and ribaldry. Tou cannot be always widi me — ^your 
dvLij calls you before the public — and my appearance does not 
command respect frtmi the ignorant, or shield my conduct from 
the suspicions or the censures of the libertine. My pleasure is 
in retirement The gay frequenters of the boxes — or the glit- 
tering decorations of tiie proscenium of the theatre, give me, of 
late, no delight ; I am isohrted among flie auditors ; and die 
scenes which appear to please them, too often disgust me. If 
such is my situation in front of the curtain, behind it I feel that 
I am exposed to insult except in your immediate presence. 
The gendemen and ladiee of die dieatve are engaged in tkek 



respective duties ; smd are, for the most part, unknown to me. 
That Tmay be subjected to calumny is but too apparent, whila 
placed so nearly in contact with vulgar indelicacy — not to say 
indecency. I hope my good aunt and cousin will yield to me 
in this, and not attribute my refusal to visit the theatre (except 
on occasions when duty to them requires) to false delicacy or 
any improper motive." 

Her ''good aunt" sat petrified dnrmg this address. She 
had never heard any thing like it from female mouth before, 
and thought the girl ''possessed." Mrs. Spiffard's counte- 
nance had varied as Emma spoke. As she looked at her ani- 
mated face, her own dark eyes sparkled^ — as she listened to the 
accents of truth, purity, and feeling, she thought of the inno- 
cence of childhood,, and the train of events which had since 
occurred and changed her to that which she knew herself now 
to be. 

When Emma ceased to speak, her cousin dismissed these 
remembrances of former days and subsequent events — she felt 
as if she would willingly be in union wi^ the holiness of the 
beautiful object before her, and at the same time be its prop* 
AH her better self filled her bosom and glowed in her counter 
nance, as she exlaimed, " I will never ascribe any of my 
JBmma's actions to an improper motive I" and she kksed the 
girl with enthusiasm, while tears of aSection dimmed the lustre 
of her eyes — ^but the jewel, which nature has bestowed on att 
her childiren, shone witib its native radiance through those heal* 
ing tears. 

^ I don't know what is the matter with me this morning,''' 
said Mrs. Epsom. *' I have not felt well since breakfast," and 
she went to a closet, and mixing something in a tumbler ap» 
plied to it as a medicine. 

Before the good lady had taken the emptied glass from her 
mouth, Spifiard entered — ^in that frame of mind which the 
reader may imagine to have been the result of the ccmversatioii 
and inuendos heard in the park, the ramble with Cooke, and 
the soliloquy which followed ; all of which we have made the 
world duly acquainted with. 

The first thing that caught his sight was the tumbler at the 
mouth of Mrs. Epsom. His eye was fixed upcm it, and upon 
the old lady, with an expression, the description of which, 
words cannot convey. All the teitific images which he had 
been combatting rushed again triumphantly upon his imagina* 
tion. His Ups were con^>ressed — ^he was fixed to the ipoin^ 
and the eyes of hia wife and her mother were fixed upon. him. 
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The latter turned away, put by the tumbler, and resumed her 
seat with great and dignified composure. 

Spifiiurd turned his eye to his wife with a look of inquiiy. 

** What's the matter, Mr. Spifiard ?" she asked. 

^< The matter ? nothing — I — I have had a long walk with 
Mr. Cooke — ^I — ^I am a little fatigued." And he sat down. 
His feelings approached to that sickness which occasicxis total 
prostration of bodily power — some times called heart-sickness. 

^* I hope," said Mrs. Spiffard, *' that the old gentleman was 
gay and agreeable. He was not very clear at rehearsal, and cut 
it rather short, leaving the prompter to supply his place. I am 
afraid he has been busier with his bottle than his book." This 
was G^oken in a forced manner, and to hide the feelings occa- 
sioned by the previous scene. 

*^ What a pity it is," said Emma, who had now resumed her 
secluded seat by the window, ** that a man of such talents 
should be a slave to such a debasing vice." 

*^ It is a great pity," said the old lady, with a most hjrpocriti- 
cal sigh, as she took a huge pinch of Irish blackguard. 

'^ It is damnable," cried Spiffard, with a tone and look which 
was as new to his auditory as it was unaccountable from any 
thing that had occurred since his appearance among them. 

It is thus that we bring into new grftnpia and <»nTnpnnwa i^fulm 

ings acquired elsewhere— and which are discordant, and some- 
times irritating, to those of the persons we approach ; and thus 
we, by our ill temper, mar the social harmony of our friends. 
How is this to be avoided? By repressing our selfish sensa- 
tions, and adapting ourselves to those we mingle with. 

** Perfectly damnable," he continued. ^^How can rational crea-> 
tures be reconciled to the infamy which must attend so loathsome 
a habit, even if they do not dreieul the miseiy that precedes the 
death they purchase by their folly ? We do not sufficiently show 
our detestation of the practice in men^ but even the most 
thoughtless are shocked when they see it in a woman :" and 
he looked at Mrs. Epsom, not unobserved by his wife. 

t« Indeed, Mr. Spifiard, you take the matter up too seriously, 
and speak too severely," she said. " A little stimulus is neces» 
saiy, absolutely necessary afler, and sometimes during the 
exertions our profession demands." 

** I deny the necessity, madam. If it exists, the professkm 
ought to be abandoned. This stimulating, when of^en repeated, 
becomes a habit The practitioner from a little goes to more, 
until die stomach becomes vitiated, and the appetite depraved. 
Then the time inevitably comes, when to refirain ai^>earB woiso 
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than death; worse than ^e worst of deaths; adeadiofmadDess 
and remorse ! unless some friendly hand, or blessed drcum- 
stance, snatches the victim from destruction." 

*« I believe there is much truth in niiiat you say," said his 
wife ; ^ but I do not see what has occasioned your great warmA 
on the subject at this moment. Before you came in, we were 
engaged in a very interesting discussion — one in which you will 
take part ; and I must make an appeal to you. What do you 
think ? our little Emma has determined never to enter wi&iin 
the walls of the theatre ; and I can assure you that she has de- 
hvered her determination with an emphasis and manner — ^not 
to say discretion — ^which has convinced me that she would be 
the ornament of any stage in the world. But she abjures play- 
houses in toto— at least all behind the curtain, if not both boxes 
and stage." 

*•*' She is right !" said Spifiard, emphatically ; <' the stage ! no ! 
she is right !" 

*' Right?" exclaimed the two actresses. 

** Tes, right. She is innocent — she is pure — she is unsophis- 
ticated and uncontaminated : and to remain so let her hold to 
her determination." 

^^ Thank you, sir," said his wife, and her eyes flashed their 
lightnings, and then were overclouded by the dark black des- 
cending brow ; while her previously flushed cheek blanched. 

" My mother and myself are indebted to you !" 

*' The husband was silent His silence was not that of one 
who has said that which was wrong or untrue. He looked 
firmly in the eyes of his wife, as if to read his destiny there. 

Emma felt as if she was the cause of this threatening silence 
— ^the stillness which precedes the thunder's crash — and she 
wished to conduct, harmless, the lightnings of the gathering 
storm. She lifled her sunny eyes as she spoke, and fixed them 
upon Mrs. Spiffard. 

*' Nay, cousin, Mr. Spiffard knows, as we all do, that many, 
very many ladies, exemplary for virtues, as well as conspicuous 
for talents and acquirements, have not only frequented the thea- 
tre, but trod the stage. Ladies, who have adorned real life by 
their good conduct, their prudence, and their charity, as splen- 
didly as they did the stage by their accomplishments and genius. 
I need not go to a foreign land for examples, when I can name 
so many at home— and when I know and feel the purity and vir- 
tues of my kind and good cousin." 

This was spoken by the charming girl with the full confi- 
dence of truth, for such was her conviction. But the words 
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entered the soul of Mrs. Spiffard like a two-edged sword. The 
blood rushed to her face— -her cheeks burned — and from her 
lowering brow and dark ejes, flashed a glance upon Emaia, 
such as only truth might bear unharmed. But it met the open 
eye and arched brow of innocence, unconscious of offendmg, 
and the glance of the conscience-stricken was cast on thefloory 
widi an expression of troubled emotion, confused ideas, and 
wandering thoughts, almost too much for endurance. 

Emma felt that she had failed to produce the good she wished ; 
but could litde conceive the cause of the failure. The gloomy 
silence continued. At length Spiffard spoke, mildly and in a 
subdued tone. *' Mrs. Spifrard," said he, rising, and taking her 
hand, " 1 have something to communicate to you." 

The lady rose gloomily to accompany her lord. 

" 1 will finish this ruffle up stairs, and bring it to you in a 
minute or two," said Emma ; and without waiting reply she left 
the room with an air as light and graceful as we may imagine 
the waving of an angel's plumes, when winged to the regions of 
bliss. 

There was a pause of a few moments. Zeb seemed to think 
that as the young lady had lefl the room, the old lady might do 
the same ; but old ladies do not always foUow the example of 
young ones ; and when they do, they do not always move upon 
angels' wings. She did not seem inclined to move at all. The 
husband sat down. His wife took her seat again in a dignified 
sullen silence. He revolved in his mind the communication he 
had to make. ** Should he speak of the remarks of the young 
ment" He dismissed the thought. '' How should he break the 
subject ?" His reverie was interrupted by his wife's voice. 

** Mamma, Mr. Spifi^d, it appears, has some private com- 
munication to make to me. Shall we retire ?" and she again 
moved from her seat. 

*' I am going, child." And the stately dame took a liberal 
pinch of snuflT, gathered together her sewing materials, and her 
book, and with a swimming air and no veiy sweet expression of 
countenance, left her son and daughter to the matrimonial hap- 
piness which appeared to await them. 

Mrs. SpifTaid looked gloomily upon her spouse. He started 
up— walked — and then sat down again. 

The importance of our subject — viz. — conjugal happiness, or 
^6 reverse, is so great, that we are compelled to commence 
another chapter before venturing upon it 
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CHAPTER IT. 

'ExplanaUona and Ccneeatmmd. 

*^ will but join you together as they join waioacot ; then one of 

you will prove a shnrnkpaimel, and like green tnbberi warp— waip!" 

"Wooing, wedding, and repenting, is as a Scotch jig;****** the first— full 
as fantastical — the wedding mannerly-modeat — ^then cornea repentance an4 
*** &ll8 into a cinque-pace — till he sinks into his grave." — Shakapeare, 

It is no trifling matter, gentle reader, for us to draw aside the 
veil of the matrimonial sanctuary — and expose to your gaze the 
mysteries of wedded life. Be assured it is not to gratify your 
idle curiosity that we do it, hut to show you the inevitable con- 
sequences of ill-assorted unions — matches that smell of the 
brimstone — ^md to point out the blessings which as certainly 
flow from a marriage in which the parties are induced to make 
the important contract from a knowledge of each other's good 
qualities founded upon long continued observation, and a sense 
of their moral duties. To such, the quotations at the head of 
this chapter do not apply. 

Neither will we exclude from the list of good qualities, in male 
or female, youth, health, or beauty. We would have you, 
madam (or miss,) to marry a man a little older than yourself, 
even tan years older if you should be foolish enough to think 
of a husband at fifteen. Now, our hero, Zebediah SpifTard, 
was five years younger than his wife, and this was not as it 
ought to be, though the experiment may succeed. But, my 
dear young ladies, as you value soul or bodyi do not marry an 
old irian — or even an elderly gentleman of fifty — wig or no 
wig^ — however tempting his riches, his accomplishments, his 
knowledge of the world, or even his virtues. Nature has for- 
bidden it ; and she will be obeyed, or the pains and penalties 
must be inflicted for the breach of her laws. She does not 
bring those who break them into court, formally to arraign, try, 
condemn, and punish them — the crime, as in many other 
cases, ** brings its own punishment." As to the old gentle- 
jnan, or man of fifty, if he must have a wife, let him be content 
to marry merits and waive pretensions to youth and beauty. 
But it is time we return to the man and wife of our story. 

Mr. and Mrs. Spifferd, were left, by the departure of Emma 
Portland and Mrs. Epsom, to the full and free enjoyment of 
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the bitter cup which they had been prepari^ for themselves — 
each for the other — and each for self — by precipitation on one 
part, and deception on the other. 

Spif&rd still continued sitting, as if unconscious of the de- ' 
parture of the young lady or 'the old ; or as if he had no part to 
play in the matrimonial scene. In truth he was at a loss how 
to begin.^ 

Before he had arrived at the theatre of action, he thought he 
had resolved to tell his wife how evil tongues spoke of her ; — 
and to question her bluntly ; but now, that she was before him, 
he had not the heart to do it. In truth, his nature was such 
that he would not willingly inflict pain upon any human being, 
and much less upon one who loved him. We say he would 
not willingly, that is, when reason was unclouded by passion. 
But it had become necessary that their marriage should be 
announced — ^that his wife's name ; that the words ^Mrs. Spiffard' 
should be in the play-bills. It had been at his request that the 
union had been kept private, meaning to annomice it at the end 
of the theatrical season. The secrecy had originated in a fear, 
which he did not avow to himself, of the ridicule of these same 
young gentlemen, who had now, by commencing an attack 
upon him, forced him to avow his blissful state. And what 
reason should he give for the change of plan and opinion ? 

Spiffard was a lover of truth ; a declaimer against disguise : 
he had deviated from the path of rectitude in concealing his 
marriage ; he had acted under the influence of self-delusion, 
and contrary to sober conviction, in contracting it : he was 
punished by the consequences naturally flowing from the fault. 

Mrs. Spiffard had resumed her uneasy seat, and sat looking 
at the livid countenance of her husband, and feeling that sick- 
ness of the heart which the consciousness of hidden acts, and 
the fear of detection, causes. At length, impatient of a sus- 
pense which became more dreadful, each moment, and tortured 
by imaginings more harrowing than any reality, she started 
from her chair, and arousing all that whirlwind of passion 
which a bad education, and evil example from childhood, bad 
made her own, and, as it were, engrafted upon her better na- 
ture, (and a display of which had never been made before her 
present husband, or even her cousin Emma,) she folded her 
beautiful arms, and with a step which is called theatrical, but 
which is the true indication of lofty feeling or great excitement, 
and belongs to the nature of passion, she walked the room, 
bending on her lord as threatening a look as ever Lady Mac • 
beth bestowe<l upon her wavering would-be-king when he 
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hesitated to do that which he wished done ; letting *^ I dare 
not wait upon I wouid, like the poor cat i'the adage/^ At 
length she ceased her walk, and stood before him ; and, after a 
pause, assuming a tone of irony, she said, *' I thought you had 
something of high import to propose, Mr. Spiffiurd !" 

^* Please to sit down, madam," said Zeh, who had been 
roused by his wife's tone and attitude ; '* please to be seated," 
and he led her to her chair. She resumed b&t seat with a 
scornful toss of the head. He slowly drew his chair near, 
and placed himself beside her. 

''It has become necessary, Mrs. Spifiard, that our marriage 
should be announced." 

A weight was lifted from the lady's bosom — she breadied 
&eer — and replied, '' the concealment was a plan of your own, 
Mr. Spiffard." 

''It was, madam, and like all concealments, was fooJish if 
not criminal, and rewarded accordingly." 

Mrs. Spifiard felt the blood rush to her cheeks and forehead 
-^-again ^e breathed hard, as she said, '' What has changed 
your view of the subject 1 — I mean^ — what — -1" 

Our hero felt unequal to the task of telling the truth, althoiK^h 
thus questioned. He shrunk from inflicting pain on od» who 
had committed her welfare to his keeping. He took refuge in 
a second concealment, while reprobating the first. This is 
weakness, but not unconunon. He hesitated, and then said, 
*' concealment looks like fear of shame—or consciousnees «f 
wrong." 

''The concealment was in compliance with your wish*" 
repUed his wife ; but in a tone faltering and subdued**^ : 

"My intention was, as I then stated to you, that "jsQur 
name should remain imaltered in the bills until tiie end of your 
present engagement ; when we would leave town, and an- 
nounce our marriage at the time. But circumstances — simper- 
tinent-^in short, it is best to tell the truth openly — and meet-r-" 
he hesitated. 

Mrs. SpLOTard again had been pale ; now, thp blood rushed 
to her face and neck. " Meet what, sir ?" 

" The consequences." 

" The consequences !" she repeated. " The consequences !" 

" At least," he continued, " when it is known that you are 
my wife, I shall not hear— or — ^if I do — ^I shall have a light to 
resent as insults to myself — ^" again he hesitated/ 

The haikghty spirit of the mifortunate womim had b^en 
aroused. She had begun the conversatioii in a atrain of 1^^ 
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feeling, and a t(^e of offended pride, and assumed superiority ; 
but conscience now asserted its rights. We mean, by con- 
science, the memory of past transactions, which reason pro- 
nounces to be wrong. And the inward inquiry of, '' What has 
he heard 1" overpowered her. 

**It is the mwfortune of our profession — its curse-^*' at 
length, she said, ** that the idle, the mischievous, and the ma- 
lignant, feel at hberty to suggest any ill, or frame any report to 
our detriment, and Uie world is ready to credit any story that 
may be fabricated to the disadvantage of an actress." 

" It is too true. But you can defy — V* 

" I do defy, sir !" 

Short as Imd been the time between the quailing of her lofty 
spirit and the la^t question, she had rallied the energies of 
her character, so far, at least, as to act the ofiended innocent, 
but it was in a style of unnatural^ exaggeration ; which, al- 
though not satisfactory to her husband, gave an excuse and 
opportunity for self-delusion; and he resolved to believe, 
idiiere it was so much his interest that the belief should be well 
founded. Muoh of the belief of this credulous worid has the 
same species of foundation. 

All the native kindly disposition of the water-drinker retam- 
ed — or rather burst forth from the cloud which had obscured il 
— and taking his wife's hand, he said, ^* I have been urged to 
uneasiness, irritation, anxious thought, and almost to unjust 
wspicions, by the foolish babble of two or three gentlemen, who 
no doubt knew, by some means, of our marriage, and took diis 
mode of punishing me for the concealment. Th>y perhiqw, 
for the moment, ^ink themselves justifiable ; though I cannot 
see how the term quiz or hoax can justify falsehood of any de* 
aciqition^ Truth is too sacred to be jested with ; and its vio* 
lation, in any shape, is a blot upon the character of man or 
woman ; it is a fault Aat ought to be punished by the contempt 
of the world, as well as by self-disapprobation. I will imme* 
diately announce our marriage. I wronged both yxm and my- 
self in the wish for a moment's concealment Your name 
shall appear as Mn. Sfuffivd in the next bilk of the theatre. 
TUb will prevent anpr more koaxmg; and I hope you will 
forgive me finr aUowmg the jesto of these thoughtlesa young 
men to have a moipentary efkci upon me.'' 

Mrs. SpiAord bant into tears. She was moved by conSci- 
iag thooj^ ; and, though tears were a relief, there was a 

ffkm of bittsrness minted in the stream from the ovoftm- 
cap of < 
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The hmband apoke sootUngly* *^ Gome, eomBf no more 
of Ihis— I am going out for a short time—when I come hack 
let me see that this cloud has left no tiace behind it" 

*^ Oh, God! oh, 6od^! what a nvretch am I !" exclaimed his 
wife, as soon as left alone. 

Having thus introduced our readers (in that abrupt manner 
recommended by critics, a!nd long practised by story*tell«r8 in 
prose and verse,) to some of the prominent personages of our 
histcury, we will now go to the beginning, and^ soberly and 
regularly, give an account of the biilh, parentage, and educap 
tion of Zebediah Spifiard ; and perhaps show that he is of 
noble descent, and might bear heraldric h<mours on his coach, 
if he had one — ^that is ats It nmy be. 

We will speak of th^ water-drinker, trowing how he passed 
throu^ the states or 9iage8 of life— of a barefooted Green 
Mountain boy — a Boston lawyer's clerk— and a travelling 
Yankee gentleman, to the stage^ on which we found him, of the 
rfew-York Theatre. But in all this it will be our pleasant 
duty, more especially, to account for that morbid sensibility, 
which was woven into his very essence, on the subject- of 
ebriety ; that dread which he entertained of the effects of any 
approach to a habit of intemperance — a dread, which, with the 
species of fascination that every victim to the habit exerted 
over him, formed the bams of his character. 



CHAPTER V. 

Beginning of a Town — and a Man, 

"For the table, sirjit shall be served in; for the meat, sir, it shall be co- 
rered ; for your coming in to dinner, sir, let it be as humours end conceits 
shall govern."— iSAoAspeore. 

r 

/ — i— 

"Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows, 
\ While proudly riding o'er the azure realm, . 

logallant tiim the gilded vessel goes; 
Youth on the prow, and pleasure at the helm : 
' Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind's sway, 

That hushed in gijim repose, ezpeots his evenmg pi^y.^'-Orcy. 
. ' ♦# 

Gbntlb and courteous reader, or rather readers, (f<Mr lib» 
Legion, ye are many that ^all read these memoirs ;) fair road^ 
ers— for the life of Zebediah Spifi&rd will be lead by eveiy 
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female that can read, (and all read in dtts our happy knd ;) this 
book will be sought after bj the &ir sex, inasmucfa as it tr^ls 
of tffe gay and the grave— ^ good and bad— of ladieSy and of 
those who, next to soldiers, are the delight of ladies ; we mean 
players ; those lively, happy, delightful chfldren of the mimic 
world, who present to the minds of youth a picture of en- 
chanting power, ever varying and ever* bright. *Kind readeis,, 
of both sexes, we sit down ^termmed to write for your amuse- 
ment, (ftur be it from us to attempt to instruct you,) a faithful 
narrative of adventures appertaining to the romance of real life, 
from the perusal of which you shall undoubtedly rise as tired in 
mind and body, owing to excessive excitement and long con- 
tinued gratification, as ever you did from the representation of 
a play, or even of an Italian opera. But as we have promised to 
b€^^ at the beginning, we must hasten to commence our story. 

Zdsediah Spif&rd was born in the month of October, of the 
year 1786, in an obscure but very pleasant village, appertainiiig 
to the truly democratic state of Vermont. His father had been 
one of the first settlers, a pioneer, and the village, in accor- 
dance with self-complacency, which makes so great an item in 
the account of human happiness, was called *^ Spiffiurd Town." 

Squire Spiffard, our hero's Either, made tike first clearing in 
the valley of Long-pond, where he arrived with all his worldly 
possessions, (an axe, a yoke of oxen, a wagon, and a wife,) 
before a tree had been *^ felled ;" and where he, in a few years, 
saw a thriving village, the fruit of his enterprising industry, 
spread from h» dwelling and surround him ; the inhabitants of 
which were gmteful to &e man who had led them to the wilder- 
ness, pointing their way to a land flowing with milk and honey. 

His first shelter, a log hut, now (diat is, at this second be- 
ginning of our histcMry, and the first beginning of the life of our 
Mffo in 1786,) appertained, or was appended to the neat and 
spacious white mansion that sheltered his numerous offspring, 
and served as a wash-house,; having previously served as a 
kitchen, when the present kitchen was the mansion-hottse* 

Such is the progress of a settler in the wilderness, and it is 
but a few years since Yermont was such. The log hitU is at 
first '* pariour, Idtcben^ and hall ;" then is erected the log Aewe, 
larger, better furnished, and more comfortably plastered with 
clay; then the hut becomes the kitchen, and shortly after, (a 
aaw-mitt having been erected on a neighbouring stream,) the 
iramed and planked mansion arises, the house becomes, in its 
tarn, the kitchen, vrfule the original igerm, die hut, is degraded 
to a waah-houae or pig-aty. 
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Instead of lookiiigv as he once did, from the door of his lowly 
dweUing, on a thick and ahnost impenetrable forest, his own 
clearing aknie giving him a peep at the beautiful sheet o^Valer 
he called a pond, Squire Spifilo'd now saw a long street of com^ 
fortable houses, each with its garden and orchard, while tibe 
spires of the Court-house, the school, and the church, maifced 
the presence of justice, education, and religion. It is true that 
the squke's house, like those of most of his nei^bours, was not 
finished. The upper story served, however, for bed-cham- 
bers and store-rooms ; and below, or on the ground floocv all 
looked and was comfortable— -including the best bed-chamber 
for ^ ever welcome guest. 

So rapid is the progress of Yankee improvement, that b j the 
time our hero was qualified to appreciate its beauties, the valley 
of Long*pond had become a little paradise. We do not mean 
a heavenly, but an earthly paradise, with all its concomitant im- 
perfections, yet possessing that paradisaical feature, youth, wkh 
its bloom fuid growing perfection ; and in spite of the diseases 
incident to youth, a total absence of every sjrmptom of decay. 

A row of neat white houses, separated from each other by 
cultivated enclosures, skirted the level road formed at the foot 
of one of those hills that pncircled this valley. This road was 
on the margin of a lake, which, after the homely manner of our 
country, was called a pond ; and which presented its sweet 
waters to the eye, limpid as those of Lake George, so well 
known to those for whom I write. 

This lovely sheet of pure water extended for miles in front 
of die dwellings occupied by Yankee yeoman, (not farmers of 
the soil but proprietors,) serving and delighting their wives, and 
swarms of white-headed urchins. The pond gave to the villa- 
gers fish and wild fowl, and afforded the male children opportu- 
nities for exercise in swimming, rowing, sliding, and skaiting. 
Between the road and the lake, the cori^elds and meadows 
i^ead in lich luxmriance ; and as you ascended die hill behind 
the houses, you were cheered, in the spring, by the fragrance 
of the apple blossoms, and in autumn, by fniit of every tint and 
flavour. In winter, the hearths blazed with piles of hickory, and 
were made to resound with the shouts of gladness by die fire- 
quMit husking frolic ; when the yellow ears of maize are str^ 
of their outward dusky covering, and the grain rasped from 
the cob, and poured into the basket or bin ; while the rustic jest, 
or the tale of grandfaither's wars with the Indians on Connecii^ 
cut river — or father's adventures when q>posed to Burgoyne,al 
old TtfCy Bennington, or Saratoga, mingle wkh the craefcuig of 
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Ac kii9kaUma$sei^ the chesnuts, the butterautsi and wabiuts, 
and are interrupted by draughts of the precious juice of the ciabf 
the spitzbergen, and the red-streak, fnnn the orchard — ezhayaU 
less source of innocent esdiilaration— 4he gift of heaven, not yet 
converted to a curse by the poison-making still. 

It is not our intention to enter into descriptions of the life of 
the pioneer on an American settlement ; let the i^eader look to 
the pages of Flint, or the inimitable pictures of nature, charac- 
ter, and manners, in *^ The Pioneers" of Fennimore Cooper. 
We merely wish to give some notion of the place of our hero's 
birth, and of those scenes whicli surrounded his infancy and 
boyhood at Spiffard Town ; for these scenes of early life are 
ever present to the adult, go where he will in after days, and 
the impressions from them make part <tf his character, and in- 
fluence his actions, whether as a Ledyard^ he explores the 
Pacific ocean and the deserts of Africa, or as a Starke or a 
Greene leads his brother yeomen to encounter the invader of 
home and the homestead. The scenery and scenes of the Yal* 
ley o( Long-pond, tended to form a part of the character of Ze- 
bediah SpiSard, and therefore appertain to his memoirs. 

We have said, that behind the row of houses which formed 
the village, was a gentiy-rinng hill, on which bloomed the healths 
giving orchard. A few gardens likewise decorated this beauti- 
nil hill, with here and there a grove of the undisturbed native 
growth of the soil, giving a touch of the picturesque to what 
would otherwise have been too uniform. Do not let it be sup- 
posed that we mean to insinuate that the gardens had too much 
regularity, or neatness, or uniformity ; for, except the squire's 
and the parson's, they exhibited a sufBcient portion of luxuriant 
neg^ence about them to avert that charge, and in truth were 
many of them more abundant in weeds than in worth. The 
church likewise ornamented this favoured hill (which in Eng- 
land would have been a mountain), and its rustic spire was a 
heart-soothing feature in the landscape, whether seen from the 
rock which towered above its vane, or from the lake in which 
its peace-inspiring image was reflected. 

We have given some account of the Adam or first man of 
this paradise, by name Jeremiah Spiffing, and by title squire ; 
bill as there never was a paradise without an Eve, or a Zebe- 
diah without a mother, it is incumbent upon us to introduce 
the aqoire's lady, and Zeb's mamma, to the reader. The equn 
had brought whh him to the inldemess, as we have sidd, and 
we do not like repetitioiii, but, at the same time, know flwtfliej 
ave vaiy useful to the memoriet cf novel readers, or even m 
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i readers of true hurtories tike diis ; be that as it maj, we have 

i said, and we repeati he brought with him to the wilderness ft 

( joke of oxen, an axe, a wagon, and a wife. Before the thicket 

I became a paradise — before the swamps on the borders of the 

]ake became meadows, or the blessed sun had been permitted 

I to shine upon the earth and dissipate the encumbent fogs and 

I redundant moisture, poor Mrs. Spiffard died* The husband 

was left wifeless, childless, and disconsolate. He had loved his 

wife. She was his first love, and peihaps he never loved again. 

^ Marry again he certainly did, or we should never have written 

these memoirs of his oldest and lawfuUj-begotten son* 

After bearing up manfully for a time without a help*mate — 
after seeing all clear around him — settlers coming in upon his 
land as fast as a land-owner could wish — ^a school-house, a ta- 
vern, and a church built, he paid a visit to Boston, where his 
eldeif brother resided, and in truth his principal business was to 
seek a wife. He felt it to be his duty to contribute to the school* 
house and church. Under such circumstances the object is 
soon found. Some of those who purchased his lands and 
brought families into the settlement, said '* they thought Squirs 
Sj^&rd mi^t have fonnd a wife among their daughters, as fit 
for a squire's lady at the Valley of Long-pond, as any he would 
be like to find among the fine ladies of Boston." Peihaps they 
were right. We shall see. 

An Englishman, Mr. James A&erton, had recently arrived 
at the metropolis c£ Massachusetts, in search of what he had 
lost in London— ^fortune. He was what Shakspeare has called 
an ^ ebbing" man ; and has said— - 

"Ebbing men, indeed, 
Most often do so near the bottom run « 

By fear or sloth." 

He had run so near the bottom as to touch. He brought with 
him a wife and three daughters, two of whom, al&ough, until 
the voyage of emigration, they had scarcely he&a out of te 
sound of Bow-bell, and never in the first, or perhaps second, 
circles of that country of circles, were neverdieless genteel, and 
what is eaUed well-educated ; the tlurd was yet a child. ' A ' 
knowledge of the new worid into v^hich their father had broug^ 
them, had not been thought of, as a part of their education. 
Their fadier knew as fittfe of it, except as a mart for mereini^ 
disc and a nursery of rebellion. Europeans, then, ^ sd ai ned 
Mich knowledge. They have since been induced to wqam 
how it vh fiiat a pe<^ of niaay mJIJions aiaiiage to prosper 
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without the protection of kings or lords, or a national church, 
or a standing army ; and by what contrivance they render harm- 
lesa the hosts of paupers and criminals, which Want and worth- 
leesness drive from the shores of the old world,^for refuge in 
the new. 

Thp elder daughters of Mr. Atherton had the usual cockney 
contempt for all foreigners, especially Yankees ; and although 
conscious of their father's humiliating necessities, felt themselves 
better than any thing in Boston. The oldest of these young la- 
dies, who was about five-and-twenty, was what is called showy ; 
nay, she was handsome. Fine, dark, glossy hair, fine teeth« 
fine complexion, brilliant eyes, tall person, fashionable dress, 
and an animated manner, fascinated the Vermont yeoman ; who 
would have been despised by the second sister, a more decided 
beauty (though very like the first), and perhaps by Louisa, tiie 
oldest of the three, if the prudent father had not given her some 
faints which were not to be neglected. In short, Jeremiah Spif> 
fard married the beautiful English fine lady, and took her to 
Spifiard-town, at that time consisting of five houses, a school- 
'house, tavern, church, and blacksmith's-shop. 

What a change was here ! From the metropolis oi <3rreal 
Britain, to a paltry village in Vermont. From a Lord mayor's 
ball to a husking frolic. To live in Boston was death to Louisa, 
(so she said), what, then, was life in Spiffard-town ? Her hus- 
band's good sense and kind behaviour, with handsome furniture 
and garniture brought from Boston, made this death in life 
somewhat supportable. Then there was some satisfaction in 
showing off to the natives, and in being the great lady of the 
place. Besides that, during the first year of her residence, she 
experienced the fears, hopes, and joys, attending the birth of 
our hero. Then came a visit to Boston to see heiL family, who 
were preparing to return, disappointed, to England. They did 
return ; and Mrs. Spiffard the second, returned to Spinard- 
town, feeling that she was abandoned by all that she hdd most 
valuable in the world : for what, alas ! to a London lady, is a 
Yankee husband, and a Yankee child, if she is doomed to live 
in a Yankee village ? 

Thus Squire Spifiard had not only got a town lady, but' a fcH 
reign lady — a London lady-^for a wife. Never let an Ameri- 
can manry an Englishwoman, unless he is willing and resolved 
to abandon his country. We say English, because we know 
mere of them, and think higher of them, than of any other Eu- 
ropeans. If an Aniericaa marries in England, and brings his 
wite home, it is almosl impossible but that domestic misery is 
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dM dSMequence. No Englidbman has a just notion of Ibis 
country ; and we must not expect better information in lAae bet- 
tor sex, who are accustomed to rely for that article too much 
upon the stronger. A woman, who, even under the influence 
of love, gives up parents and country, will find every disappoint- 
ment doubled, and eveiy sorrow aggravated, by the recollection 
of what she left behind ; and disappointments and scmtows will 
come, do what we wilL Spii6^d had the consolation of know- 
ing that he did not induce his wife to leave her country ; but 
&en he was the cause that she did not return to it In short, 
he had made a very foolish choice of a wife. Mrs. Spiffard 
became a very discontented woman ; and not the less so, for 
finding that her claims to superiority were resisted or laughed 
at by the wives and daughters of the settlers, who rapidly in- 
creased her husband's village ; many of whom were, in all the 
better part of knowledge, better instructed than the squire's 
lady. 



CHAPTER VL 

A Sporting Gentleman^ and a Philosophic Lady. 
" Alas ! poor hurt fowl ! Now will he creep in sedges." 



«. 



-Tyrants, 



To fright the animals, and kill them up 
In their assigned and native place." 



({ 



-A poor sequestered stag 



That from the hunter's aim had ta'en a hurt 
Did come to languish." 

Shakapeare. 

Another year passed, and another child was given to the 
husband ; and eariy in the third year of her residence at Spif- 
fard-town, the arrival of an English gentleman of fortune, with 
his wife and two young children, gave a gleam of joy to the 
misplaced Louisa ; but only to plunge her in deeper darkness^ 

The gendeman brought letters from Mrs. Spifiard's father ^ 
and having, as he thought, determined to make America ^ 
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pfece of his futara residence, vAj inquned for a good 
counby; and being told that Sfiifiard-town and its vtdakjr 
abounded in game, and was destHute of game-laws, he never 
doubted that the pheasant of Asia (domesticated in his father's 

Srk), and the partridge of Europe, were natives of the Green 
ountains; especially as he found ** real English snipe" on the 
borders of the lake, woodcock on the upland, and deer, by 
the herd^ " all along Champlain." He fixed, at once, on ^at 
sequestered spot, purchased land, and began to plan a mansion- 
house, park, gardens, and pleasure-grounds ; but, in the mean- 
time, found no difficulty in purchasing the house and ^' improve- 
ments" of a sturdy yeoman, who began to think he had too 
many neighbours, and turned his tiboughts to the Genesee 
country. The lady of this gentleman had no apparent wish for 
introduction to those of her own sex and station in Boston (the 
port at which they landed), but seemed willing to seek romantic 
soUtude among those, whom she called ^ the unsophisticated 
farmers of a new and innocent world." 

This gentleman's name was Lovedog. This is not a coined 
name to express character, like Fielding's Allworthy, or the 
Lovegold, the Crackjaw, and the thousand others of Comedy, 
but a real family, English name ; and that it should denote the 
bearer's character, is not our fault. It certainly did so : for 
Mn Lovedog bestowed no small portion of his affections on 
some very fine pointers, setters, and terriers, who had accompa- 
nied him from England. Until he could determine on a site 
for his intended buildings and plantations, he endeavoured to 
content himself in the house recently built by a Connecticut 
settler, who, having got all comfortable about him, was veiy 
glad to sell his buildings and go west,' leaving the rich En- 
glishman to furnish his purchase by importations from Boston 
and New- York. 

The sportsman was out with his gun luid dogs every day and 
all day. Sometimes SpifTard accompanied, but generaUy he 
went alone — his dogs his only companions. Spi&rd used to 
say, that it was very pleasant to him, to ramble over bills and 
dales, and that he felt great exultation when he attained suffi- 
cient skill to strike down a distant bird in its rapid flight, and to 
be as expert with a double-barreled fowling-piece, as he had 
from youth been with a musket and rifle ; but when he saw that 
he wounded more birds than he killed — that he frequently, after 
having brought to the earth, with a broken wing, an innocent 
and a harmless fellow-creature« had to chase it before he could 
make prey of it, and idiile struggling in agony and terror, to. 
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cnuih lis head or dash it on a stone through mere mercy, he be- 
gan to think that what was sport to him was worse than death to 
creatures endowed with life by the same Creator who blessed 
him with health and strength ; creatures enjoying the same 
•blessings in another degree ; — ^this ** gave him pause" — ^and 
reason told him that he was counteracting God's will. He fre- 
quently observed too that a bird though wounded escaped, a^d he 
knew that' there was no surgeon to cure the wound, or nurse to 
attend the patient — ^for ** misery doth part the flux of company" 
— ^the herd shun the wounded stag — the struck bird " seeks the 
rushes" and there pines and dies in solitude. One day Spifiard 
exultingly brought down a bird from its flight — the fowl was 
winged only, and ran. The triumphant man pursued — overtook, 
and placed his foot on lus victim. He stooped to seize it — the 
bird turned up his eye and looked him full in the face with such 
an imploring, such a reproving glance, that his heart smote 
him ; and his reason rebuked him as a convicted murderer — a 
murderer for sport. In times long after he has said, ** I have 
seen that eye a thousand times." He never discharged a gun 
to kill for pleasure again. 

At the proper season for the sport, for the time and season 
for hunting each species of game was observed by the rough 
Vermonters — Lovedog was shown, by a neighbour, the manner 
of hunting the deer in America. Here the free denizens of the 
forest were as free as the citizens of the republic who trespassed 
on their haunts, and sought their Uves in sport. Lovedog had 
been only accustomed to see the beautiful animal in the parks 
of the lordly aristocrats of England, protected from commoners 
by laws which seemed to value their lives as if equal to the lives 
of men, but which only protected them from vulgar inter- 
ference with the lord's pastimes, to be sacrificed to the luxury, 
the pleasures, and the pomp of the chosen few, the titled Nim- 
rods, deriving what they call their rights from the conquering 
Norman, who desolated provinces to form privileged hunting 
forests for bis own gratification. The English sportsman now 
saw the beautiful animal in a state of nature, free to rovse his na- 
tive woodlands. The novelty pleased the gentleman for a time, 
but he soon became weary of the change; and the deer hunt of 
Vermont sufiered in comparison with the sports he had been 
used to, as much as the shooting of the partridges, snipe, and 
grouse of the country, appeared contemptible and laborious, 
compared with the same kind of bloody amusement, of which he 
had been a privileged participant in the enclosures devoted to 
the lordly sport. He sighed for the park and the race-course 

Vol. I. 6 
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of England. If he had sighed for the intellectual pleasures of 
that favoured country,, he might be pitied in his voluntary exile, 
but such pleasures were to him unknown. 

"f herefore ^^e Lovedog continued in Vermont, his pointers 
and setters^ were almost exclusively his associates. Spifiard 
said, some time afler, that his dogs were his only fit companions. 
In truth, it was hard to conceive that an English gentleman of 
fortune (and fortune he certainly had) could be so profoundly 
ignorant as Lovedog. Not so his wife. She was almost blue. 
She had not only read, but conversed with the Darwins, Hay- 
leys, Sheridans, Moores, and Sewards. But she was as totally 
ignorant of the world she had come to, as she was of the world 
to come. She thought she was a philosopher, and was willing 
to be thought an atheist, rather than her philosophy should be 
doubted. Voltaire, Rousseai^, Condorcet, Helvetius, Hume and 
Gibbon, were at her tongue's tip. She imagined that on coming 
to America she should find an Arcadia, such as she imagined 
Arcadia had been ; and was determined to be the lawgiver, the 
female Solon of an tJtopia, such as she thought an tJtopia ought 
to be. She found herself in Spiffard-town, among practical 
pioneers, and was soon solicited for her contribution to the build- 
ing a new church, and the support of a new clergyman who 
preached thorough-going Calvinism in the school house, until his 
pulpit and steeple should be erected. 

Disappointed in not finding an Utopia, -she imagined herself 
in a Botany bay. Mrs. Lovedog soon tired of, and became 
tiresome to her neighbours. The yeomen's wives, (simple souls!) 
V^ere shocked at what they thought indecency, and she \*'as dis- 
gusted by what she (enlightened- creature !) termed mauvaiae 
honte, false delicacy, and unphilosophical ignorance. Mrs. 
Spiffard was neither a blue, nor a Yankee, and therefore was 
treated with indulgent condescending politeness ; a mode of 
treatment sometimes felt as insult: not so in this instance. 
Being countrywomen, there was a bond of union which contin- 
ued unimpaired when the bonds were all broken which united 
Mrs. Lovedog and the other females of the village. Mrs. Spif- 
fard, though she had conformed, by degrees, to the mode of those 
among whom she had been thrown, was pleased to find that 
bold — and as we think, indelicate stylo of cpnversation and 
choice of subject in Mrs. Lovedog, to which she had been ac- 
customed at home. She was become, in most things, a disciple of 
the dashing female philosopher ; but at length Spifiard became 
dissatisfied ; for he found that the learned lady prescribed 
ether and laudanum to his wife as well as materialism and 
irreligion. 
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There are many, male and female, who, living in what are 
called christian countries, have no notion of the essence of 
Christianity. Many think only, (when they think at all, on the 
subject) of abases practised by nominal christians. They are 
taught to abhor the actions and teachings of wolves in sheep's 
clothing, and to cry " all is false." There are many again, who 
admit that the lessons and life of the author of Christianity are 
truly admirable. If they would believe and imitate that life and 
teaching, we should not deny them a place among christians, 
whatever name they may assume. Mrs. Lovedog could talk 
of the beauty of that life and that teaching, as of an admirable 
fiction — she neither believed, nor felt. Her husband hated 
priests, because he had paid tithes. He had been taught some- 
thing at school about Moses and Christ, but had forgotten 
whether they were racers or pointers. 

The female philosopher having discovered that her neighbours 
were not unsophisticated shepherds and shepherdesses of an 
Utopian Arcadia, adopted an opinion on the other extreme, and 
concluded that they were all sharpers or thieves. This led to 
conduct which sometimes produced odd results, and oAen cover- 
ed her with ridicule, 

The servants she brought from England soon left her in pur- 
suit of that independence which they saw others all around' then> 
enjoying, or anticipating. Help she could not tolerate, Qor 
could the yeomen's daughters tolerate her manners or caprices ; 
neither would they condescend to be servants. The name, and 
state of servitude had been made vile in America by the English 
traffic in African slaves, and the English policy in attempting to 
poison their colonies with the convicted thieves and other out- 
casts of their prisons. Mrs. Lovedog had been reduced to the 
pitiful establishment of an old negress as a cook^ and a litlle 
girl from a neighbouring settlement,, whose parents he^d on over- 
flowing log-house ; and were persuaded that the English lady 
would instruct the giri and treat her as a companion, or child of 
the family. Never were expectations less realized. Poor little 
Sophy was a perfect slave to this lover of Utopian liberty ; and 
was taught little else, than to tremble in the presence of this 
fair disciple of universal benevolence. 

Nothing went according to previous anticipation in this afflu- 
ent family, who were following their own unshackled wishes in 
pursuit of happiness, but never suspected that the road to hap- 
piness was pointed out on a way-post in large letters, " Love 
God and your neighbour." 

It happened one day that a sturdy yeoman, who had a territory; 
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on the other side of the lake^ much more extensive than that 
of many a Grerman sovereign^ having taken more fish in his net 
than he wanted for his family and immediate neighbours, cross- 
ed over to Spiffardetown to find a market for the surplus, and 
with the produce buy tea and sugar^* — ^for although princely in 
territory, his treasury was not filled by the labour of slaves er 
subjects. He was directed to Lovedog's house ; knocked : 
was refused entrance at the street door,, and told to go round 
to the kitchen. Several messages and replies^ reiterations,, rep- 
lications and rejoindersr through the medium of momo Dinah 
and Sophy, had passed and repassed between the Yankee and 
the lady, until at length little Sophy came to inquire^ from the 
learned lady," if the fish were salt-water fish ?" 

This question excited the loud laughter of both the fanner 
and the black cook. 

" Who eber hear of such a ting in Yarmount,'' said Dinah. 

*^ O dang it, she's quizzing me," said the farmer. And he took 
his basket' of salmon-trout, and half laughing, half offended, he 
trudged off, determined to give,, or sell, or dicker y the fish at his 
friend Spiffard's. 

" Well Sophy ! What does he say ? Are they from the ocean?** 

*^ Ma'am?" said the timid girV who had never heard the word 
before. 

" Are they salt-water fish, child ? What is his answer ?" 

" He said you were quizzing him." 

** I do not treat such folks with that familiarity. Tell him to 
leave three or four with the cook,, and caU on Me.. Lovedog for 
the money." 

•* He's gone, Ma'«n." 

'^ Gone ! He must have come with some sinister purpose !" 

*^ He only come with the fish, Ma'am." 

^^ Tell Diana to see that the spoons are all safe — and the 
silver forks — and the silver handled carving-knife that she took 
a few minutes ago from the knife-case." 
, Sophy went to the kitchen. The lady resumed her studies. 
She was reading Zimmerman on solitude. " Charming writer ! 
what a soothing quiet he sheds over the soul ! All perturba- 
tion ceases ! And the stormy passions which assail us in the 
great world are put to rest forever !" 

Sophy returned with a report which tested the power of Zim* 
merman. A report confirming former opinions of the dishonest 
propensities of the corrupted and debased population she had 
been enticed to trust herself among. 

^ O solitude ! how tranquilizing thy influeoce to the lover of 
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unsophisticated nature ! Well child ! What have you to sayl" 

" Momo Dinah says she caa't find the carving knife." 

The old negress, wanting pot-herbs, had taken the knife as 
the first trenchant instrument she eould lay her hand upon, and 
having accomplished her pui^pose, leflt it in the garden ; she now 
looked for it in every other place she could think of. 

" I thought as much ! Sophy ! run after the man! He's a 
thief! Tell him to bring baqk ray carving-knife !^ — ^Why do you 
stand gazing like an idiot ! Run ! instantly ! Where is there a 
constttble 1 Why do you stop 1 — Run !• — bring him back !" 

The girUwho feared the lady more than, she did any of her 
own country fblk, after recovering froin her surprise,, darted off 
in pursuit, and soon overtook the heavy trudging yeoman, who 
was every now and then ejaculating, " Well ! — after all ! these 
old-country folk are more queer thEui cute. Salt water fish up 
here in the green mountains !" 

" Mister !" shouted Sophy as she drew near. ** I don't know 
your name, sir !" — 

" No — I suppose not," and he put down his basket of fish. 
** My name's Bloodgood. Well, my child, and what would you 
havewith me 1 — Why you are out of breath with runni|)g.. ISoes 
the fine lady want some lobsters ? You are a nice little girl," he 
continued, as he smiled and patted^ her curly head,. "are you 
from the old country too ? I have h^Jf a dozen at home, and 
not i>ne as pretty as you." 

" Mrs. Lovedog — siV-:-"'and*the child* stbpped-^partly from, 
want of breath, and partly from shaore and reluctance to deliver 
her message — for she- would as soon have suspected the parson, 
of stealing, as any other of the inhabitants of the neighbourhood., 

** Ha lui ha ! salt watfer fish for Mrs. Lovedog ! If she wants 
th6 fish she must come arter um — afresh or salt !" 

" She says,, sir — she says — ^you must bring back — " 

" Must! No, no I'll be dang'd if I do. I am not one of 
your brook trout to be played back and forth with a hair line as 
her husband catches um. I am not angry with you, my dear — 
but the fish won't bite again." 

" She says, sir — ^you must bring back the carving-lgaife.!' 

*'ThewW?" 

" The carving-knife, sir." 

My American readers will understand*, the feelliigs or the 
Green Mountain yeoman,, when the thought occurred that he 
was suspected of being & thief. — He repeated several times the 
words '* carving-knife," before he formed any concepticMiJthat he 
had been accused of stealing. ~ When he understood the mes- 
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sage, the blood rushed to his face and he shouted in a voice of 
thunder, " What ! Does she take me for a thief?" 

Sophy frightened, answered, V "^ es> sir," and made one of her 
best curtseys. 

^' WeU,.that's too good ! Don't be frightened, child ! If her 
husband ! — Don't be scar't! — Go back and tell her, she may 
go to — England." And so saying, Bloodgood took up his bas- 
ket, turned and trudged on again towards SpifTard's, rather sul- 
lenly — ^but soon began to laugh. "'Well, I will be the first to 
tell squire Spifiard of this, hotvever ! A thief ! — St^al ! a car- 
ving-knife ! Why the woman's mad !'* 

Poor Sophy returned with the message of,. *^ He . says, 
ma'am — " 

" Where's the knife ?" 

" He says. Ma'am, — ^you may go to England." 

Just then Lovedog with his pointers at his heels and his game 
bag fuU of woodcock,. returned from the chase. He had come 
from an opposite direction to that yeoman bloodgood had taken. 
He was tired — ^but there was no rest for him. He ^^ must go," 
so said his wife, "to Spiffard'Sy^ and v take measures to apprehend 
the thief of the carving-knife." 

What would have been the result of the meeting under such 
circumstances, between the English sportsman and the Yankee 
yeoman, we will not* pretend to say.^ May strife never again 
arm the son of Old England and the New England man against 
each other I The trial of valour was not now destined to be made, 
for happily,, Dinab,> wanting more pot-heri)s for her cookery, 
took another knife, and, as Shakspeare says, ^ shooting another 
bolt the self-same way," she found the first. That is, canying 
a second knife to the parsley bed, she found the first where she 
had lefl it.* 

Such,. sometimes, English men and English women .appear 
amongst Tankees. So they torment themse]ves,..and are laugh- 
ed at by those around them — and then they go home, and the 
learned ladies write books,^(Mrs. Lovedog published ihree vol- 
umes) to show, .that men,,where all men have equal rights, (and 
are not divided into the two European classes of the oppressors 
and the opprossed,,the many and the few,) their manners and 
pursuits are not the same as in Europe ; ^and to show, above all 
things, their own ignorance. Surely, every thinking miinl must 
know that where none are exclusively the inheritors of riches; 
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where none are in consequence of birth exclusively the highlj 
educated ; but, where neither honours nor riches are hereditaiy* 
and the roads to wealth and the highest offices are open to all 
equally ; the universal exertion for acquirement, whether of for- 
tune» fame, or official station, must cause a greater equality on 
a higher level for the mass of the people ; and must give to so- 
ciety a greater proportion of those who attain high intellectual 
powers and extensive knowledge,^ than in monarchies and aris- 
tocracies. It will be said,, perhaps, that the inheritors of fortune 
have a fairer starting post for the race, either of intellectual im« 
provement, or official rank — but can it be a question which state 
of society tends most to general improvement and national 
happiness 1 

^ But what has all this to do with the memoirs of Zebediah 
Spiffard ?" Reader, you must not only be gentle and courteous, 
but patient. If you are used to novel reading, you must know 
that you have waded through many a. tedious introductory page 
in the hope that all the present prosing m necessary to, and will 
give clearness and additional zest to the future story. The 
plot musi be made intricate to be interesting, and what appears 
dull now, will be bright as a sun-ray at the unravelling. We 
have our plot too. Trust us now ; we will pay hereafter — ^if 
we can. 

To conclude the history of the Lovedogs (who are rather ex- 
ceptions to, than examples of, the characters of English gentle- 
men and ladies) — ^the sagacious reader will readily believe that 
they did not aettle at Spiffiu-d-town» The lady, as we have seen, 
had been disappointed in all her expectatfons ; and the gentle- 
man, who had at first been ddighted with the free range of un- 
limited sporting ground, and the novelty presented by the game 
of another hemisphere, now began to sigh for the stubble fields 
enclosed by hedge rows, where his dogs were always in view, 
one backing the other on the scent of the covey — for the phea- 
sant park, the fox hunt, the race-course, the cock-pit, the boxer's 
ring, and all the many joys of his youth, — ^in short, this happy 
pair sold off in disgust, removed to Connecticut — ^thence to 
New- York — and thence they returned home, the lady to write 
books on American manners, the gentleman to pay tithes and 
poor-rates, htint, set up for parliament, and rail on republican 
institutions. , 

In the meantime, Zeb, our hero, grew ; as is common with 
other heroes between the age of ten and twenty, and he receiv- 
ed that common unheroic kind of education which resulted from 
his father's circumstances, and the circumstances of the country 
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at that time. He learned from Master McNorton, a teacher 
from the north of Ireland, to read without the eastern accentua- 
tion or orthoepy, and was prevented, by his out-o-door prac- 
tice in language, from* acquiring a slight touch of the brogue 
i^rhich. adhered pertinaciously to his teacher's tongue. He was 
taught to write a decent hand (there were then no WrifFards or 
other doctors^ native or foreign, travelling through the land to 
teach elegant penmanship). He was taught to cipher as far as 
the rule of three ; and at the same time he learned to take care 
of the cattle^ the horses and the sheep. He could run barefoot 
into the meadow and* halter a horse, first enticing him witihin 
striking distance' by holding out an ear of com, he would then 
mount him by placing his toe on the joint of sorrel's hind leg — 
" making stepping stones," as Master McNorton said, " of the 
poor brute's bones to get a saddle-sate on his bare back" — and 
he could then, without saddle or bridle, ride as fearlessly through 
woods or over rocks, as a Virginia negro, or a wild Arab. 

Such were the attainments of Zebediah Spiffard, and he might 
have gone on in the steps of his father, that is — stepped from 
Vermont to Ohio, or further ; emigrating, and clearing, and 
settling, and pulling up stakes, and emigrating again ; or he 
might have founded another SpifFard-town in the valley of the 
Mississippi, and filled the great house of the founder with little 
Zebs and Jerrys, never arriving at the prodigious honour of being 
the hero of a book, but for certain circumstances, which though 
still introductory, must be- told before we can get at the marrow 
of our story. 



CHAPTER VIL 
We go from Home to Boston^ 

"A barefoot pilgrim on a flinty world."— UnknoumPUy. 
"O that clear honour was purchased by the merit of the wearer !" 
" I never knew so young a body with 00 old a h&kd."—.Shak$p«are, 

It ii not a new observation that a man's destination for life is 
oflen fixed at an age when animal spirits are most abundant, 
and reason most powerless. Impressions then made are ini^l- 
ible, and habits are acquired which never, or at least not without 
great trouble and pain, can be counteracted or shaken off At 
this perilous perioa of man's life our hero was sent from home. 
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A raw boy of sixteen, who had never been out of the precincts 
of Spiffard-towDr or seen man greater &an squire Spitfard, was 
suddenly transported to the famous metropolis of Massachusetts. 

In the town of Boston, celebrated as the cradle, if not the 
birth-place, of American independence, lived the uncle of Zeb 
Spiff (as his schoolmates persisted in calling him, and as his 
intimates always called him) Mr. Abraham Spiffard, who having 
attained the mature age of sixty-eight in a state of single blessed- 
ness, and having made his property procreate as fast as Jacob's 
flocks or Shylock's ducats^ now looked about him for an heir, 
and bethought him of his long-neglected brother, who had tra- 
velled to the wilderness of Vermont at his father's death on 
finding himself left nearly penniless by the will — according to 
the praiseworthy usage of the dear mother country, and the still 
more praiseworthy motive — a desire to support the name of 
Spiffard by devising his property to the elder bom son. The 
brothers had not met since Jeremiah married the beautiful 
Louisa Atherton. Abraham had at thi^ time a two-fold motive 
for thinking of one of his brother's children as an heir. He, 
toor wished to keep up the august family name : and he had a 
remaining seme of justice — a sense which is inherent with and 
strong in every man, if not stifled by worldiiness — and that sense 
of justice told him, that every law or custom founded on a mis- 
called right of primogeniture^, is contrar)' to the law of nature 
and of God ; and consequently, that his younger brother had 
been wronged, and he himself had been living and thriving on 
^e fruits of injustice. He therefore wrote to his brother, de- 
siring him to send his eldest boy (for still the old leaven stuck 
to him, and the first-boni< must have preference) promising to 
educate and adopt him as his own. This was an opening not to 
be neglected, and Zeb was a9cordiDgly fitted o.ut for a journey 
to the far-famed town of Boston. 

We must,, before taking our hero from home^ mention one . 
circumstance,, which had affected the domestic happiness of 
Squire Spiffard's familyr and made an impression upon little 
Zebediah that moulded his character into the form which our 
readers will find displayed, as we proceed with^his story — fixing 
within him an image that was through his future life ever pre- 
sent to hh mind,, and was the moving cause of thought and 
action. The scenes he had witnessed in his father's household, 
mingled with all his ideas oC his fellow-creatures, coloured all 
the future scenes of his existence, and were the springs which 
impelled him in his course through his journey, until they were 
obliterated by the hand of death. 
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We approach most unwillingly to this part of our subject. 
To draw aside the decent veil that hides domestic misery, though 
that misery proceeds from an accidental cause, is an irksome 
task ; but to expose the failings of one of that lovely sex from 
which we have derived all the choice blessings of life, is inex- 
pressibly painful. But we owe it to truth and to the world, for 
our hero's character and actions would be inexplicable if we 
did not give our readers tfiis key to them. 

It has been said that Mrs. Spiffard, the beautiful London 
kidy, w^ discontented, although placed in the paradise of Spiif- 
fard town. She regretted her banishment from her dear native 
land. And who can blame her? She had there enjoyed 
luxuries of which she was here deprived, and she had there 
enjoyed youth, beauty and flattery. She could not but feel, 
that if she returned, she would find the same delightful articles 
— for in her mind they were associated with the place. In de- 
spite of reason or even of experience, the returning wanderer 
still expects to find in home^ the home of his youth. 

Mrs. Spiffard's health declined in proportion as she filled her 
husband's house with health and life in the shape of little Tan* 
kees. Her countrywoman, Mrs. Lovedog, had taught her that 
ether and opium were most pleasant, and she said innocent 
remedies ff^ low spirits. In time oitier stimulants were resorted 
to, ^^for it was necessary," as has more than once been said 
in excuse for such acknowledged weakness, *'-to change the 
current of her ideas, or she would go mad." The current was 
changed ; but it was only to increase, not remedy iU — ^to save 
her from the apprehension of that madness we pity and deplore, 
with sympathy in nature's frailty, and consign her to that which 
we despise and turn from with disgust. 

Can any situation in life be so deplorable as that of a husband 
under such circumstances 1 — Yes. We shall see that that of a 
wHe, whose husband is a victim to this vice, is even worse. 
Our business at present is with the first case. To see his neg- 
lected children gazing with expressions varied according to 
their respective ages on the idiotic countenance and iiiconsistent 

behaviour of their mother^to no, we will not enter into the 

disgusting detail. Spiffard behaved like a good and discreet — 
a humane and determined man. He did not invite (as was his 
wish) his friends or strangers to his house ; his plea was his 
wife's indisposition. He did not take her abroad ; for he dreaded 
to expose her. He £d not pretend to excuse her, when not- 
wMistaoding his> care she was exposed ; nor did he by false* 
hoods outrage the good sense of his acquaintance. But it is 
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the efiect which this disgraceful conduct in a mother had upon 
his eldest son, that is our only ohject in recording it ; and that 
effect was seen, thoilgh not understood, in all he said or did to 
the end of his life. 

As a child it was long hefore he could comprehend the nature 
of behaviour, in his mother, which was apparently causeless ; and 
was so unlike that of otKer females. Whea the truth burst upon 
him, it pi^oduced a revolution in his feelings that seemed to 
transport him from infancy to intellectual manhood — ^made him 
observant and thoughtful, instead of joyous and careless — and 
in short, was quickly indicated by appearances inconsistent with 
his age and previous sprightly disposition. The further he ad- 
vanced in life and became capable of appreciating his mother's 
degradation and his father's misery, the more intense were his 
feelings until they became almost insupportable. He thought 
as constantly upon the torturing subject as the nature of mind 
will permit; for happily we are so constructed that ope unbroken 
chain of thought cannot be continued* One continuous chain 
or circle of thought is either the cause or the effect of insanity* 
Yet he strove to banish other thoughts, and avoided the sports 
and pursuits incident to his happy age. He could not 
speak of die subject of his meditations. /There were none 
to whom the deep coloured and indefinable images which poured 
upon his mind could be communicated in conversation. He 
feared lest his father should see that he noticed and understood 
the cause of his woe. He became a recluse. Always devoted 
to books, although reading without plan and almost without 
improvement, he now appeared more than ever studious, and 
yet his mind was frequently far from the page over which his 
eyes wandered. He watched the behaviour of his father and 
mother anxiously, and as anxiously avoided the appearance of 
attending to their conduct. He seemed to become years older 
as monSis passed away, and to advance in knowledge as if 
by miracle — knowledge gained by thought — ^self-examination — 
not reading. It was a knowledge as bitter as that of our iSrst 
parents — and without fault in him, it deprived him of his para- 
dise, the joys xoithotit care of childhood. It is thus that by the 
undeviating chain of cause and effect, even the lot of the guilt- 
less is not pure good, since we must partake of the good or ill 
of others. 

Our hero's father and the neighbours thought that Zebediah's 
improvement was owing to his books, but it was the intense 
operation of a vigorous mind set in action by one circumatance, 
which aflfected him deeply and mysteriously; one spiing« which 
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became the mainspring of his life and actions ; and which 
caused observation, comparison and combination in the boy, &r 
beyond his years — ^in the man, a state of mind nearly mono- 
maniacal.* 

When he was told that his uncle had sent for him, the firsMt 
sensation was joyous. He felt as if he should escape from 
what was ever present to his imagination ; his mother's infirmity 
and his father's misery. But soon his heart sunk, and he could 
not bear the thought of leaving the object which, as if by a 
power of fascination, attracted his unceasing attention, and 
bound him to the spot — the object to which his eyes were con* 
ptantly turned, as it is said the poor bird cannot be diverted 
fi'om its gaze on the bateful serpent doomed to destroy it 
These feelings however soon passed away^ and the wish for 
change prevailed. He was scarce sixteen years of age* and at 
that time of life when ail abroad is new, fresh and refreshing — 
when even the circulation of the blood is pleasure, and when it 
is impossible, if in health, to be long unhappy — at such an age, 
to see the wonders of the great city and become one in a new 
and loftier fitate of existence, raised hopes and images which, 
though undefined, made him impatient to obey the summons. 
The very consciousness of being alive — as youth is alive — ^is 
happiness ; and though clouds and storms cross the morning of 
life, they must pass away quickly, and the sunny beams of hope 
and joy are sure to succeed. 

Before we turn Zeb out upon the great world of Boston, w« 
will describe his person, that the reader, who we feel assured 
will go with him, may have a clearer idea of his travelling com- 
panion. We have seen what his appearance was at five and 
twenty, but we cannot do him justice, or justice to our story, 
without a full description of his beauties at sixteen. 
r Zeb was not only the oldest but the ugliest of his father's 
children ; and was formed as if in direct opposition to the re- 
ceived notions of Yankee proportion and sjrmmetry. At the 
period of which we speak, he was exactly five feet two inches 
in height, and from the strong knitting of his joints, and the un- 
common breadth as well as muscularity of his whole person, it 
might have been judged that he never would attain a greater 
altitude ; but happily, a few years after, a hard fit of fever-and- 
Bgue shook hire so long, that he became some inches longer. 
Although remarkably square built and powerful in muscle, he 
yet looked meagre. His knees were rather bowed outwards, 
always a mark of firmness on the feet ; his joints were all large, 
but his limbs well proportioned to his body. His head was 
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large, his visage long^ his nose thiis high and hooked (some- '. 
times called Romaa and sometimes panotpbiUed). Hisejes ] 
were dark hazel, the iris smal]> the balls very large and |M:omi- , 
nent, and the white of the eye diaproportionably great ; the \ 
upper lids covered the iris so as to give the idea of a West i 
India turtle. His mouth was wide, and garnished with strong 
teeth, and his chin with the parts adjacent, assumed the appear- 
ance vulgarly called wapper-jaw'd. His beard in its incipient 
and do^^^y state« promised to be what Shakspeare calls 
*' cane-coloured." A shock of coarse unyielding hair capp'd 
this unpromising physiognomy with deviously diverging locks* 
in colours rather too red to be called carotty. With «11 this 
picturesque diversity — this variety of curve and line and angle, 
in feature and in figure, there was an archness> an audacity, 
and an expression of good nature in Zeb, that gained him a 
firmer footing in the good will of those he happened to be 
thrown among, than many a smoother form and face could 
boast. His was an attractive figure. It did not pass unno- j 
ticed in a crowd. The eye once fixed on such a face was 
not rapidly withdrawn ; and when Zeb, fn afler times found 
the looks of beauty rivetted on his form and features, he 
enjoyed in return the privilege of gazing on sparkling eyes 
fixed unconsciously on his odd physiognomy — vermeil Ups 
half opened by surprise-— and the happy consciousness of being 
an object of admiration, for such he certainly was. A female 
feels ashamed to gaze at a pretty fellow ; but no one thought 
it any harm to look at Zeb Spiff. 

The aversion our hero felt to leaving home and his beloved 
brothers and sisters, and schoolfellows, all endeared by scenes 
of joy and, in years long past, by scenes of strife, was now ex- 
changed for a desire to see the world. Curiosity and ambition 
triumphed so f«r over his tender feelings, that he became im- 
patient for the time of departure to arrive. The evening pre- 
vious to that important day which consigned our Zebediah 
Spifiard to the stage driver and the world, his father took him 
^part, and bestowed oq him a roll of hard dollars, and a lecture, 
longer and quite as heavy, upon his future conduct in life. 
Zeb aflerwards said that it was condderahle lengthy ; but we 
know that it was cut short by a loud snore unconsciously 
sounded from the open mouth and nostrils of the patient, who 
remembered nothing his father had said except that in great 
towns young men were likely to be beset by temptations of 
various kinds, especially in the form of beautiful young women, 
who might distract his attention from business and interrupt his 
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studies. Stnir^e aa it roa^ appear, our hero felt no alann ia 
looking forward to the dangeni timt awaited bim — na^ he even 
became curious and anxious to know how these allurements 
woold afiect him, aod to try his strength against temptation. 
Every enticement that the glass, however filled, could offer, he 
was amply prepared to repel ; and be had a fund of good Beose 
and sound morality to oppose to allurements which m^kt war 
with duty. 

We have notiung <^ importance to record o( our (nlgrkn 
until he arrived at the end of his journey, and set foot in the 
famous town of Boston. As the scenes and objects connected 
vrith that image, the contemplation of which bad f(»med as it 
were die key-stone of his character, and bad cast a shade over- 
all his joys — as these objecia were left behind, other associa- 
tions were created bv the change, and his whole train of thought 
and feeling received a hew impulse and a new direction. He 
still carried the arrow with him, but it ceased for a time (o giv« 
pain, or control thought or action. 

He passed through Charlestown without knowing that close 
at his left hand were the far-famed hilts of Bunker and Breed's. 
He was rattled over the bridge, and plunged among the intrica- 
cies of " North-end," his senses ahnost overpowered by tb» 
awful delight which the rapid succession of new objects jhc- 
sented by a dtm lig^t on entering a great city for the first time, 
and the confused anticipations of the new life he was about to 
enter into : while m silent expectation he awaited the long de- 
layed moment when the coach would stop and deposit him, he 
knew not where, to be received he knew not how. The coach 
did at length atop at an inn near the market. The passengers 
eagerly left the vehicle and each other, and Zeb found himself 
about seven o'clock in the evening of the seventh of November, 
in the bar room of the stage house. He knew no one — no 
one knew him — no one heeded him. 

His trunk was dirown into the door. He looked around for 
some one of his fellow passengers of whom he might inquire 
his way to his uncle's ; but ail were already gone ; each one 
his own way, unmindful of the other ,- and poor Zteb felt for a 
moment that he was alone in the world. This was bat a tran- 
sient feeling ; his mind and body were endowed with an elas- 
ticity fitted to meet circumstances, and boldly confront diem. 

He saw a person busily dealme out liquor at the bar, and 
aj^roacbed to make inquiry of him for direction to Hr. Abra- 
luin Spi^rd's, but he was surrounded by a crowd boisteroiidy 
demanding "hitters — brandy^ — gin" — and uttering coarse jests 
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dr boarder oadis. The noise — (he appeannce of those around 
him, (principal^ draymen^ porters, hostlers, and o^ers of the 
roughest cast» ti^e attendants upon the market and the stage 
house) with the smell of liquors and tobacco smdke, made Ae 
poor boy's heart sink a second time, and he retired, shriddng 
from (he loathsome scenes and sat down on his trunk to collect 
his thoughts : his head was whirling and dancing, as if still 
ifeehng &e motion of the i^age*coadb, and his heart sickened 
at the scene before and around him. He heard the coach 
drive from the door. Even this was like (he departure of an 
acquaintance — the last link ^t united hkn to home. In addi- 
tion to the disagreeable objects that ofl^nded his phjrsical senses, 
las moral sense w«» pained by that winch was pre$entj and by 
the revival or awakening of the spectre that haunted him. He 
thought of his modier. 

This mtuation4 either of body or mind, could not endure 
long with a boy of sixteen. He knew he must not remain 
where he was, and now recc^ected, for the first time, that his 
^dter had given him a letter, with^ of course, the address of 
his uncle. It was locked up caiefhlly in his trunk, l^e first 
movement was to open his trunk and seek it : but the bought 
occurred, that in such a place and vnth sudi company, (hat 
would not be eligible ; he had read of tricks upon travellers. 
He stood undetermined) looking at the depository of his worldly 
treasure with somewhat of lack-lustre eye. 

The suspicion that ill oould be intended him by any thkig in 
human shape, had oidy entered his mind fix>m bodks : and only 
experience can make the innocent mind suspicious* He had 
read of deceits and falsehoods^ and in after life saw dnd suf^ 
fered firom them, as all must ; bu^ suspicion never, even in after 
life^ made a part of his character. To utter any words but 
those of truth, would have appeared to tbe Green-mountain- 
boy as impolitic as it was absurd. This characteristic always 
(remained with him. In despite of experience, he never coold 
be brou^t to sui^ct his fellow-creatures of deceit ; and in 
despite of the many inconveniences his frankness occasion- 
ed, he continued to love (ruth the more he sufiered for trutii's 
sake. A&a man is induced to love his country the more in 
consequence of those miseries he encounters in her defence. 

All the mental debate we have suggested, and much more, 
had passed in a moment of time, and the rumbling of tbe coadi 
wheels had scarcely ceased in his ears, or the giddiness occa- 
si<Mied by riding, left his head, when once more looking around 
for some one to whom he might apply for that information he 
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had locked up in his trunk instead of his memoiy^he saw^ a 
person near him whose appearance did not discourage the 
address^ and he asked diis gentleman (for such he evidently 
was) who happened to he near him, where '* Mr.. Abraham 
SpifiardUvedr 

The man was a tall,, thin, upright figure, enveloped in an 
ample blue cloak, clasped under his chin with silver : above 
the collar of this cloak arose on each side of his parchment- 
coloured face,, three formidable curls^such as belles sometimes 
think ornamental to the faces of girls of sixteen, but at that 
period, confined to the well-powdered wigs of gentlemen of 
sixty. This buckram-stiff pile was surmounted by a lai^ge 
cocked-hat^ rather brown than black — not from any lack of 
bnishing* Bek)w the cloak could only be seen high-topp'd 
shoes and sflver buckles ; both showing that they were daily 
lyell cleaned, though now bespattered wi& mud from, the low 
and filthy place in which the stage-house stood. 

*' I can tell you, my Utde man," was the old gentleman's 
reply, as he looked down upon Zeb's queer face, turned up 
towards his own, with a slight inclination to the right, and a 
twist of the mouth to the left, while the earnest protrusion of 
his dark sparkling eyes, and the honest confidence expressed 
by all his features in combination, rivetted the stranger's atten- 
tion to the person of our hero, though at first overlooked in his 
examination of the travellers who had arrived in the stage. 
^4j3m1 what may your business be with Mr. Abraham Spifiard!'' 

^ I have been two days riding firom Long-pond in the Green 
Mountains, to come and pay bun a visit,." said Zeb, ^ and I 
have got a letter from fieither to him,, but it is in my trunk." 

Mr. Abraham Spiffardyto whom these wordsr were addressed,. 
had come to await the arrival of the stage, kindly- a&ticipaling 
the wants of his adopted son. On finding that this strange 
figure was the object of his expectations, he stepped back 
and surveyed the odd and uncouth appearance of the boy 
with mingled sensations, in which pleasure did not predominate. 
He had, in imagination, seen a tall, florid lad, rustic to be sure, 
but looking as vigorous, towering, independent, and fresh as 
the country of his birth ; and he in the reality, saw a creature 
of diminutive height, pallid complexion and o^k physiognomy ; 
whose members appeared any thing rather than symmetrical, 
and whove movemeats under present circumstances, gave no 
indication of Green Mountam buoyaacy, for thou^ our hero 
was in truth both independent in mind and vigorous in body, 
hia e:i^tema)s little denoted either; aod these ej^teraals were 
now ia their worst dress^i 
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The lincle's good sense oveipowered his feelings of chagrin ; 
and telling Zebediah who he was, he welcomed him to Boston, 
and hastily called the porter of tfie inn to bear the trunk of the 
Green-mountain-boy to his luture home. This done, he 
courteously led his protegee to his house, which was pleasantly 
situated near the summit of F<»t-hin. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

An old Bctchehr's houscy a Laioyer'a office^ and a Play ih 

Boston. 

" Tho principal end why we are to get knowledge here, is to nake use of 
it for the benefit of ourselves and others in this world." — Locke. 

The reader doubtless has found out before he arrives at 
the present chapter, that this book is not a romance, but a 
story of every-day life. A fiction, it is true, but copied frbm 
real life. Yet who does not know that the events of real Ufe 
are more astounding — more difficult to reconcile to ordinary 
reason than any romance ever \nitten — setting aside perhaps, 
the delightful Arabian Nights^ and some other tales in which 
Supernatural agency is introduced? What romancer would 
have dared to invent stich stupendous events as history records 
of the early crusades ? Wlio would have dared to tell of thou- 
sands of children flying from their parents and congregating to 
conquer Syria from the Mu^ulman: — ^marching unappadled 
by difficulties over a great part of Europe, without meeting a 
power, moral or physical^ to stop their progress to destruction 
inevitable ? What romancer* if he had conceived such an 
event as the western world *' loosened from its foundations 
and precipitated upon the east," would have dared fo describe 
what he had imagined? or could have imagined, that from cen- 
turies of war, during which rapine was accompanied by disso- 
lute mannersf and guided by ignorance->-and where famine*, 
disease, and the sword destroyed millions — ^the blessings of 
liberty, science and the arts would arise? But to recur 16 
later times — to the days yet scarce gone by : could poet have 
thought in hiis wildest dreams of an adventurer rising up from 
obscurity and bmding emperors and kines in his chains ; then 
si^ingr through overweemng pride^ to me state of an outcast 
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from society? Tet this we have seen.. But setting history asidey 
it is suf&eient for my purpose to refer the reader to the volumes 
of the CkMSta CeUhres. Our story is a story of real life— and 
real life is sufficiently seasoned, by: the wonderful to make k 
interesting to those who look for Uie racy and the spicy in the 
pages of a novelist. Not that I promise to spread such high 
seasoned food before the reader of these pages. 

Abraham Spifiard had commenced his career in this mutable 
state of existence as an attorney, and having inherited his 
father's estate (before our separation from Great Britain) by 
the English laws of primogeniture, he did not, as is usual, 
make it his business to dissipate it ; but, on the contrary, 
feeling the comforts as well as consequence which property 
gave him among his neighbours, he determined to increase the 
sources of such enviable possessions. He at first proceeded 
slowly and in the way of his profession ; but his industry and 
invariable attention to the interests of his clients, gained him 
practice of the best kind, which gave him an opportunity to 
make purdiasee of real estate in hmds and houses,, with advan- 
tages which none out of his profession could have. He was 
honesty frugal, thriving^ and became a rich man of unimpeach- 
able character. 

His establishment was that of an old bachelor. A neat and 
well-fiimished house,, with a court yard before it, and a garden 
behind. One man servant, who. was gardener, hostler, butler 
and footman ; and one elderly female, who filled the station of 
housekeeper, and condescended to be cook and chambermaid 
— 4)oth natives of New England, and both white — constituted 
his household. Having, long renounced his original profession^ 
Mr. Abraham Spiffiurd thus lived a life of retirement, with most 
of the enjo)rmenta which a mind of a philosophio incUttatioa 
could desire. 

As the uncle had expected. our hero,^an apartment was in 
readiness for him ; and after the refreshment of tea and toast, 
by a cheerful hickory fire, he dismissed bin' to bed by remark* 
ing that he *^ was sure he must be tired,'' — wisely determining 
not to enter into an examination of his unpromising adopted- 
soQi until the morrow. 

Being shown to his allotted apartment by his uncle,rand led 
with an injunction to extinguish the c^dle before he got into 
bed, Zeb examined attentively every object about him» and in 
truth felt much less sleepy than before he was ushered into a 
domain of which he was told that he was the master, and be- 
fore the restraint of a strtmge old gentleman's presence was 
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removed. He saw axkd felt, as soon as he entered, that the 
chamber had been prepared with a view to his permanent 
residence and ftiture comfort ; and that all aroond him had an 
aspect very superior to any thing he had seen at Spiffiird-town. 
A narrow bed, much longer than necessary,, with quilted calico 
coverlet well stuffed with cotton wool ; surrounded by calico 
curtains,, on which were depicted Lord Anson* his ship, his 
sailorsf and the groves and fountains of the isles of those de* 
lightful climes^ the thought of which made Rousseau exclaim, 
** O Tinian ! O Juim Femaindefii !" — Below this pictured 
enclosure was a resting place of down (or goose feathers) 
covered by sheets and piUow-case white as the driven mow. 
A table (over which hung a mahogany framed looking-glass ; 
and, on which stood a neat writing desk completely furnished) 
was placed on the side of the room opposite the bed. Two 
mahogany chairs, solid and heavy, with calico covered bottoms 
were deemed sufficient for the boy — and here again Lord 
Anson, his ship, and his sailors, appeared in undiminished 
beauty. But what gave most delight to Zeb was a handsome 
chest of drawers (occupying part of the same side of the room 
with the door) surmounted by a book-case with glass doors, 
which showed rows of neatly arranged and well-bound volumes. 

We feel assured,^ that our readers will be gratified, after 
travelling from Yermont with the Green^mountain-boy^ to 
know, even to particulars^that he was set down in g^od <{uax'^ 
ters after his long journey. 

Tired as Zeb' Was, he could not resist' the temptation to 
examine the last-mentioned treasu)re. Delighted he took down 
volume after volume, almost all new to him. A collection of 
modem and ancient history* Pope's Translations ; Milton's 
poems ; Dryden^s Yirgil ; Shakspeare's plays ; and a rich 
store of voyages and travels ; a bible and a prayer bookf with 
his name printed in gold letters on the cover df each,^completed 
the arrangement and filled the shelves of this well-chosen piece 
of furniture. All thoughts of sleep fled before intellectual 
excitementr and time passed insensibly y. when a knocking at 
his chamber door aroused Zeb from his enchanting occupation. 
He opened the door^ It was his uncle who had knocked and 
now presented himself. He saw with astoni^ment what had 
been the employment of the youth, and his eyes sparkled with 
pleasure at the discovery. 

'^ I observed a light under the door," said the old gentleman, 
*'*^ and I was afraid you had gone to bed. and forgot to put out 
the candle." **.* 
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** I beg pardoDy sir, but I could not help looking at 4hein." 

<* You will have leisure Plough, my son," said the old 
it was die first time he had used that appellation. ** Jovl wiM 
fcare leisure enough to examine them ; they are intended for 
your use. They are your own. You are now fatigued^ and 
ou^t to rest, mind and body. To-morrow look at and open 
the books, and every day after ; and remember that it is for the 
truth they contain that you are to study them. You must leani 
to study fiction for truth's sake ; and many a precious tniA 
you will find in the guise of fiction. The fables of Milton and 
Shakspeare are mines of truth and knowledge. Knowledge 
tfill give you power ; if in the acquisition you do not destroy 
your health ; without health there is no power. Therefore 
diligently r^ad the best authors ; and I have made choice of 
some of those I think best ; but do not deprive yourself of the 
rest necessary to health, otherwise the knowledge you attain 
by study will be as useless to others as its acquisition has been 
injurious to yourself. The fatigues of your journey and the 
excitement attendant upon a change of situation and prospects 
render sleep doubly necessary to you notv. Put out the light 
and go to bed. I am pleased to see that you love books. 
Good night ! Put out the light !" 

^ I will sir," said Zeb. 

The uncle again wished him *good night', and retired to rest, 
perfectly satisfied that the boy was such as he wished, notwith- 
standing first appearances. 

Zeb replaced the books, threw off his clothes, put out the 
fight, and as he laid his head on the pillow, thought he should 
never be able to sleep : but that sleep that comes to all who are 
healthy and guiltless, quickly came to the tired and delighted 
boy, nor left him until &e rising sun shone into hb window and 
On his bed. 

He awoke only to renewed delight. He had sunk to forget- 
fulness amidst the images of his kind uncle and those who had 
been his companions during the journey^ fading and changing 
into a moving chaos of the forms he had seen the last day, min- 

fled with figures lef^ behind at home; he opened his eyes upon 
, «ord Anson in Juan Femandes«-4iis own happy situation 
flashed upon him as he looked at his book-case '; and his soul 
was filled with happy realities and overflowing with bright anti- 
cipations. It was a November sun that shone upon our hero, 
but it was through the medium of a pure and elastic atmosphere; 
for the west wii^ had sprung up during the night and brought 
With it just enough ot noet to bAiden the suHkce of the earthr 
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and make clean walks for the early pedestrian. The youth 
was quickly stationed at a window which gave him a yieW of 
the waters of the wide spreading hay. AH impatient te see 
more of tiie wonders around and before him, it was but the 
business of a few minutes to find his way out of the house^ al- 
though somewhat puzzled when encountering bolts and bars in 
his way,, at the street door, things unthought of at Spifiard-town. 
The key was in the lock> and Zeb unlocked^ unbolted and uii- 
bared with tiie dexterity of one used to bending both body and 
mind to the overcoming of difficulties ; and nothing daunted by 
the strangeness of his situation, or the novelties of the place, 
he sallied forth, first observing the appearance of his uncle's 
place of residence, and of its beatings with surrounding houses, 
as he would the landmarks in the woods, and as he often had done 
when there was no other means to find his way home again 
while wandering on tiie hills of Vermont. 

Soon he gained the top of Fort-hill. He had never before 
seen the salt-sea, or the huge machines which float on it. He 
looked enraptured and bewildered over the beautiful sheet of 
water, and its islands. He saw ships under sail intermingled 
with smaller vessels, all alive and glittering in the morning sun. 
He looked down upon the roofd and chimnies of houses below 
him, and the topmasts of merchant ships moored at the wharvestt 
He had seen such things only in book-engravings. He had 
been instructed by bookis, and by his father, in the events of 
that war which made his country the greatest republic in the 
world, and he thought of the momentous events which took 
place in and near the town of which he had now become a res- 
ident.. His gating and his reveries, were interrupted by a 
«ummQns to bresdsfast* His uncle^ from his chamber window^ 
commanded a view of Fort-hill, and he had seen the boy as he 
stood wrapt in wonder^ (gazing with delight at the many novel 
objects before him,) and in due time sent for him. 

It is not our uitention, or our interest, to weary the reader. 
We hope to engage his attention not only by the incidents of 
our history, or memoirs^ but by those fascinating fancy-stirring 
changes of scene which delight the imagination, rouse it from 
any tendency to slumbet when one set of objects have been 
too long before it, and make it subservient to the author's pur- 
poses. We will pass rapidly over the detail of those circum- 
stances, which, more than books or teaching, formed the second 
part of our hero's education,, and of course had their share in 
moulding his character^ for we are as impatient as our readers 
Q9fi b,e tp. con^e to tjhiosi^ j;i;9f^t events w^ob^ render him an qlh 
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ject worthy of their curiosity, aad our lalMMirs. But let us never 
forget that the foundation of education and character was laid 
at Spiffard-town. 

Mr. Abraham Spif&rd soon saw in what points the artificial 
education of his adopted son were most deficient ; and tbe 
youth was placed in ^e best school Boston afforded^ and Bos- 
ton has always had the best schools in the United States ; the 
best teachers, the best systems; and is honoured accordingiy. 

Zeb improved rapidly, and was judged by his uncle, whose 
(k^holarship was not profound, to be fkted for commencmg the 
reading of law in some counsellor's office, in rather less £an a 
year from the time of his arrival at the great city of the east, 
modestly, (at the period of which we treat) caUed ^ 
** town of Boston." To be sure he had, as said of another 
great character, *' little latin, and less greek;" but as Mr. Al»a- 
ham SpifTard had never found himself much the worse, as far 
as he knew, for his lack of the same commoditiesf he recom- 
mended to his nephew, that he shodld ccmtinue his study of the 
dead languages in his leisure moments, for he had obsenred 
that a quotation which neither jurors nor auditors of any descrip- 
tion understood, enhanced the character of the orator, uid was 
worth ten times the quantity of English. And you, courteous 
reader, have thought more reverently of an author when you 
have met a passage from Homer, Euripides, or Sophocles, in 
the genuine Greek characteis — although ^ all greek" to you. 
Tlius fitted aiid advised, the prudent uncle placed the youtfi 
with a young lawyer of brilliant talents^ but whose principal 
recommendation to the old gentleman, was, that he had long 
known him as the son of an old friend. Mr. Spifiard did not 
exert his usual shrewdness in selecting a teacher for Zebf as 
will be seen in the sequel. 

Thomas Tre&dwell, Esq., in whose office our hero now 
passed a great portion of his time« was the son of a «6/ec<iiMM, 
and had been carefully educated by his indulgent parent, who 
justly admired his quick parts, (as all parents are in duty bound 
to do,) and devoted him to the profession of the law, as the 
surest road to the Presidential chair ; which he doubted not 
Tom would attain. He had the reputation of being a MM^i^ 
ire scholar ; and he wrote venses with some skill, great spirit, 
tod sufficient obscurity ; unfortunately he was better versed in 
the works of verse-makers, than of jurists — tm^oWimafefy at 
least for his clients. No young man ever started in the race of 
life, under better auspices, than Tom TreadweU, but he never 
*< took kindty" to labour, and he h^d Ranger's authoritjr for law 
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being ^ a damned dry study," and Ranger was authority higher 
with him than BlacksUme or Coke. He found the drama much 
more to his taste, and the Muses and actresses much more 
fascinating, than reports, records, or deeds. His deeds^ and 
their record^ will be found to agree with such taste and such 
conduct. In fact, just about the time our hero was placed un- 
der his tuition, to be instructed in the depth and subtleties of 
jurisprudence ; the tutor had, in defiance of all prudence, pri?* 
rately married a very beautiful girl, without education, property, 
or decent confiections, and was enamoured for the moment 
with his new situation, so much as to neglect — the iheatrB ; 
his office had been deserted before. Of all this Mr. Spiffard 
knew nothing, he only knew the father of the man to whom he 
had entrusted his son. The consequence was, as may be sup- 
posed, that Zeb was lefl pretty much to his own choice in the 
course of reading he pursued at the office. 

Blackstone is always at hand in a lawyer's office in case any ' 
one comes to seek the paan of science for advice in law or 
equity ; and except on such ocpasions the knight is little at- / 

tended to, even in appearance, by some students we wot of. 
The love and practice of truth was never abandoned by our hero. 
But insensibly this paltry mode of deception was becoming se- 
ductive. He once placed a book of reports on bis desk, open, 
while he read a novel. Happily he saw his error before it was 
tQO late — ^the first love prevailed — ^he blushed at the meanness 
of pretending to one thing and practising another, and ever af- 
ter, truth marked his character almost undeviatingly. 

Spifiard read history with delight. The translations of all 
the great poets, ancient and modern, became familiar to him. 
Milton's great poems and Shakspeare's plays he devoured. 
The novels of SmoUet and Fielding added to his pleasures, and 
he was too ignorant of vice to be injured by them, much. His 
evenings were devoted to teachers of French, Italian, Spanish, 
and German : nor did he neglect the studies commenced at 
school ; he likewise took lessons in dancing and fencing. 

He had been permitted, accompanied by his uncle, to see 
some plays, immediately upon his arrival at Boston. The im- 
pression made upon him by the first exhibition of the kind diat 
he witnessed, though by no means singular in its general effects 
must not be passed over in silence. All appeared as the work 
of enchantment. Seated in the pit, he could see before the 
play commenced the gayly decorated fronts of the boxes glit- 
tering with what was in lus eyes gold and jewels. Beautiful 
women, wilk all the advantages of dress entered those boxes; 
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The gay company by degrees took their seats — ^tier above tier 
they sal;, all happy, doubtless, for all smiled. Even the third 
tier, or upper boxes> appeared to him the abode of haj^inesa 
and purity. To the pure, all is pure. To the ingenuous boy 
the smiles he saw were innocuous. 

The music of the orchestra struck up, and although others did 
not appear to hear it, our hero's delight was increased almost 
to intoxication. 

But however much liis sense of hearing was captivated by 
the orchestra, or his eyes attracted to. the briUiant company in 
the boxes, above all he looked at the green curtain with inter- 
est, for the hidden and unknown is far more attractive than the 
visible, however beautiful. After gazing with a wandering and 
restless pleasure on the many-coloured objects around and 
above, his eyes were fixed on the plain dull surface of the cloth 
before him, which told nothing, but was pregnant with myste- 
rious meaning ; for he knew that behind that lay the something 
that was to crown all — ^when ^lat should be removed his feln 
city would be complete. Hoxo he knew not — ^but he was sure 
of it. A bell tinkled, and the front lamps rose as if by magic. 
Another bell rung louder* The curtain vanished. All was 
dazzling light and many-coloured brilliancy ; the silence of 
breathless expectation succeeded. Then appeared beautiful 
men and women, with fine dresses, and sparkUng eyes, and 
red cheeks ! surely actors and actresses must be not only the 
most admired, but the best, most lovely, and happiest of mor- 
tals ! In the course of Zeb's novel reading he had not yet 
read Gil Bias : and Wilhelm Meister was unknown to English 
readers. 

The play was the Jealous Wife. The boy's delight was ex- 
treme, except during that scene in which Charles is exhilHled 
in a state of obriety. While others laughed, he was absorbed 
in a melancholy reverie. He felt sick. He wished himself 
at home, and si^ed for the seclusion of his chamber. The 
remembrance of his mother's infirmity took such possession of 
him from that moment, that only the novelty of the enchanting 
mectacle, and his interest in the story, especially in the fate of 
Charles, would have made the general impression of the eve- 
ning's entertainment, when recollected, pleasurable. The after- 
piece (for he staid to the last, and wanted more,) the after-piec« 
was Rosina, which gave him pure delight. 

Such was his tot impression of the theatre. Now, that be 
was with Treadwell, he had a full gratification of the desire 
created by the few plays he had seen before he became a stu- 
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dent of law ; for his master gained him free admission to the 
pit and boxes, and thus led him to the dtudy of the dramatic 
works of the French and English poets : of ^ese he found 
that Mr. Treadwell's office contained an abundance. Among 
them was a complete old edition of Bell's British Theatre ; all 
of which he greedily devoured ; a dose sufficient to poison a 
regiment of Green-mountain boys ! If such reading did not 
destroy all his moral and religious propensities, it was because 
his natural tendency to good— his love of trutb— his ignorance 
of practical evil — ^his habits — and his abhorrence of ebriety, 
shielded him from the death-doing influence. 

Before proceeding with the story, (notwithstanding the read- 
er's impatience,) we will, with permission, go back to the se- 
cond play our hero saw performed before his introduction to the 
mysteries behind the curtain and the scenes ; this was Othello. 
He had read Shakspeare ; yet did not know what to expect 
from a representation of characters so remote from any thing 
he had seen in real life. What ideas could a Green-mountain 
boy form of a Moor — ^a thick-lips— a negro— commanding an 
army of white men— ^of Italians ? It is the player, the skilful 
artist, that gives reality to the pictures of the dramatic poet. 
The young or uninstructed mind forms confused images while 
reading, in proportion to its ignorance. 

On Zeb's second visit to a play-house, the delight experi- 
enced from the proscenium and preliminaries, was not so 
vivid as at the first ; but his impatience for the raising of the 
green curtain was full as intense. The music gave him little 
ple^usure, and the beauties in the boxes had lost half their 
charms. 

The effect of this representation of one of Shakspeare's most 
glorious productions upon our hero was such, that his reasoning 
powers seemingly gained an advance of years. His intellect 
grew almost perceptibly during the sitting ; or while, as the 
Prench say, he assisted at the representation. His whole soul 
was alive to the story : the apothegms sunk upon his young 
and yielding mind with a thrilling sensation of approbation, 
that, made them part of his moral being. 

Again he was shocked by the representation of ebriety ; and 
his detestation^of lago was more increased by his playing the 
part of a tempter, and subverting tiie reason of Cassioby wine, 
than even by his atrocious villany in deceiving the noble Moor, 
and destroying the wretched Desdemona. Cassio, deprived of 
reason, was, to S}^ffard, a spectacle of horror. While others 
laughed, he experienced a sickness of the heart — a sinldng of 

7 
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vnxy ipbyik^ power— « coniiiim of bia nMotal tmJAm 
akalbiigofexiflleiice; feelinga thai cm only bec a ac ct yi fcy 
. tiioie mo lutvo had their hopes bkurted by the eActa of Ihw 
'acciuaed Woe. Fr fnrrH "rn thtr nrrrtntrntntiTn nf riimo,but 
he aaw his own desolated home. Whsii the Tirtaoua and be* 
frayed lieatenaiit recovers his reasoiit and with disguat* 
baM his foliar in putting '*an enemy into his mouth to 
away his brains,'' the tears roQed down the cheeks of the boy* 
and faesobbed aloud, until he found Aat he had become an 
object of derision to those around him. 

Shakspeare has truly represented intemperance as a nee 
leading to certain degradation, crime, and self«reproaeh. He 
has, in other parts of his works, shown it as die habituai pra^ 
tice of the criminal, (as in Hamlet's uncle,) the murdeffer, 
the usurper, and fratricide. He has portrayed It as the vieo 
t>f the weak-minded, and of the brutal end the vulgar rvSan ; 
as in Sir Andrew Aguecheek and Sir Toby, in the TwaMi 
I^i^t. But, generally, the stage has held up the drunkard 
merely as an <£ject of amusement, to be laughed at, not pitied 
or detested ; and has thus been deficient or negligent, tf sol 
criminal, when it ought to have exposed its deformity, sad 
pointed out its inevitable consequences, misery, madiiesa, 
death, and contempt 

His master's attachment \x^ the theatre at length introduced 
our hero behind the scenes. What he there saw at first dis* 
gusted him. It appeared as if Ithuriel's spear had* by a toucb* 
•caused the angel form to vanish, and the fiend to appear ; bad 
changed beauty to deformity. That which had pleased the eyis 
as the glow of health, was, in reality, a coarse white and led 
daubing, associated in his mind, fitmi infimcy, with diseaae or 
moral depravity. The modest mien assumed before the audi- 
ence, was sometimes suddenly dismissed, afler passing the ade 
acene, and replaced by coarse mirth, or coarser rage. The 
devout or patient hero woukl instantly be converted into a fivy, 
venting corses upon the prompter or call-boy. The briUiaMt 
dress, decorated with gold aiid jewels, was transformed to i| 
flimsy rag, covered wifii tinsel, glass, and foil ; die wanior*e 
mail, into paste-board and spangles ; all the order, hamony, 
and splendour of the scenes, into collusion, wnuDgling, the 
darkness of smoking kunps, and the josffing of dirty aeaoe- 
shifters and vulgar supernumeraries. Tet aU diis is oidr an 
image of die masking and wnmaskingin every day scenes orliie. 
To be sore, we do not seethe mask liAed often; whMi wede. 
we are shocked as the boy was. Though shockedt yet the a|^ 
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(dttiw was feoDmmenied, in floma ineastirey hj novaltjr 4 tad^ 
iigrdeglB9Mb {«§ to odier ug^ ihi^gi«) he beeame ncow^ei or 
mSthrtiat In the jgisen-room he foimi nmuKUMol^ and 
4oiiietiiaei| veiy raiefyy was mijiiued by fincliQ( wk. 
^ Treadwell's propensities indoced a constant ■«^»>^««^^j 

efter flie honeyino(m>) upon those scenes either bcdoBs or 
hind the curtain, whioi his love <£ idlenesB had made 
.habitnal ; and as he wrote prokffues, epiloguesy and pufis* for 
Ihe managers, and oerformeni, he was a fjnee and welcome 
visiter* ^Ard, c» course, nmde accpaintanees among fte 
players; He was found to be amusing ; his voice was strong 
ana flexible, and it was discovered that his ear was qaick for 
music and mimicry. Thus he became Iruisformed, bv degrees, 
from the plain ^green-mountain rustic, to a knowing nrecpieater 
of the pby-house ; but still he shrunk Ivom the contagion of 
file vice which too frequently congregates there. Two char* 
actedstics distinguished him ixam the mass of his companions^ 
*evea more than talents ; he never drank any thing but watec» 
oorspeke aiiy thing but trulh. He had another singularity* he 
was as credtdous as he was sincere. Time diminished tfiis 
characteristic, but could not emdicate it. 

In the mean time, although Squire Spiffiud, of Spifiard-4own, 
firequeotly wrote to his son, and mentioned his mother, as uaui^ 
as, ** your mother sends her love, &c. ;^ yet die son was ig« 
Qoraat of what he most wished to know. He could not but 
hope fliat his Other's padent and prudent conduct would po» 
4uce the rrformation he most desired. The &ther avoided 
Ihe 9ii>ject— ho w could he do otherwise ? This one idea haunted 
the son, and he knew ^ai how to gain the information he wish- 
ed* He could only inquire after his mother's health ; and die 
lUlswer could only be '* well," or "sick," "better,*' or " worse.'* 
At lengthrbe accidentally met in the street one of his fadier's 
nei^^hbours, miio had come for the first dme to Boston, and was 
gazing upon the wonders of the town omn-mouthed. 

Sji^Eard placed himself directly in nis path, as he slowly 
moved, with head turned aside, and eyes fixed en the treasures 
of the shop-windows. The lord of an hundred acres, after 
afaneat stumbling over the young man, stared for a moment in 
his &ce, and men exclaimed, " Why, PU be dang'd, if here 
ia'in't hUie Zeb !'* After scnitiniy.ing him from hmd to foQt, 
Ihe yeoman exclaimed, " wkj^ Zeb ! why you're not the same ; 
•ad yet you are the same, too. Taller and handsomer, and yet 
Ike same fimny face. WeD, Zeb, I seed your daddy and mam- 
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my, and all the boys and gals ! And so here you be a fine 
town gentleman !" 

AAer a hearty shake of the hand, our hero was glad to cany 
his friend to the solitude of his master's office ; feeling a little 
prudent shyness, or false shame, in consequence of the loud 
and hearty greetings of his townsman. 

Farmer Freeman, after examining the premises, expressed 
his admiration of Treadwell's book-cases. '* Why, Zeb, what 
a power of books you've got ! Arnt you ofeerd, as the bible 
says, * too much laming will make you mad V " 

" No fear of that, Mr. Freeman. And so— all the folks- 
come sit down ; and so all is well at Spifiard-town?" 

"Why, pYetty middling ; all stirrin." 

"The town grows?" 

" aye, and the folks grow ; but I don't know that they 
grow much better. Turner, the store-keeper, you know, jist 
Slere t'other side the church ; why he has run off to Canada* 
they say, and took as many people in as be could : but there 
are two stores set up since. And would you believe it ? Bill 
Tomkin's, your school-fellow, is married to Sally Bell ; he's 
not nineteen yet, and she's sixteen next February ; and his fa- 
ther is building a right smart house for him, not far from — •'' 

" That's well ! And how does im/ father look? Is he well ?" 
Zeb did not dare to ask first aDer his mother's looks, though 
she was uppermost in his thoughts." 

" Why the squhre looks a little thinnish, I must say," was 
Freeman's reply. " He seems a little under the weather, some- 
how ; and yet he's not sick. He looks as if he had been jaded 
like." 

Zeb sighed. "And my mother?" hesitatingly he asked. 

" Why she's more and more varysome : — one day pale, and 
another day red. I suppose its the natur of your old countiy 
complexions. And you know your mammy is changeful in 
her ways of acting and speaking too : sometimes mighty fun- 
ny, and sometimes a little snappish, and grumlike. The neigh- 
bours do say — ^" 

Zeb felt as if sinking through the floor. The farmer con- 
tinued, " they think the squire's lady has never been herself 
since that old country chap with his dogs, and his fine ladj 
wife lived among us." 

Zeb lifted his head — ^breathed more freely — and Freeman 
went on with his gossip. " She looks a little queerlike, some- 
times, and slamakin, and then her face grows fat, and her .body 
grows thin, and then^*" 
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*' And the children 1" asked the miserable son, hastily inter- 
rupting that of which he had heard but too much. ^* The 
children— they I hope are well?" 

*' Yes, — ^they are pretty so so — not hardy, though : — they 
don't look like my boys and gab ; and the squire' seems more 
find more fond of them ; but somehow or another your mammy 
seems — ^^ The yeoman paused, as if in want of a simile — and 
Zeb quickly changed the conversation, by abruptly inquiring 
what he had seen in Boston, giving him an invitation to^ his 
uncle's house, and making offers of service, with perfect sin- 
cerity and goodwill. 



CHAPTER DC. 

Hold to study Law.^^A change of destination* 

"It was about to speak when the cock crew, 
And then it started like a guilty t!taQg"Skaktpeare, 

"To his trust grew stranger, being transported 
And wrapt in secret studies. 

" Der Mann muss hinaus 

In's feindliche Leben, 

Muss werken und streben^" — ScfuUer. 

" By mine honour I will ; and when I break that oath, let me turn moa- 
«ter." — Shaktpeare. 

Excerpts, as headings to chapters, have been sneered at. 
i am inclined to multiply them. If my reader passes them 
over, he will miss that which is worth more than the whole 
chapter following. 

Mr. Thomas Treadwell abandoned his office so entirely, 
Ihat after a time, no one thought of inquiring for him at that 
place ; Or at any other, on business connected with his profes- 
sion : and Zeb mechanically opened the windows every morn- 
ing, and habitually sat down to his books, without thought of 
courts, clients, or law. He was conscious that he was not in 
the path intended for him by his uncle, and consequently the 
course he was pursuing was wrons, but he was fascinated by 
the opportunity that was afforded him of gratifying his passion 
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forvMikic^ and a^ kpg a^ M^enfriiitewnipteA it» to hM not 
or would Bfl^ see the neceaailgp fora dnaga. His imcfekad 
odviaed a courae of history, and icttes fettrc9 raadiiig» maanin^ 
** nhen not eaajrioyed iikme study of kgal scienoa :" — ZAM^ 
lowed his undoes advica GteraHy aad ind^triously^Dag^oeli^g; 
the spizit and intent — and as no law jaaaiKog^ was- ei^«Mnad npos 
liim by his master^ he quieted his eonseience by actiai|^ 19 to 
the lettor of the instractioBs. He became a thoMu^ histonaB 
and beUeMkUrti sdiohr, as &r as £ng^k and Frmch. aulhoi» 
could make him one. He paitook of the Spanish*, ttaliaa*. 
and Crennan ; and delighted to task himself in the Latin da»^ 
sics— his tasks becoming another source of mental improve* 
ment, another source of {Measure— for it is a law of the. bene- 
volent Creator, that perseverance in well-doing, although at first 
a task, shall become more and more a pleasure ; knowledgo^ 
increases the facilities of attaining knowledge, and ^ the appe- 
tite grows by that it feeds OBh** 

Of all the authors read by Spiffard, no one was studied with 
80 much pleasure ar Shakspeare. The boy had early read him^. 
(for Shakspeare was found at Spifiard town) but he now studied 
him and his commenftalQia* Ifis thoughts and language by 
degrees became in a measure imbued wkh the images and 
phraseology of the poet. It was only when in after time he 
was laughed at by his companions, that he was induced to- 
relinquish a mode of expressing himself which appeared to 
some affected. 

Mankind are not generally aware of the inftience which one 
book, or one man, may have, and has had, on a naticm or a 
world. Even tfiose who cannot (or those who do not) read^ 
hear the precepts of the author, sometimes quoted as mch^, 
oilentimes minaled uncenscioosly in ordinary coBveraation. 
The manims of the Koian, the Yedah and the Shaslah aiw 
mingled in the intercourse of every-day life, among llwir te^ 
lowers, as well as quoted from the desk or the pulpit ; and the 
same or greater effect is produced by the Hebrew and Caeek 
scrq>lure8. So ttie popular poet or antiiersheds abioadalight 
upon society which in'its e&cta is iacakulable* 

If the poet's precepts ore poured forth year after year t&r 
ages firom the stage, as are those of the '* Swan ef AfamJ* 
they make a part of the edueatjan ef nations ; they ava 
witti ike thougto and words of all— mfluenck^ tkair 
and actions--th^ becooae inalnimanls of ilhauteUe poi 
the civiliaaftion and eonsaquant well-beiqg of nuab 

A shrewd and well educated person once sakl, **I went 
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^Tening to see Otfaello, and I have been thinking ever since of 
ihe nnmy beautiful passages which have been familiar to me 
fnm childhood, and which are to be found in that play." 

Oar hero became acquainted with all the beauties and defects 
of die mighty master. He read him, and heard him expounded* 
He studied him, and saw him illustrated. But of law — except 
the poetic law of ^e stagyrite — ^he was as ignorant as many 
other young gentlemen who read, or smoke, in lawyers' offices. 

What was Uncle Abraham about all this time ? Reading 
hh fiBtvOurite books, and indulging as much research into an- 
cient literature, as a defective early education permitted. Still 
he entered into many speculative studies, and pursued them far 
beyond die reading of mere men of this world ; and when he 
questioned his nephew on topics, little thought of by most young 
men, he was pleased to find him intelligent, inquiring, and in 
possession of knowledge uncommon for his age. At length* 
(^ Mr. Spifiard, the uncle, thought it time that Zeb should be 
prepared for his examination. He had passed nearly the num* 
ber of years usual, and legally necessary, for reading law in the 
capital of Massachusetts. '* I'll go to Mr. Treadwell's office, 
and talk the matter over with him, and with -my nephew," said 
uncle Abraham. Accordingly, one day, as story-tcUers have 
It, he appeared suddenly at Sie office, while Zeb was standing 
in die most approved attitude for delivering Marc Anthony's 
oration over die body of Julius Caesar. The door had been 
left partly open, and his uncle entered, unperceived by the 
young orator, who was practising postures before a mirror ; 
which, though only intended to aid Mr. Treadwell in adjusting 
a cravat, before making his appearance in court, or in the 
green-room, disclosed die graces of our hero's person and 
acdon, (imperfectiy it is true,) and at the same time served to 
let him see that he had an admirer behind him. He was in 
circumstances similar to the ghost of Hamlet's father, about to 
speak '^ when the cock crew," but' alas ! he could not vanish. 
The uncle had been standing for a moment, before the young 
lawyer was aware that any other than his own eyes witnessed 
his aitiUxdemzing. When he saw the reflection of Uncle Abra- 
ham, he dropt his outstretched arm, and looked like any thing 
radier than a hero. ^ 

** That's right,'* said the old gentieman ; ** I see that you 
are preparing yourself for public speaking. It is the sure road 
to wealth and honour in a republic." ^ 

The uncle certainly did not mean die same kind of public 
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speaking that occupied the mind of the nephew ; but Zeb was 
relieved from his embarrassment by the train of thought which 
his preparation for enacting Msu'c Anthony had suggested ; and 
his uncle proceeded to the business which had brought hun to 
the office. 

The result of Mr. Abraham Spifiard's inquiries was not so 
favourable to the belief of his nephew's progress in the acqui- 
sition of that knowledge, necessary for die orator of the Bar, 
the town house, the general assembly, or hall of congress. His 
questions were answered with perfect frankness by Zeb, who 
^ough life never lost his relish for truth or pure water. The 
uncle was astonished that he had so long omitted those in- 
quiries which now elicited the astounding fact that Treadwell 
had long neglected both his business and his pupil ; who knew 
very little more of law, (particularly its practice,) than when he 
entered the office. The answer to one inquiry led to another, 
and the good old gentleman concluded his interrogatories by 
askmg mildly, '' Why, my son; did you not tell me all this?'' 

Zeb stood silent for some moments, before answerii^. Not 
that he wished to evade the question, but he wanted time to ar- 
range his thoughts, like one of our Indians at a council-meeting ; 
one of those men whom we call our red brethren, and shoot 
when they do not get out of our way, exactly at the time we 
wish to improve their lands for our profit, and plough up the 
bone» of their forefathers, with as little ceremony as we do 
those of our own. Zeb was conscious that he had not been 
doing as his uncle intended; and that although he had not 
planned to deceive the* worthy man, yet he had suffered him to 
deceive himself. After coUectmg his thoughts, Indian fashion, 
he replied with perfect ingenuousness : 

*' I take shame to myself, sir ; I ought to have told you all 
this, and not waited till you questioned me. I have reasoned 
with myself repeatedly upon the subject, and my reason al- 
ways told me that I was not emplo3dng my time as you intend- 
ed diat it should be employed. But this self-examination did 
not take place until in consequence of my teacher's neglect and 
the love 1 had imbibed for the study of general literature, a se- 
cret dislike — and afterwards to myself, an avowed determina- 
tion had been formed not to devote myself to the profession of 
the law. To form such a resolution without consulting you, 
was wrong. Nay, I knew it to be wrong, at the time. But aa 
every other study became more delighmd to me, so, ihaX for 
which I was placed here, became more and more disgusting. 
Tou appeared to be proud of my acquirements in languages 
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.«nd literature, and I cheated myself into the belief, that, if I 
became a good scholar — a well informed man — and proved 
myself by my conduct a ndoral man, 1 might be permitted to 
choose some employment more congenial with my taste and 
feelings, than the dry and formal, or the uncertain, intricate, 
and oft-times disingenuous proceedings, connected widi the 
transactions in our courts of justice. And I — ^I hoped — ^Tes, 
I will teU you aU — that as you had avowed your determination 
to consider me in all things as your son, that you would permit 
me to travel, first in our country, and then in foreign lands, 
and thus to cultivate a knowledge of men, as well as of books, 
of manners, as well as science and literature — a knowledge 
which would enable me on my return to my dear native coun- 
try, justly appreciating her institutions, to be an honour to you, 
a comfort and support to my parents, and to enter the lists as 
a candidate for office, with not only the desire, but the power 
to serve my countrymen — a power which should produce such 
efiects as seemed to be the idtimate object you had in view for 
me — such effects as would meet your approbation, and justify 
the partiality you had evinced towards me." 

The old gentleman was evidently agitated while his nephew 
poured forth this address. He took a chair, and sat down du- 
ring its delivery with his eyes fixed on the floor, and his hat 
pulled over his brow : at its close he looked up, with some se- 
verity of aspect, and replied in a tone of unusual asperity, 
'' So ! knowing that by a life of industry I had accumulated a 
decent competency, you supposed that I would indulge you in 
a life of idleness V 

" O no, sir—" 

The uncle would not be interrupted. " Your love of inge- 
nuousness induced you to deceive me ! You knew better, like- 
wise, what my wishes were than I did myself! You thought it 
would be more to your advantage to visit France, Italy, and 
Germany, and be presented at the courts of foreign princes 
than to attend the courts of law in Massachusetts, and become 
familiar with the institutions of the country you are to reside in : 
now, I have served my country, and was supposed to be quali- 
fied to promote the happiness of those connected with me, or 
whose welfare had been entrusted to me ; and that without fo- 
reign travelling or any other travelling. I have been content 
widi this town — and this town has been content with me. I 
have lamented the deficiencies of my education, and hoped that 
by making you a scholar and a scientific lawyer, you would 

have been able to do more and better than I have done. I chose 

7* 
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fcut jFOtt Jia»e 'Cboeep nnnftcr lor jiouifilf Nvr, 
<wa6 .to jfijrt ' I have been deoenwdtr-^^gol fwrsHi jmmt 
oourae : I have dooe wiili 3F011 ? '' 

I eaimat suppose it« air.*' 

WbyjQOtI" 

It is not like you. Besides* I did not plan tO/deeei«e yvaJ 

Tou saw Jno dieridung an .en<Qr,.aikd 4id jiot uadMarar 
me. 

I was wrong, nr-^but I deceived mysdf* I bdUbved 
I was qualifytiig.niyself lo beeoooe I4a< Mtbicfa you 
me to become. I would wiUingLy believe il aliB. I bane 
beard you complain of .tbe drudgery you have gone Ifavongh ^ 
aoquive wealtb, and lament tbat you luul not deorated move time 
lo tbe more ennobling studies. I nev^r doubted ^ttiat yon 
wished me to profit by the means in your possession, lo 
into a wider field of action and competition than you bad 
earily been confined to*-4hat you wished me to rise above 
pro(essi(mal technicalities and every-day labour of ^ 
and the office. I will believe still that my kind uncle-*-«i9 
than father, will aid me in tbe path I shall choose, provided he 
diiall be convinced that it is the path of honour.'' 

'' The path of the kwyer is a path of honour* He majr 
build for himself a reputation which shall stuid the assanhii of 
envy or folly ; but it must have its foundation in what youcaM 
the technicalities of the office, and the habit of every-day la* 
hour. That jiecessary habit you have net acquired. The fouii» 
dation of honour is truth. If I should aid you to pursue the path 
you have preferred, and continue still to be a fii^ber to you, it 
will be after the conviction that you will not in future deceive 
another, or sufl^ another to deceive himself; and then make 
lielf-deception a plea, or an excuse for your conduct I Imva 
confided in you — ^and I may say-—" here the old man's vaiea- 
faltered — " I have loved you, because I thought I diseoveveA 
in you a rooted love of truth — ^I thought it was habitual in acfc 
as in word— I thought — ^" 

The young man interrupted him, ** Next to' my love of A» 
Author of all Good, is my love of trudi. My fervent deejie in 
to be habitually frank and smcere in aU my intercourae wilhay 
fellow^reatures. I have now received a lesson never lo be 
forgotten." 

Mr. Spiffiurd was silent for a moment : his tone vaa<iMMad» 
when he said : ^ I believe in the skuoerii^ of yonr desinL IW 
l«)Uef that s«c}> wa» ever your diwppeition» bai 



Mog fAer to ywt. But the love of €rod, and of trudi, must 
he shown by obedience to thciF kwe-in deed and word/' 

*• Heref or, before heaven — ^ 

**^ No protestations, young man. Notwidistanding what has 
passed, and my bitter disappointment, I wiU confide in you — ^I 
^mut confide in you. If I dioiight tfiat Uiere had been a deln 
berate plan to deceive, confidence would have flown forever. 
We cannot believe at will. I int^id diat you shall be my heir : 
and as you have given me to know that you will not pursue the 
law as a profession, I will, inasmuch as you have arrived at an 
age beyond chik&ood, consult your wishes, and we will be de» 
tefmined as to the future by our cool consideration of the 
matter.'' 

Zeb attempted to speak, but his voice failed him. Tears 
ran down his cheeks, and he sobbed aloud. Here ended this 
mom^itous conference. Uncle Spiffard soon after had an 
•explanation with Mr. Thomas Treadwell, and Zeb was with- 
drawn from the study of the law. 



CHAPTER X. 

We return home, — Medicine <md 7%eology in Vermont, 

"Let us sit and mock the good housewife. Fortune, from her wheel, that 
herfifts may henceforth be bestpwed equally." 

" Fortune reigns in gifts of the world, not in the lineaments of nature." 

" I mvex did repent of doing good, nor shall not now." 

*'OBe really does meet with characters that fiction would seem too 
hM in portraving. This original had an aversion to liquor, which 
amounted to abnorrence; being embittered by his regret at the mischiefs 
iiesolting from it to his friends.^'-— 3frff. Grant. 

Our hero had been between two and three years from under 
the paternal roof, and, strange as it may appear, had never vi- 
sited the place of his nativity. One image, connected with 
fcome, haunted him. He saw it in the streets, in various 
shapes, and oft times followed its reeling and devious course, 
AS me bewildered traveller fellows the meteor which leads into 
-tfcks B9Mtdb or pool, its pmsonous origin. This image banished 
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from his mind ftU pleasing associations belonging to the scenes 
of his childhood. It was an image of mourning and desolation. 
It amounted almost to a monomania, that literally grew with his 
growth, for he comprehended more and more the degradation 
of his mother, and the misery of his father, as his mind ex- 
panded. He shrunk from a nearer contemplation of the scenes 
his memory presented, or his imagination suggested. He 
dreaded the consequences of those too well remembered exhi- 
bitions in all their hideousness. A visit to his father's house 
when thought of, awakened an expectation of witnessing reali- 
ties, which fancy conjured up to view, and reason forced him to 
anticipate. He even avoided speaking of home. 

Zebediah Spiffard was now nearly nineteen years of age, 
and as tall as nature or circumstances permitted him ever to 
be. He had attained his growth sometime before, but had 
been shook somewhat nearer the common length of man by the 
fever and ague. His uncle in due time consented to his plan 
of travelling, and, the notion once adopted, the old man became 
anxious that his adopted son should be qualified to talk as loud 
of London and Paris, Vesuvius and Pompeii, Apollo and Ve- 
nus, Raffaello and Corregio, and all the rest of it, as the sons 
of his neighbours ; but recommended, however, a short delay, 
and a visit to his parents. Zeb felt and acknowledged the 
propriety of his uncle's recommendation, but assented with 
sad forebodings, and reluctantly prepared for a journey to Ver- 
mont, although his heart felt the yearnings of affection towards 
his unfortunate father. 

Three winters and two summers had passed since leaving 
home, and now, in the month of May, (so bright and warm in 
Italy and Virginia, and so delightful in English poetry, although 
so cold and dreary in both old and new England) young Mr. 
Spiffard arrived safely at his native village of Spifiard-town, in 
the beautiful valley of Long-pond. 

SpifTard-town had grown faster than our Zeb. Two new 
steeples decorated the hill, proving freedom, and, of course, 
diversity of opinion. No old church claiming infalUbility 
and exclusive right of sway over the minds and actions of men, 
because it could trace its origin to the times of mental dark- 
ness, was here suffered to blast the seed or the growth of God's 
word, and man's happiness. 

The melancholy thoughts which were suggested to the mind 
of our hero as he approached the place, were dissipated, by 
the air of improvement, and vigorous youth, that new houses* 
recently cleared fieldsi with all the signs of a thriving commu- 
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nity presented to his eyes as he rode to the stage-house, de- 
nominated the United States Hotel, and Spifiard-town Coffee 
House. Neither the house nor its master had ever been seen 
by him before* and unknowing and unknown he passed on to 
Ms father's residence, after seeing his baggage in the safe cus- 
tody of the bar. As he approached the parental dwelling, he 
was struck by the external maiics of premature decay. This 
j9trongly contrasted with the youthful freshness of the newly 
erected houses he had passed. They were neat and tastefully 
painted white, with green blinds. The neglect on his father's 
premises told a tale of sorrow. The white paint had not been 
renewed since he left the village, and the once cheerful face 
of home was spotted like an Indian with the leprosy, as if 
^ving note of the diseased state of things within. The palings 
of die court-yard fence were broken, and the gate hung by 
one hinge. A pane of glass in one of the upper windows had 
been broken, and its place was supplied by an old white hat. 

Every heart-sinking thought that had occurred to the sensi- 
tive youth during his journey, was revived, and rushed upon 
faim with double force: the recollections of his boyhood came not 
as bright visions of past joy, but as images of loathsome reali- 
ties — -long detested, and oft banished — ever returning, and now 
mingled with misgivings increased at every step and by every 
object that met his view. 

A cold rain added, (to the sufferings of his mind,) those phy- 
sical aohingSj shiverings and chills, which must be taken into 
the account of the estimate of all mortal woe or weal, whether 
identified and specified or not ; and as Spiffard-town was with 
out pavements, the slippery rain-wet-clay, and occasional mud 
pits in his path, by no means cheered his walk or alleviated the 
gloom, within or without. 

He passed through the disabled gate and pushed open the 
house-door, which had never been garnished by lock, and now 
had no latch. The old house-dog growled as he entered the 
street door, but the next moment wagged his tail, tried to look 
in his face with eyes covered by the flm of old age, licked his 
hand, and whined a mournful note of recognition. But poor 
old Cato, like all that the youth had seen on his return to his 
native place, bore the marks of neglect and decay ; and al- 
though his greetings were meant to be cordial, they took 
naught &om tide weight which oppressed the young man's heart. 
He turned into the well-known '^keeping room," which appeared 
BB if diminished to half its former size. Here he found the first 
human creature that had greeted him. In the first apart- 



«aent Ikat be ^ntere^fte voom iviiere in days <rf* jfinw he Ini 
jnn^;led with the hmSfy in eil demeelic appUaaees, he mm a 
little firl, too young to he left imallended, who was sitliB| «d 
Ihe floor by fte hearth, and near to the remains of n fire? 
•«he looked at fakn with a vacant stare, and saidt wfainii^^, 
^ Mama's in iibe bed-*rooai.'* 

This was his sister—his rooster's youngest child* Re bfdt 
down to kiss her, bnt was repulsed wilh an exdama^on, ^€r« 
ftlong ! you are an ugly man ! Don't come here again t*' 

** And where is your papal" 

*^ G<me for the doctor." 

Poor Spiffiud ! be felt as diough all his misgivings and sunni- 
ses were realized. Hardly knowing what he did, the youA 
«gain attempted to kiss his sistw, ahhough bar neglected ap- 
pearance little tempted him lo ^e act ; he wanted to touch, in 
eympa^, some being to if^iom his blood had affinity*— he could 
have wept upon ttie bosom of the child— but she turned from 
him with '^ Go along ! You are ugly ! Don't come here any 
nKve ! They are aB in die bed-room." 

At this moment his father and die doctor entered. Spiftrd 
«aw that in less than three years his &ther had become an old 



We win pass over the particulars of his reception by his uii» 
fortunate, kind-hearted father, and his interview with hi» 
wretched mother, who was sinking into the grave, mkid and 
body exhausted, conscious of the cause of her own »Dd her hus- 
band's misery-— tortured by the fears of death, and an eternity 
for which she was little prepared. But a scene had passed ia 
ikit young man's presence, previous to his meeting with the un* 
happy invalid, which we must briefly notice. Such scenes 
would be oflen repeated, if the medical men of our country towns^ 
had, generally, the good sense and determined spirit of the phy« 
sician^ho, as above mentioned, had been brought, by her hutk 
band, to visit Mrs. Spiffiud. 

The usual medical attendant upon the sick woman, was a 
young professor of the healing art, who dwelt in Spiffard^wn^ 
and had to establish himself in the world of Long-fond, by 
yielding to die whims of patients, nurses, and visiters, tempoval 
and spiritual ; but the person now introduced to the house, and 
not for the first time, was Dr. Woodward, a man of long esti^ 
blished reputation for skill and knowledge, who lived noar 
Nraoty niMs off, and only cane thus far when called on paiti* 
«uiar4iecasi(ons. Me had long attended the &mily of fitottrd, 
the uif eney of 4hs case raqnisod his pr^fMoee, and at al 






WeMwavd wm a tovg|i4mm juifeee ; a nmi of lalMito» 
«tiidj,4HideB|ieiienG«» 600a after eDtoriag the liouse,^ kad 
left tbe eon aod fadier logedier, and wiA l£» tenflianty of an 
«id apquantance and Totenm pfaGlitioner« lioemed «o lo ifo* ImmI 
^fone iatolhe diamber ofthe^idcwoiiMai. Zeb and hk fatiber 
iiad aamee/t^y eacchanged tfioee gieeCkifs the oocaaioa re^aiiady 
And Ihekle^tiiga firoiafited ; £ose inquiries 00 Ae son's pait» 
vespeeliog his&dMr's and hki mettier's condition, had been but 
tegtiB, (inquines that wore answered more fuH j b j tiie son^a 
preaemtiBieots than by the fair's words,) before Woodwaid 
abruptly enteredv and addressed Spiffitrd ti^s : 

** t %K»e told youv squirot before this, ^t diose curaed rar-^ 
mint oi croaking men and canting women are killing your wifo. 
And now I tell you* <mce for all, that yon needn't s&od for, cur 
«onie for me again, unless you give me abedute power over 
ihe sick chamb^ and tiie fwtient." 

*' Why, what's the matter, Doctor?" 

'* Murder's the matter ! murder! You promised me that no 
4>ne should be allowed to disturb ^e poor critler* 1 told you 
ihatAll the chance she had from my medieiae was by keefMng 
her mind quiet ; and I told Dr, Chubs the same. But he's 
youttj^, and thinks he musen't forbid thi»t feHow coming with his 
bellows and furnace, because he has got a bam to preach ia, 
and fools to groan with him. If she wants a clergyman, you 
teve one at hand in Parson WiHbrd, who knows his duty to 
God and man, as far as I know." 

*' And have they taken advantage of my absence while going 
to call you ? I ixrdered the nurse to admit no <Hie/' 

**• The room is full. That yellow-faced crow, Martin, who 
couldn't live by goose and cabbage, as a tailor, is howling like 
^ wM; and a wolf he is in sheep's clothing : and a dozen 
aranen are groaning and sobbing l^e a camp-meeting ; while 
540iir wife ties frightened into hysterics, and will die— and 
i^iddy too, if not rescued from die philistines." 

** I will be obeyed," said #ie husband ; and was going — 

** fitop !" said Woodward ; ** do you give me full powers V^ 

**' ¥es. Your orders diatt be obeyed ! ' ' 

^ Thea stay you here. I'll give Aem a touch of my prac^ 



Woadiwaid again entered &e sick woman's chamber. 6pi(» 
Sttsdaleodijks a fltatoe, waiting &e event. His faiifir paced the 
A mmcf like the cod&hoii of a fiMniatoe Babel» as* 
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mailed their ears in eveiy key (thou^ not in every language,) 
that the human voice can be screwed to by passion. Wood« 
ward re*enteredv literally dragging the yellow-faced crow— 4he 
preaching tailor, into the '* keeping-room," by the collar of his 
coat, and followed by a inob of vociferous women. The {^y- 
sician, the captured crow, the nurse, and every female, young 
or pld, protested, railed, exclaimed, squeaked, or shouted. 
£very voice was exerted to die utmost, and they were of every 
pitch and compass, from the commanding, deep-toned baas of 
the doctor, and the hoarse croaking of the crow, to the cracked 
treble of goody Stubs, the nurse: The tumult ceased a tittle, 
as some of the out-criers saw that a stranger was present. 

** Have you no respect for my cloth ?" said the tailor. 

*' Yes," said the physician, ^ when you are stitching it in the 
way of your vocation, and in your proper place, moimted on 
your shop-board ; but none for you, or your cloth, when stuck 
iip in a pulpit, you make it a covering tor ignorance and kna- 
very, or intrude your tioisy fanaticism where peace and restare 
necessary to alleviate suflering." 

" I give you warning !" 

" And I again warn you not to interfere with my practice. 
When you spoiled my coat, I let it pass ; but you shan't kill 
my patients." 

" O, the blasphemous ruffian !" exclaimed a squeaking 
voice. 

** I will save her precious soul !" cried the tailor. 

'^ I'll maul your onprecious body, you croaking cormorant, 
if ever you intrude within my province again." 

" ril do my duty." 

'^ And I'll do my duty, you carrion-crow, and prevent mur- 
der ; which the sight of your yellow face, and the sound of your 
sepulchral voice has more than once caused, by terrifying the 
weak, and bringing despair to the convalescent. If you Imew 
your duty, since you cannot cut the pattern of a pair of breeches 
without spoiling them, you would make yourself useful by cut- 
ting down trees, and ploughing up new land with a team of 
stout oxen ; but you plough wiSi other men's heifers, you phi- 
listine. You find it more pleasant to manage a flock of geese» 
whom you can pluck, than to wield one goose in the miserable 
garret you have exchanged for that bam, you call a tabernacle." 

While speaking, Woodward kept fast hold of Martin's col* 
lar, and with a hand like a blacksmith's vice, and an arm of 
iron, had by this time dragged him from the keeping-room into 
the hall or entry ; then thrusting him towards the street-do<>r. 
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ke continued, " When I give over my patients, whidi i» no 
till death takes them out of my hands, then come and catter- 
waul over them if you like ; but if I can prevent it, you shall 
not help to kill them — that's my business.'^ He then returned, 
crying out to those who lagged, *' Come ! clear out, all of you ! 
out ! out with you !" he said, as he pushed the tailor's admirers 
to the door, ^' follow your leader !" 

'* Mr. Spifiard, do you sufier us to be turned out of your 
house?" 

'^ Yes, neighbours, I desire you to leave the place for ike 
present. You know that I have requested that — ^" 

'' No ceremony," said Woodward, *' it is life or death. I go, 
or they go." 

" You will repent this in fire and brimstone ; in the bottom« 
less" — 

*' Any where. Goody Crank, out of your company." The 
doctor having made a clear coast by putting the last of the vi- 
siters out, turned to the nurse, ^' Look ye, Mrs. Stubs, I gave 
you orders not to let that fellow and those women murder the 
person entrusted to your care, by frightening her into her cof- 
fin before you and I have done with her ; and I now tell vouy 
that if you permit any more of this infernal catterwauling where 
I have a patient, I will present you to the grand jury as a nui- 
sance, if not an accessory in killing by torture — or murdering 
under false pretences." 

^^ Mr. Doctor, I have too much feeling for the soul <rf*— " 

*' HM your tongue, woman ! You are employed to take 
care of Mrs. SpifTard's body ! — what do you know about peo- 
ple's souls ? Ah ! here comes one to whom I am willing to 
entrust my patients, body and soul." 

At that moment a venerable man in a rusty black coat, over 
the collar of which descended his silver-white hair, was seen 
descending from one of those four-wheeled vehicles, since 
called dearborns. He entered without knocking, and with the 
courtesy of a gentleman, the bland air and cheerful counte- 
nance of an apostle of the religion of love, he saluted the Doc- 
tin* and the elder Spifiard. 

" You have had a numerous company I see by the many de- 
parting guests. Has any thing new occurred?" 

*' No, Mr. Wilford, the old story ! Murdering my patients 
—taking my trade out of my hands. I am legally authorized 
to kill, and you have heaven's sanction and that of your own 
conscience, to preach peace to those I dismiss to a better world, 
if you find them fit for it ; I am willing to practice with you* but 



lamdnfed^riMnlaeeaUI eaado to help Ihe aekt mdoM 
bj i^BomDl ini|Nid«itkypocril»i»'* 

«*God OBij knows tke hecrU Doctor Woodward.^' 

^ But BMun can judge of die beart bj die aetioiifly Mr. Wil* 
lerd. Now» there are no two crktera cm God's earth meiw 
dMttittilar in moat thingw, Aan you and I are ; jet no nMn eiRer 
thought either of us a hTpocrite*' But whedier dial wtujAmp^- 
afid4>ttchrani-£rilaw, who has half die womMi of die coontry at 
his beck, is hypocrite or fanatic, he must not interfere with my 
patients. I can do my own bmalness— -ask the sexton, if jrou 
doubt it." 

*' You are serere upon neighbour Martin, Doctor. I fear 
you are intolerant in your religious creed.'' 

**No, sir, I am in diat, a chsciple of Roger WiUiams and * 
Harry Yane. Let every man worship his own way ; I ofcject 
not, provided he does not serve the devil. I call no one mfidel 
or hmtk for believing m<Mre or less dian I believe ; but I re» 
sist die despotism of man over the consdence, whether he tfem 
tailor, a bishop, or a pope." 

«« May I let Mr. W^d into Mrs. SpiArd's diamber, sirt'' 
asked the nurse* 

** Yes, Mm. Stubs, he is a physician for die soul. How^ 
ever, remember, he don't want any female apothecaries to as- 
aisthiro. But first I will visit my patient, and do you attendi 
me, and mind my directions." 

Thus saying, the eccentric ^ysician, attended by the nurse» 
retired^ leaving the two Spiffards, father and son, with die veOe* 
fable minister of the gospel of peace. 

In the infinite variety of contrasts which the human femOy 
presents to view, no two characters can form a greater than we 
see in die enlightened and benevolent disciple of die christian 
religion, who sees in his God a father, and in his neighbour a 
broiler, and one of those ignorant egodsdcal men who represent 
every one as an enemy to religion, and a child of perdition, who 
does not believe that the Author of all Good is in a state of 
eternal wrath with the creatures on whom he is sbowerinar 
every blessing. Mr. Wilford nursed the sick, (i£ his pereonu 
aid was needed,) soodied die sufiering, instructed die ignorant, 
and engaged the wise in active plans of benevolence ; not to 
promote an exckuive sect, or propagate exclusive doctrines^ 
(for he opposed no doctrines but those whidi prohibited liberty 
ofeoaseience,) but lo spfead diat knowledge which teaobe« 
chari^ and forbearance towards odiers, with <kHibts of self, and 
eenftdbnceinGod. 
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llmffily tsvA. maat jpremfl. Theoe dngeiwis doilripgi 
eaelave men politieally uader die maek of leligieiit are 
tNoriyng into eontempl and abhofrence widi die tjrfaaBieB iMA 
fupfMined Aem* and are snf^rted by them* The &lKOgfgifb 
may yet be protracted, for with die tyrants of the catdi, aai 
dieu: Bmksanea, it is a struggle for existence : but neMier force 
nor art ean prevail against knowledge which has gained die 
«anedon of expmenee. Those monstrous enon i&idi daim. 
a«dK>rity from an antiquity surrounded by die darkness of die 
middle ages, andMsined with the crimes of murder, hsroct and 
massacre, inflicted upon those who saw a beam of Ught, and 
held fast to opimon for conscience sake— those errors, wiU be 
known hereafter only to raise die wonder of the hearer or 
Fsad^t that siich fatal absimlity could have existed. 



CHAPTER XI. 

We go to Enngkmdj andwhaiwe did Uure. 

*'lleftson and love keep little company together now a days.^ 

*'I csR jget no remedy against this conmimption of the fnirse ; borrow*- 
mg only lingers and lii^rs it out; but the disease is incurable." 

" Consent upon a sure foundation ; 

; — know our own estate, 

How able such a work to undergOi 

' or else" we are 

"Like one who draws the model of a house 
Beyond his power to build it ; who half through 
Gives o'er, and leavea his part created cost 
A naked subject to the weeping clouds, 
And waste for churlish winter's tjrranny.** 

" Jt is a %ure in rhetoric, that drink being poured out of a cup into 9t 
glass, by filling the one, doth empty the other.'- 

. '^Home-keeping youths have ever homely wits." 

" Now worth this, and now worth nothing." 

Shakipeare, 

As we are wnting the memoirs of Zehedtah Spiffiud, ani 
iBot of hii modiM-y we will be as brief as possftle in aU dMt re-> 
lo be said vespec^ig this weak and unhappy worauu 
It is generally acknowl^ged diat diere is considerable a£> 
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finity between a man and hi^ mother : and Zeb was not an ex« 
ception to the rule — ^if rule it be. He was not only the son of 
his mother, but his mother's character and conduct propelled 
him 'through life — ^they were present to his imagination in 
every situation, to the day of hu death. 

The thoughts and images that passed through our heroes 
mind during the scene of his reception, were never erased. He 
found the state of his father's family worse than he could have 
imagined from any previous information that he had received. 
Of three sisters and a brother, the two elder girls (feeble and 
fiickly) were at a distant school, — ^the boy was a cripple, and 
almost an idiot, — and the youngest girl was such as we have 
described above. During this visit, poor Spiffard received im- 
pressions, or ra&er renewed and strengthened those already 
received, which influenced his actions ever after. 

Owing to the skill of Doctor Woodward, his mother became 
•convalescent ; but it was only a flattering ray of light on the 
darkness of her condition. Her constitution was undermined; 
her feeble body and feeble mind could not be sustained. 
There was no redeeming spring in either. However, it was 
during the season of hope and re-establishment, that the young' 
man took leave of his father's house, and returned to Boston to 
make preparations for his European tour. His indulgent uncle 
furnished him with money and credit ; and in due season, the 
green-mountain boy found himself in the great metropolis of 
the great nation which he claimed as the source from which him* 
self and his ancestors issued. Relatives of his father, he knew 
of none. No trace of the noble family of Spifiards existed ; 
but to his mother's father, residing in Lincolnshire, he bore 
letters ; and after seeing the lions of London, he took the mail- 
coach for Stamford, and there found the house of his grand- 
father a scene of mourning and desolation. 

His mother's second sister, Sophia, the beau^ of thefiunilyv 
the pet and pride of her parents, had eloped with a titled liber- 
tine of fortune, one of the hereditary lawgivers of Eogland, 
and was living in splendour in the great city her nej^ew had 
just left In me lap of luxury, devoted to infamy, she was 
flattered by being the admired of depravity, though condemned 
to be the companion of libertinism and prostitution. Her fiil 
and flight had murdered her mother. Her father, sinking to 
the grave, was supported in penurious gentility by the energy 
«nd industry <tf the youncest dau^ter, (who was a child when 
in Amaiiea,) one who had been die neglected of her foolish pa- 
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rents, because plain in person, and retiring in manners ; but 
who had cultivated a mind of quick perception so as to rear. 
the fruit of filial piety ; and was adorned by diat knowledge aiul 
those virtues wmcb shine brightest when the darkness of adver* 
sity falls on all around : like the good deed of the poet /' in a 
nsiughty world." Such was Eliza Atherton. 

Spiffard was not made acquainted with the fall of his aunt 
Sophia. He was told in such a manner, that they had lost 
Mrs. Atherton and Sophia, as to lead him to suppose both dead. 
Eliza said nothing on the subject ; and her father was confined 
to a sick chamber. The yoimg man felt that there was a mys* 
tery, but did not feel authorized to pry into it ; he saw that hi^ 
grandfather was in poverty; be admired his remaining aunt; and 
he did his duty. 

The. first thing our yankee water-drinker did, after leaving 
his grandfather and aunt, was to purchase a small annuity for 
the two lives, and transmit the necessary papers to them from. 
London. This lefl him almost without funds, but he felt richer 
and, happier for the transaction. Before visiting the Europeaik 
continent, he determined to await the answers he should receive 
from his uncle, to whom he communicated the particulars of 
his journey, and made him acquainted vidth the disposal of his. 
funds, and the paucity of the trifle which yet remained to his. 
credit, with the banker. 

His passion for the theatre was indulged, and grew with in- 
dulgence. It was connected with his love of literature. It 
was a love for the drama, not for the playhouse. The desire 
to become an actor was revived. He had leisure to acquire 
those accomplishments so essential to the profession. He stu- 
died music, instrumental and vocal, assiduously; while the prac- 
tice of the sword of every description, and of dancing, gave him 
that ease of deportment so necessary to those who aspire to 
please on the stage. Zeb's voice was powerful and of great 
compass. He became a first-rate burletta singer, and his ac-^ 
curate ear, by cultivation, led to taste and execution which few 
could rivaJ. Always active and athletic, his skill in fencing 
and every sword exercise, was uncommon. Grace as a dan- 
cer he could not acquire, and nature had denied him stature for 
the heroic in tragedy, or beauty of form or face, to compensate, 
the deficiency. 

There was, at the time of which we are writing, and peihaps 
still is, a theatre for amateur performers, in the neighbourhood 
of Soho Square, to which Spifiard had been invited. Here he. 
soon found a congenial spirit, in seme respects, and became. 
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* 

inliimto widi kink Thk was TlMOitt Kfeen, sa well kaowir 
mliwricafwhbhittriaiitctilents. ToWhmk^BfkBadeom* 
mottcated hb denre to tread Ae stage for amuseflBoat, aoA 
TompioBMsed hini a tiiaL 

^'WhalpaitsiiaUitber 

** Alexander die Gteat." 

** Ob, no, nor-you are not up to that by a foot.** 

^ AWzander was not tall.'' 

^ Always six feet on the stage.. Suppose you try Scrub ?" 

Nerer was po<Nr hero more cut down. By way of compro- 
inise, it was at lei^nth decided that he should play Toung INTor- 
▼al, and appear as Caleb Quotem in the farce. 

The important night came. Zeb exerted his heroics and 
paretics manfully; he was very serious, and the audience very 
merry. At length be died, to the sreat relief of the companyt- 
who applauded long and loud. The mist which besets younr 
actore on first appearances, and had enveloped Zeb's mentd 
faculties, during the tragedy, was not fully dispelled, but he had 
aa awkward kind of uncomfortable notion that aH was not as it 
^Might to be in his reception. Hilson assisted to prepare him 
for Caleb. The tragedians of the company complunented him 
on his success in Norvai, with as much sincerity as if they 
belonged to a regular Theatre Ro3ral. Hilson said nothing on 
the subject. The farce began, and if the audience laughed ol 
the tragedy, they laughed ten times more with the comedy of 
the new performer. But when he gave the songs, the plaudits 
were so dissimilar from those Young Nerval Bad received, diat 
Ike mist was dispelled, and Zeb saw plainly that he was no tra- 
gedians—At least in the opinion of his auditors. He felt that 
his powers for creating merriment and delighting by song, were 
rapturously acknowledged by aU. Hilson shookJiim by die 
hand, and without any of that paltry feeling which rivalry is 
supposed to generate among artists of all descriptions, wel- 
comed the yankee as a brother, and true son of Thalia. 

This was our hero's golden age — ^his days were eovkur At 
roHi and the intoxication of applause rendered his nights, it 
not peaceful, yet pleasant. No other intoxication had chaiina 
for him. He drank water, to the astonishment of his mah 
companions ; and the ladies thou^t him utteriy devoid of foel> 
iag. He never saw the preparations for riot or revelry, or wit- 
nessed its eflfects, widiout uiinidng of his ftiher's house; or 
looked on the soules which were meant to aDure, but tet the 
desolation he had witnessed at Stamford, was shadowed lofcis 
boagination. The egis of Blinerra presented an tnage wUqh 



tiaemi IIm bcMder to ttane. Tlw imiget impreised tipott 
8jpiAnlatliane«8ii4l ia Lincoliiidiire, naifo memcKrj «i ae^ 
llgmBt Ae iiiwwhg of Tiee. Tbe condiiet of tia gnad&ter 
•M fonugH^ aunt, in leipeet to the iosi d«iu;)Mmr and si8ter» 
had appeared mysterioua to him» and although he had not pnred 
ialo that ivhidi thej Sd not ftink fit to rereaU he» since, had 
focoBeeted etrenmstaaces and words, which to his quick mind, 
told die tdo of a eorrow woise than poverty or diseaee ciui in-* 
fliet 

Newe from home was tardy in arriving. Spiffiuid*^ money 
was exhausted. His uncle's hanker woiud advance no more. 
He found himself under the necessity of playing for bread, in« 
stead of playina for amusement. Once more he tried his tra- 
|ne powers. He was permitted to appeiur at one of ^e great 
Theatres Royal, (not yet like all royals, shorn of thehr beams,) 
inOliietfo: bathe wss overwhelmed by an laso of six ftet. It 
was remembered that Crarriek had declined O&dlo, for fear of 
bemg compared to a black pompey handing die tea-ketOe, and 
fliat he had refiised to play to Barry's lago, thinking he mmlit 
be said to bully the monument Spiflard was coMemned for 
wint of height, by ^ose who were in raptures at Ae physical amd 
mental powers of the baby actors who wielded die broad-sword 
or bullied the towering Palmers, Popes, and Barrymores <^1he 
stage. Again the comic powers and tiie musical skill of our 
hero rescued him from utter faOure, and he went down to the 
provincial theatres as a star, though not sufiered to shine per- 
manendy in that heaven of the English theatrical system — 
liOndon. 

It is not my mtention to fellow our hero from Badi to Bris- 
tol, from Manchester to Liverpool. We are principally con* 
earned in his adventures and nis fate in America. We only 
wuh to account for the uncommon success of a yankee greeu'* 
mountain boy, on the metropolitan stage of New York, where 
we found bun one of die principal low comedians, at the open- 
ing of our story, whidi we now hasten to pursue for the gratifi- 
eation of our impatient readers. But we shall have to dhow 
how his expected fortune vanished, — how he became per- 
manendy an actor^ and the husband of the lady who made aim 
as hmp^ as he appeared to be at tBe commencement of our 
memour, by the gift of her hand. 

The fint is a very short story, and die second not much 
longw. Most of my readers will remember how often hope 
has been disifipointed ; and many a Benedict wiH bear me out 
in die assertion ftat d&ere are those who say they will live ba* 
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ehelon, and only keep their promiae— -until they are married. 
Our hero feared the fate of his father : but no person on. earth 
was less like his mother than Mrs. Trowbridge: the towering in 
person and thought, the high-minded, fire-eyed» b]ack*browed 
Mrs, Trowbridge, 

As to fortune, we Americans know that men become ridi 
or poor as quickly as a scene changes at a theatre from a pa* 
lace to a prison at the slap of a Harlequin's sword. Zeb'a 
riches were only in expectancy ; and such are of the least sub-; 
stantial kind. You, Mr. Broker, expected to make ten thou- 
sand dollars by the rise of stocks : they fell, and you lost what 
you never had. You, young gentleman, expected a fortu|ie at 
the death of your father, and fo ! he is a bankrupt And you,. 
Madam, the loveJy mother of those two fine boys, though yous 
husband possessed millions, you live to see them dependant-* 
periiaps happily— on their own exertions for bread. Our heroe' 
fortune was lost to him by the simple circumstance, that bis 
good old uncle Abraham, who had deferred making that will 
which was to make his nephew rich, died unexpectedly, like a 
great many other old men, although every step he took might 
have warned him that he was tottering to the tomb. He died 
unexpectedly of apoplexy, though neither fat nor short-necked,, 
and his property devolved on his brother. This would have 
been no source of grief to the right-minded Zebediah, if that 
brother (his father) could have been made happier thereby ; 
but his mother, who had been partially restored to health by 
the skilful Doctor Woodward, and the benevolent Mr. Wilford, 
sunk under the loss of children who were the victims of her 
misconduct ; and her husband lived but two weeks after her — 
just long enough to make him the legal heir of his brother, and 
thereby deprive his son of the inheritance. He had been in-: 
duced to buy lands on credit, to a great amount, in a cold and 
barren northern region of the State of New York; he had bor* 
rowed money to a large amount on interest ; his property had 
been so neglected of late years, that even the estate left by his 
brother was insufficient to satisfy his creditors; and his son, in- 
stead of being a man of independent fortune, was only aninde- 
Sendent man. Independent he "was, as he possessed youth, 
ealth, habits of temperance, and a profession for whichJie was 
well qualified. 

When Mr. Thomas Apthorpe Cooper went to England in 
search of recruits for the New York theatre, his experienced 
eye and ear determined him to engage Spiffard, whom he found 
Btarring it at Liverpool. The success of the comedian was 
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great at New York, his love of tragedy led him to become an 
admirer of Mrs. Trowbridge. Her talents in her profesekm, 
her decided manner, her ready wit« added to her known appro- 
bation of his efforts as an actor, fixed him as a lover of the 
lady, and then^ — ^but what need ire say more, after saying Ifaat 
he was a lover? He was blind, and his blindness, added to a 
naturally confiding disposition, brought them to that precise si- 
tuation m which we found them in the month of October, in the 
year eighteen hundred and eleven, when we introduced Aem to 
the reader. 

Between the time of SpifTard's return to America, and his mar- 
riage, the manager of the New York theatre had sent out George 
Frederick Cooke, had come back to the United States himself^ 
had enriched the theatrical world with Hilson — and many other 
events, in die real and mimic world, had occurred, of which we 
say nothing, and perhaps know as little as we say. We gladly 
return to me point at which we led the actors in our drama, and 
now pursue our story with as few deviations as the nature of 
the case (and the information necessary to be imparted to our 
readers) will permit. 



CHAPTER XIL 

We coPM bttck to the starting place-'^ scene behind the 

curtain* 

''No epilogue, I pray you ; for your. play needs no excuse." 

*' This palpable-grosB play hath well beguiled the heary gait of nighl.'' 

"As I do lire by food, I met a fooL" 

" Call me not fool till heaven hath sent me fortune.^* 

" Since the little wit that fools hare, was sflenced, the little foolery thai 
wise men hare^ makes a great noise." 

'' O this learning, what a thing it is V*^Shak$peare. 

A HOPELESS task is before us. We have a long tale (o 
tell, and no chance, that we yet see, of introducing any duke^ 
marquis, earl,, baron, or even kni^t, into our pages. Tnie^ 
tfven princes have traveUed through our republican land, and 

WQU I. 8 
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other wocdaes, firom dukes to k. p'a. but we ney^ M ki 
th«m. We had no diiiners to give, nor palaces to show. Aad 
in truth, we felt ashamed of our fellow-citizeBSy whea we scar 
tiiem running after, courting, and cringing, to creatures, meiely 
because exalted by instituti(»is whose injustice they, (as weU as 
every other well-informed man,) abhor. We fear, gentle reader, 
that our story must depend upon its morsl worth, and the 
interest it may create, without any showing-off of die fai^et 
orders of European society. We have not even a c<^onel or m 
captain to help us ; that is, one who is a hireling in a monarck'a 
service. As to an officer who only serves God and his coun- 
try — ^pah ! we might as well talk of a police officer. We shall 
speak of as many foreigners as natives, and represent them as 
we find them ; good and bad, hke ourselves ; but all untitled* 
It is a curious fact, that the greatest and best foreigner that eves 
visited America, abjured the title. inherited from his anceston; 
keeping that« he had earned in defence of the rights of maa. 

It was in the evening of that same day, in October, ISII, 
which we have chosen as the time of c(»nmencing this history, 
and near upon the stroke of six, by the clock of St. Paul*« 
chapel, that two inferior actors in life's drama (and ours,) sat 
earnestly conversing in the dressing-room appropriated to 
George Frederick Cooke, up the stairs formerly described, 
in the rear of the Park Theatre. These members of my dra« 
matis personse were, the one, a tall, raw-boned, pale, native of 
Massachusetts, who having been in London and Paris^and often 
speakiog of his perils by land and water, was called by the in- 
mates of the theatre, *' die Yankee traveller'' — by himself, Mk. 
Cooke's valtt de sham. The other, a short, square, red-fhceci^ 
Hibernian, who had found his way from Dublin to the new 
world, in the capacity of a hair-dresser, was at this time a natu- 
ralized citizen, and entertained no doubts but America would 
soon, as it ought, be governed by the " otdd countiy folk'' from 
Ireland. 

We have slightly noticed these persons before, but they are 
deserving of a more formal introduction to the reader of this 
tragi-comic-historical-memoir : tnigi-comic because natniil; 
for unmingled mirth or sorrow is not of this world. 

The ** Yankee traveller" had made a successful voyage to 
the West Indies, and in the true spirit of enterprise, had fcl- 
lowed up his success, by investing all the proceeds of his sales 
(of wooden ware,) in oranges ; and shipping them, with himself 
as supercargo, for London. The " venture*' ftuled. TrusU 
worthy Davenport found himself, as he used to say, *' tamai* 
tionly swampt.'' The oranges having proved more lud>le to die 
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vet-ret« duui any wooden vessel is to flie tby. The oranges 
were damaged irrecoTerably — utteriy spoiled — and Trusty, aa 
we may caU him for brevity, was left nearly pennyless in tiio 
^eat money-craving world of London* 

Nothing dauntedt he found hi^ way to the American consul* 
where he fortunately met Thomas A. Cooper, the then American 
Roscius* Cooper hearing him teU his story with all the real 
straight-forwardnesaand apparent twistification of an unsophi** 
ticated Yankee, was pleased ; and induced him to engage as his 
waiter. Trusty asserting that he would not caU himself any 
' man's ttrvanU except ** at the bottom of a letter.'' 

The young tragedian was at this time negotiating witb 
Co(^, the older hero of the buskm^ who, by rare management^ 
he sent out to America ; and he attached the " Yankee travel- 
ler" to George Frederick, as a safe-guard to the eccentric 
histrion^ and as an assistalit in the plan of transporting him to a 
new stage, for the exhibition of his rare talents. 

There was one stipulation insisted upon by Trusty, before 
dosing his engagement with the manager, wluch caused somo 
delay. The '' Yankee traveller" proposed that he should be 
furnished with money in advance, and permitted to go to Paris, 
before returning home. To this the manager objected. 

'* Advance money to a stranger ! no, no, Jonathan." • 

" If you can't trust me, you'd better ,not employ me. I don't 
want much. I'll walk all the way, after crossing the cbanneL'^ 

" T¥hat do you want to go there for 1" 

" To see Bonaparte." 

To this Cooper raised many objections, but Trusty vowed 
and awan^d that he had not come so far for nothing ; " and he 
. might as well see nothing, as not see the man all the world waa. 
talking about." 

The' whimsical character of Trusty so pleased the manager, 
that afler having examined, like a man of business, into the 
traveller's former trading affiiirs, and found his story correct tdi 
the letter, he struck the bargain, furnished him with money te 
travel on fbot td Paris, and back to London, with a little stock 
^* to trade on ;^ and, as Trusty was just now telling Dennis>. 
he ** made more by a speculation in teeth and hair, than he had 
lost by his rotten oranges. 

Dennis O'Dogherty was as little like Trustworthy Daven* 

port, as Ireland is to Massachusetts ; but he had succeeded 

admiraU^ in gaining for himself the snug and profitable occu* 

^ pation of dressing the hair of tilie male actors, and manufactor* 
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iog wigs for both sexes, (Trusty supplying the raw material ;) 
besides furnishing soap, candles, and flour, for cleansing and 
fitting for public inspection, those important personages who 
represent die " reverend, grave, and potent signors," before 
whom Othello pleads his cause ; the masters of the world, as 
Rome's senators ; or the four and twenty champions of the red 
rose and the white, who decide the fate of kings-on the bloody 
fields of Tewksbury, and Bosworth ; those heroes on whose 
marchings and countermarchings, crowns and thrones and 
empires halt or hang. 

Such were the two worthies who now occupied Mr. Cooke'» 
dressing-room, and wondered that he did not make his appear- 
ance, as he had to begin the play, in the character of Penrud* 
dock, and the time of ringing up had almost arrived. 

SpifTard, who played Weazle, occupied a dressing-room io 
common with Tyler, over that tenanted by Cooke, had just 
been down, ready drest for his part, to enquire if Mr. Cooke 
had come, or been heard from. The answer was in the nega- 
tive ; and Spiffard, after despatching a messenger for the man-- 
ager, retired to his room, leaving ihe Yankee and Hibernian to 
resume their colloquy. 

** Pm thinking," said Dennis, '* there's about to be a bother 
to-ni^t, Mr. Devilsporf 

** Davenport — my name's Davenport, Mr. Doghearty." 

*' Sure, that's what I said : and I'm thinking there will be no 
plav to-night, if thejr can't play the play widout Mister Cooke 
— tor here lies his wig, and there hangs his coat. May be; they 
can play the play widout Penruddock?" 

'' That would be sufficiently diflicult in my opinion. Some- 
thing like enacting Richard the Third, wi&out the Duke of 
Gloster." 

" Why, what has the Duke of Gloster to do with it V 

^ Mr. Doghearty, they are one and the same person. Rich- 
ard is Duke of Gloster before he is King Richard the Third.'* 

^* Tou seem to understand these things, Mr. DevibportV 

*'*' Davenport, if you please. I have been but too much ai» 
iached to the Dramma." Trustworthy had not studied Walk- 
er's orthoepy. 

'* That's jist my case ; but fait it's a bad practice, any how. 
But suppose we send over the wav for a Ihtle brandy ; or as 
we are alone, we will toss up which shall send t'other." 

'* I never drink any thing stronger than switcheL I iwaa'd 
it with a bible oath." 

" 1 thought you said you were fond of the dram 1" 
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^ Dram? 0« the dramma ! ^t^s dramatic literature— plays 
mid acting — poets and liistrions." 

** Sure I'm bother'd. I know nothing of history, only the 
liistorv of St Patrick, and Bryan O'Neil." 

*' You^on't read much then?" 

^ It's not the fashion wid us. The priest reads for us, and 
ihat saves a mighty deal of trouble ; but I'm still bother'd" 
-said Dennis, ^ about your saying you loved the dram." 

'* The dramma, Dennis, the dramma, — ^the art dramatic and 
histrionic ; histrion means player or actor. I have talent for 
the staee, myself, — I could act, but somehow or another I don't 
like to have such folks i(s I see in the gallery, or ^e pit some- 
times, and (dways in the upper boxes, put in power to hiss or 
clap me, when I can't get at them to give them my hand in re- 
turn, if I think, them saucy. But to please a friend, I can en- 
act a tragedy-part to the life. Did you ever hear me take off 
Mr. Cooke? Just eive me his wig, and I'll put on his coat^ 
tmd give you Penruddock to a T. Ill show you that I could 
-foe h» substitute." 

Dennis assisted the actor. ^ By the powers, but the wig is 
the thing, afler all !" 

" The wig fits very well, but the coat is not long enough, es- 
pecially in 2ie sleeves. Now for one of his grand croaks." 

While the yankee traveller was exerting himself, to the mreat 
edification of Dennis, braying in discordant tcmes, which he 
thou^ an imitation of Cooke, Spifi&rd again descended from 
his (&essing-room, to inquire for the veteran tragedian, and met 
Cooper ascending from the green-room, on the same quest. 

•* Has he come ?" 

** I think I hear him ; — ^yes, he is rebearaing. Let us go in 
isnd see what state the old man is in." 

*' Bad enough, by the sound of his voice," said the manager. 

They entered, much to the discomfiture of the traveller and 
his hibemian admirer. Davenport stood towering, six feet two 
inches, at his utmost height, with his enormous long arms out- 
stretched, his bony wrists, as well as fists, thrust several inches 
beyond the cuf& of Penruddock's coat, which was ludicrously 
projecting, its square skirts; not much below his hips the wig 
but partly covering his stubborn bristly hair, gave as grotesque 
an appearance to his sallow face, as die coat imparted to his 
gigantic figure. The expraasion of the detected hero's counte- 
nance, between surprise, shame, and archness, was so comi- 
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caBj equiTOcal, that it produced an efibct on Spifiard more al* 
lied to mirth, &an any sensation he had felt for some days paaL 
The Manager'^ disappointment at not frnding Cooke* and his 
chagrin at the consequences which his imagination presented as 
likely to occur from the absence oi the veteran at this critical 
momenty caused a burst of angry words on the traveller, 'whose 
change from the heroic action, was a sheepish attempt to 
crouch his long figure behind the short, square form, of the 
Inahman. 

*' What are you about, you awkward booby 1" 

Trusty made no answer, but Dennis undertook his excuse, 

^ O, Mister Cooper, sir, don't be angry with Mister DevH«- 
«port, he's only preparing himself to be Mister Cooke's prosti- 
tute-" 

The ludicrous now prevailed. ^ With another exclamatioDt 
which was more than half smothered by a laugh, the Manager 
abruptly turned from the place to go in search of the inconi- 
gible truant We need not ^ay that the travelling yankee soqn 
doffed his borrowed feathers. Cooper found Cooke at Hodg- 
kinson's public house, with an empty decanter before hun, and 
was received with, " Ah, Tom ! — let's have another bottle." 

With great difficulty, die intended representative of Penrud- 
dock was removed to the theatre, and prevailed upon to sufier 
Dennis and Davenport to array him for the character which he 
was utterly incompetent to perform. Cooper determined to 
let him begin the play, as the time of commencement was al* 
jready past, and retired to his room to dress for the part, and 
wait the determination of the audience. 

The play had been long delayed, the gallery had long been 
uproarious, and the pit had become noisy. All the time-out- 
of-mind overtures had been played, and apologies offered, until 
Ihe house Would hear no more. Cooke was conducted to the 
scene of action, and mounted, by the aid of Trusty, Dennis, 
and Concklin, die head-carpenter, upon a p]atf<Hin behind the 
«« cottage scene," through the window of which he was first to 
.apeak to Weazle. 

«« Is all ready behind ?" afiked Ohff, the unintelligible promp- 
ter. 

** No, sir !" shouted Cooke. '* What do you mean by pla^ 
ing me here, with my back to the audience 1" 
. '* The audience are there, sir," said Concklin. 

•'There, sir I Where, sir!" 

*• There, Mr. Cooke, in front" 
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** In front, you ymkee scoundrel, I know they are in front, 
but thfe front is there, sir/' pointing to Theatre Alley. ^ Do 
yon pretend to tell me where Ihe front is ! Me ! Creorge Fre- 
derick Cooke, — tell me, sir ! that have fronted die audience of 
ike Brili^ metropolis, and the Majesty of Britain ; — ^would you 
tell me when and where to face an audience ? Change the 
scene, isir, put it here \" and he turned his back upon the pros- 
cenium. 

" But, Mr. Cooke— »' 

** Don't speak to me, sir !^ 

** Mr. Cooke is right !** said Trustworthy Davenport. 

*' Ha ! are you there, litde goodfeUow V* 

" Mr. Cooke is right !" repeated Davenport. 

" To be sure I am ! Am I to be taught my O. P.'s and P. 
S.'s by a block of a carpenter?*' 

" I'll change the scene, Mr. Conckliii," said Trusty ; 
" please, sir, to stand still, as the platform is unsteady — steady, 
sir." And suddenly seizing Cooke in his long arms, he lifted 
him from his feet, and whirling him round with the velocity of 
3. teetotum^ replaced him on the platform as he was before; at 
the same time shaking the scene. Trusty cried, *' There, sir, 
now all is changed, the audience are where they ought to be. 
Don't you hear them, sir?'* 

" To be sure I do. Very well, my good fellow, — ^I knew 
they were there. Prompter ! all's ready." 

The curtain rose. The first scene passed off without any 
disclosure of the grave PenruddockSs most unsteady state, as 
he spoke through a window, and was supported by his (ud8 on 
the platform ; but as the play proceeded, Penruddock " stuck." 
Mr. Cooke's old complaint- was pleaded, and the manager 
being ready, was joyfully received by the audience as the «t6- 
sUtute^ instead of Trustworthy Davenport. 

In ^e course of this evening's entertainment at the theatre, 
Spiffard, on going to the door of the dressing-room occupied 
by his wi^, and her mother, with intent to speak through the 
key-hole to Mrs. SpifiTard, (for such was the etiquette of &e 
house, and is, of course, the custom of all well-regulated the- 
atres,) as he approached the door, saw the female dresser 
coming up stairs bearing something of most auspicious ap- 
pearance. The woman knocked at the door, and before she 
eoMhe amrwerad, he asked ''Who is that for?" '^Mrs. 
J^nffiwd, Eir." 

This momeiit was decisive of Us fotare peace. The fust 
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impulse was to dash the hated object to the floor. The next 
moment caused hesitation; and reason came to his aid. He 
turned, sorrowing from the door, before the knock of the dress- 
er could be answered, and supporting himself by die ballus* 
ters, he slowly gained his room, and sunk in a chair, hopeless 
and tortured by images, to him, of the most distressing nature. 
We will not attempt to depict the misery of this ill-fated young 
man, who felt himself the doomed victim of that vice in ano- 
ther, which of all vices, he most abhorred. 

He had previously engaged himself Tor the next day to a 
dining party at Gate's, and had agreed to be the companion of 
Cooke to the spot appointed. He willingly fulfilled the en- 
gagement — ^it took him from home. In Uie next chapter we 
will accompany them. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

Jl walk out of town. 

^ ** I etn easier teach twenty what were good to be done, than to be one 
of the twenty to follow mine own iehching."^^Shakspeare. 

" Twenty more, kill them too."-:-JBen. Johnson, 

" These liei are like the father that begets them." J 

" rU after him, and see the event of this." 

" Wit, and*t be thy will, pot me into good fooling.'* 

** I knew ye, as well as he that made ye." 

** Sack, two gallons, 5s. Sd^^Bread, a halfpenny. "^-SJboJltfpeffre. 

*' Bring forth the smreeta cup ! • * • 
Thus hare I triumpoM over death and fate ! • • • ^ 
And to hia lips he raisM the fatal bowl. * * • 
The dreadful liquor works the wiU of fate.*'— 5oM«A<y. 

Spiffard found the veteran waiting for himt in full spiriti, 
and seemingly none the worse, at least to a casual obaenrer* 
So€ the excesses of yesterday. The colour of his cheeks was 
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a little heigbtened, but his skin, otherwise gave no iodicatioa of 
intemperance. There was^ however, a something in the ex- 
pression of his eye, that rivetted Spiffard's attention. He had 
noted it before, and it brought to him recollections of his 
childhood, but not of its joys. To-day, there was a bril- 
liancy, a sparkling lustre in die dark grey iris, (almost convert- 
ed to black by the expansion of the pupiH) that arrested the eye 
of SpiiFard, and although it brought the sharpest pain to his 
breast, by the mournful images recalled of what he had seen 
at home, without understanding then the meaning of the ap- 
pearance; yet, even this pain and these reminiscences, attached 
him the more to his aged companion by a species of fascina- 
tion. 

Cooke had slept a death-like sleep after the excess of the 
preceding day, and the exertions of the evening at the theatre; 
and although he awoke with feverish symptoms, they were only 
such as seemed, to him, to require drink, and that of no feeble 
character. He had taken a bottle of brown-stout with his 
breakfast, or rather for his breakfast, it being in the toper's 
creed both meat and drink, and bread was as Uttle ia demand 
with him as with Falstaff. 

Remembering his engagement to dine at Cato's, he had 
been in good time dressed for the occasion, and then taking a 
glass of s/f^ brandy and water, he awaited his young compan- 
ion with all the gaiety of renewed youth. Thus is the path to 
ruin strewed witib seeming flowers. 

It may be observed, of the utihappy subjects to habitual 
ebriety, that they have intervals free from delusion, during 
which rational conduct is continued, for a longer or shorter 
period, according to the circumstances in which the person ia 
placed. When the desire for the unnatural excitement occurs, 
and is yielded to, it grows by what it feeds on, for a time, and 
the victim of depraved appetite, glor3dng in his shame, goes on 
from one stage of disease to another, each one rising above the 
preceding, in symptoms of madness; — ^madness, hailed as 
health, until nature fails, and the degraded being sinks, crying 
for aid to the physician or the friend, to save him from the 
yawning grave he suddenly sees open before him ; or the rack- 
mg pains which awakened reason, tells, him are the fruits of 
misconduct, and the precursors of death. Then comes that 
pitiful repentance which knows not amendment, and that forced 
abstinence, in which is no merit. Cooke was at this time ap- 
proaching the pitiable state above described, and had attained 
^ immediate f<^e-rttnaer, that stage of the s^lf-inffi^ted dii« 
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case, y/ken the pfaTsical poirers aie screwed iip t< 
height, >od &e victim, notwilhsfaiKling repeated experience* 
seems to feel assured that the poifioned cup conluua dte 
dnu^t that securea bliu and immoitality — the " nmreeta cup" 
of etenial happiness. 

*> Ha, mj boy ! Here I am ! ready and waiting for you." 

*' HaVe you sent for a coacb, sir V 

" A coach ! No. We will walk. I delight in walkiiig. 
Sfaay a time have I left my lodgioge, and rambled down to 
Wapping, enjoying the scenes of that lower world, and then 
aloog the Ttumes to Greenwich, and bftck again oa thai aide 
of the river." 

*' But do you know, sir, that it is four or five miles to Cato'oP* 

" That's nothing ! Ha I Some of my pleasantest days have 
been passed in walking from morning till night in the environs 
of London, when I could escape from the accursed enchanted 
castle of Covent Garden and its keeper, the giant ' Black 
Jack.' 0, bow I have enjoyed myself in a solitary walk up 
Oxford street to l^bum, through me Farku, or to Richmond 
Hill! At other timei, it has been my whim to ramble among 
the saUors and watermen down the river, either helding myself 
aloof, and scanning the creatures I passed or mingling with the 
Aiotley herdi and enjoying my obscurity. We great men," he 
added, " reli^ an incognito." 

Thus commenced the walk to Cato's. The reader will 
hold in mind, that at the time of which we write, this great chy 
c€If«w York had no claim to that title from Us size. Noite of 
ttiom magnificent streets, called avenues, existed. And ex- 
C«pting the great commercial highways of river and ocean* 
there were but two outlets from die town. One of these.. 
and tlie most &e<|Ueuted, our pedestrians followed, passing up 
Broudway, then turning into the Bowery, and taking the old 
Bosion road where it diverges to the right at what Was then the 
United Slates arvenal, now the House of Refuge, a blessed in- 
iBlilutign ! where a system of education and reform, for children 
of both sexes, is in successful operatton, by which hundreds ai« 
TCBtfired to society as useful members, who had been abandoned 
by ill fortune or bad parents, to vice and beggary. A ntore 
touching exhibition than three hundred pretty and wellKlmsed 
children rescued from destruction, and joining in hymna of 
&ankfulaeflB to their Creator, seidon fiiUs to tiie lot of toj 
one to see. 

Widiout a c Bi iati o n of ioteresting conrenation or firelj 
chat, kept up by aitificjal fzekement tn oBepvttUKl ob Ih^ 
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oAer bj die anhmUion lAach esercise in the open air imfwitB 
tD youdi and 1iealdi« Ikey were passing E^'s Bay, idien Spi^ 
&^ called the attention of his companion to the scenery on 
Ibeir right, — to Long Island and the waters dividing it from 
Manhattan, — alluding to the history connected with the spot. 

*( Kip's Bay," said tiie veteran. " Ah ! here we landed after 
crossing from yonder Aare. Ha ! how the Yankee-doodles 
TBcanipered when they saw our boats approach. They remem- 
bered the day before, when they attempted to make a stand 
upon the heights of Brooklyn. If Sir William Howe had fol- 
lowed up, as he ought, where would have been your republic 
jiow I I! I myself, was in full pursuit of Washington when a 
jretreat was sounded. I should have had him, and then the war 
'would have been at an end ! I shoiild have been gazetted, 
* Lieutenant Cooke, of the 55th, has put an end to the Ameri- 
can rebellion, by seizing with his own hand, that arch rebel, 
Oeoige Washington.' George — ^named by his loyal father, af- 
ter the royal house of Hanover. All the Jacobites of England 
called their sons Charles, and Charles Edward : the adherentii 
to the Hanoverian djmasty, named theirs George, and George 
Frederick. My father, a captain of dragoons in the service of 
his sacred majesty, George the Second, bestowed on me, 
unworthy, the glorious appellation of George Frederick ; and 
I have served my royal master, George the Third, faithfully. 
Accarsed be General Sir WiUiam Howe, that I did not send 
Ihe trutor Washington to London, to be dealt with according 
to his deserts, and the will of my gracious so^reign." 

Thus did the excited romancer pour forth a stream of words 
-at the suggestion of his heated imagination. 

The reader who is acquainted with the grouiid in Ae vicinity 
of New-Tork, and the idiores of that water which divides the 
lesser island and its city, from the greater and more fertile, 
stretching south to the oc^an, and north to the land of steady 
habits, will periiaps recollect diat at the period of which we 
^eak, most of Ihe houses standing between the old road wad 
l&e-east river were not in existence. StUl, as (he road runs 
Arongh a hoUow, the water was scarcely discernible from it. 
^ Let us leave the road, and ascend Uiose higher grounds," 
said Cooke. Spiffiord wiUingly assented, as he vwied the 
intennd excxtiBg causes, whidi existed with his companion, di- 
miniriiedbytime and exercise, before they shoold join the com- 
poDy with whom &ey had engaged to diiM* 

They accordingly tamed frmn the road toward &e river; 
pasMDg inlo a meadow throng a gap in the fence. After 
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crossing several enclosures, as they approached the water, fliey 
gained an eminence crowned by a flat rock. From this point 
they looked down upon the bay or cove, which takes its name 
from the former owner of the land surrounding it — *^ Kip*8 
Bay." 

A more lovely landscape of the half marine kind is seldom 
seen, than that our pedestrians might now enjoy. On their left, 
the eye passing over a portion of a pleasure-ground, (whose 
foliage glittered in] all the colours of the rainbow,) fell on the 
calm water of the river, scarcely moved but by the eddies of a 
tide-propelled current, and divided in the midst, between the 
two larger islands, by the point of the islet called Blackwell's, 
and the rocks in which it terminates ; black dots on the surface 
of the stream, marking the division of the main channel to the 
pilots, whose white sails were seen on either side. To the right 
might be seen a porticm of the city, (not as now encroaching on 
the great bay;, not as now stretching eastward beyond the 
Navy Yard, with its towering masts and close-housed line of 
batti^-ships,) and the opposite fast growing town (now city) of 
Brooklyn. Immediately opposite to the wayfarers, two reach€S 
or bends of a small serpentine river were visible, dividing the 
meadows and groves of Long Island, and flowing to the sea- 
water of the bay. The swelling hills with their gardens, 
orchards, and cultivated fields, terminated the view. 

"Aha!" cried Cooke, when he had mounted the rock; 
^ Aha !" I see the whole of it now. Fes, sirr, down there to the 
right, beyond the rocky and precipitous shore, is the bottom of 
Ihe bay where we landed. The wharf whieh you see was not 
there then. But that rock, further south, afforded us a fine 
shelter, if we had wanted shelter ; but your Yankees did not 
even wait until we were with within gun-shot distance : and see 
that causey — ^that, too, is recent ; v/e had to charge through 
that marsh, knee-deep in mud and water." 

Thus, combining images which were before his eyes, with 
historical recollections from his reading, and the creations of 
his excited imagination, the old man indulged his romancing 
Toin, to the astonishment of his almost bewildered companion ; 
who*, finding that he paused, remarked, ** It has always been 
granted that General Wa^iington displayed great skill in bring- 
mg off his undisciplined, discouraged, and defeated troops from 
the opposite shore, and with so little loss landing them on tibia 
island in the presence of a superior enemy— -an enemy boastiDg 
the proud title of the mistress of the sea*" 

^ Yes, sin ! he showed as great alacrity in runniog aa Fat 
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•Jack did ia sinking. Sir, I shot his horse, and was advancing 
to seize him, but to my surprise he sprung on his feet, and wiS 
•bis long legs he soon distanced me. Long legs are the dis- 
tinguishing marks of a Yankee." ^ 

'' And long arms," added a voice close to the ear of the 
actor. They turned, and saw a man of towering stature, who 
had come from a field (by the side of, and below the rock on 
which ihey stood,) where he had been digging potatoes. He 
had approached unnoticed, with a well-filled basket hanging on 
tus arm, and his spade musket- wise on his right shoulder. It is 
probable this personage would have passed on below the stand 
our pedestrians had taken ; but attracted by Cooke's loud 
harsh voice, and without being kept aloof by any repelling sense 
of decency, (or perhaps thinking that what was uttered aloud 
in so public a place, belonged to, 6r was intended for the pub- 
lic,) he heard the words without stopping to listen, and felt dis- 
posed to retort when the disparaging description of the distin- 
guishing marks of a Yankee struck his ear. 

This interloper was as much above the Englishman's hei^t 
as SpifTard was below it, and stood at least six feet two inches, 
as erect as a hemlock tree. His age was about fifly-five ; his 
iron-grey locks peeped from under a slouched hat that had once 
been white. He wore no coat. His cloth waistcoat was open 
in front, and showed a clean coarse white homespun shirt, 
which, tucked up at the sleeves, and open at the collar, display- 
•ed arms and neck that might vie with a Grecian Hercules or an 
Irish hod-carrier. His lower extremities were furnished forth 
with woollen pantaloons and clumsy shoes, tied with strings of 
black worsted. His whole appearance was that of an indepen- 
dent American yeoman. 

There can be no doubt that our countrymen are a taller race 
than the European family from which they sprung. They have 
a national physiognomy, more resembling the English than any 
other people, yet marked by a distinct character. This man's 
face was long; the muscles full and strongly marked. His eyes 
were smallj and expressive of humour ; his nose broad and 
•straight ; his mouth large ; his lips thick ; teeth irregular, and 
chin full. His complexion was a brown yellow, which only 
flowed famtly with red when he laughed, and that was not un« 
frequent. 

Cooke eyed this giant from top to toe, and then said^-" But 
at the battle of Brooklyn, if battle it may be called, they made 
better use of fheir legs than their arms." 
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^ We had to karn how to use our annsdien ; our legs had 
1>een taught their exercise hefore." 

*' Were you among the rabble-rout who fled a;t the si^ of 
the Union flag of Britain, and scarlet livery of your kingi" 

Spiflard, who although amused by the rhapsodies of his com- 
pamoD, was pained by die consciousness of the cause, and had 
constrainedly kept up his part in the colloquy, was glad to find 
that he might now become merely a listener to a dialogue b^ 
tween two characters so opposite as the loyal repres^itative cf 
Richard and lago, on one part, and a rou^ republican tiller cf 
Indian com and buckwheat, on the other. 

^^ I'll tell you what," said the yeoman, ^^ we found that die 
red coats were getting between us and the town, and thai our 
Lord Sterling as they called him, — what had we to do widi 
Lords 1 — ^knew no more of manceuvenng than we did ; so we 
fliought we had better save ourselves for another oppcnlunitf, 
and learn to handle our tools before we commenced the busi- 
ness of fighting." 
^* * The better part of valour is discretion.' You were right 
to run when you were over ihere^ at Brooklyn, but here at 
Kip's Bay, you had nothing to do but stand fast and shoot our 
men as they approached, cooped up in their boats, and exposed 
where every shot must have told. What did you run for, than ? 
There was no manoeuvering h^e. Your hero, your Washing- 
ton, got you out of the scnqpe the ni^t before, and very cle- 
verly, to. give the devil his due, — though, if Sir William Hove 
bad done his duty, you would all have been prisoners, and sent 
home to be hanged as rebels ; but your commasder saved yoo 
during the night, while Howe kept aloof, why^ no one knows.? 

** Perhaps discretion kept him at a distance ;•— that * better 
part of valour' you talked of.*' 

** What should have taught him that discretion, with regvdar 
troops at his back, and raw yankees in front?" 

^ Mayhap he remembered that he and tiiem same rig'lais had 
been at Bimker's Hill a short time before." 

«« Why, there is something in that," whispered Cooke, loofc- 
ing over his shoidder at SpSSurd, who ei^oyed the fanner'a r»> 
tort *' But," he continued, raiaing his voice, ^ we showed no 
d^Kretion when we crossed hoe in open boats, huddled tof^ 
ther, 60 that you might have shot us Uke black birds, or fa- 
geone, or any oflier defibnceless aoimais, who oongrc^gale in 
crowds, and sit still to be niurdered ; but you trusted to year 
legs again, and agam Washingtim (and lunning) saved jon/* 
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** My friend, you seem to know a consideraUe of that time ; 
vdiere mi^ you faaye been?' 

«^ Lieutenant Cooke, of die fif%y-fifUi vas in the forexnost 
boat».andtbe first to kind. I am ^e man !" 

^* I neTer heard of you before ; but you are net &e only 
kfiroiHko has. been obliged to sound his own trumpet; and I 
don't like you the less for having been one of the rigglaro of 
tiiait day, especially as it's all over a long time, and as I know 
that &OHgh you landed in the summer of seventy^^six, those 
that were leh of you, embarked from the same little island in 
the fall of eighty-three. So, if you, and this litde quiet geii- 
lieman, will jist turn in here,"" and he threw open the gate of a 
£Hice a little below the height on which they had been parley- 
ing, ^ and go to my house, we'll fight over all our battles 
again, while we wash down enmity with eilher cider or whiskey, 
or brandy, as jovl like best, — ^I dim't keep wine, only currant^ 
home-made." 

*' That I will, witii all my heart !" said the tragedian, and 
down from the rock he hastened, by the side of the hospitable 
iumer. Sjf»fiard followed, mournfully, for he foresaw in &e 
Invitation, an increase of misdiiefl 

They entered a neat two-story wooden house, which fronted 
&e water, and had the hill as a shelter from the northern blasts. 
All was comfortable within. The good woman sat knitting 
yam stockings f(»r her long-legged husband ; and two pretty 
girls, her daughters, were busied in preparing habiHmeirts of 
finer material, and more urbanity, far themselves. The matron 
was portly, and the household duties of the morning having 
been performed, she viraa dressed, as if she expected company, 
in the seemly sort befitting her age and station. Her rounds 
goodnaatured face was bordered by a neat cap, which was tied 
imder her chin. Her govm of calico, and apron of white Itnen^ 
pure as snow, new ^len, corresponded with the well-starched 
kerduef &at rose from die shoulder to the cheek. She looked 
like die fitting wife of the substantial yeoman. The girls had 
more pretension in dress and appearance, as might be expected 
from dieir youdi and the encroachments of the city. In £ict» 
they emulated the style of young ladies, and would, if diey 
darad« have protested agamst the rough guise, the basket, 
spade, and naked arms oi their father, who shouted on ^titer- 
ittg« *^ Modier ! I have bron^t Skese gendemen in, to take a 
dnnk after a kng walk.'' 

**Vm ^ad to see them. Cfaaixs» giris I From town, gen* 
ilemenr 
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^ Tes, madam." 

*< Come, stir your stump99 girls!" said the &ther. ^^Some 
cool water from the well ; put down your trinkum trankums, 
and take the pitcher, bring tumblers, and mother, turn out the 
cider, the brandy, the whiskey, and your oldest currant wine." 

All was soon before them. Cooke took his grog, nothing 
loth, and Spifiard a glass of water. The farmer was pouring 
out for himself, and without taking his eye from the glass, 
<«Wife," said he, ^' what do you think? This old gentleman 
says he made me run in the year seventy-six, when I was sod- 
gering over there at Brooklyn." 

*^ Like enough," said the dame, laughing, *' I never believed 
half the stories you have told me of your fights with the red 
coats." 

*^ Thank you for that, mistress." 

** Was this gentleman among the British then ?" 

'* Yes. He was a gay young officer when I carried a mus- 
ket in Sterling's brigade. He says we run like heroes." 

** Ay, that ye did," shouted Cooke, who had already swal- 
lowed a second glass of the stifTest brandy and water, ^' that 
ye did, and your General with you, your Washington, I was 
close upon lum, I had nearly caught him — " 

*• But you d»d»'/." 

" No, he was too quick at retreat." 

'' Tou should have sprinkled some salt on him — fresh salt, 
the boys say. When you would catch an old bird, sprinkle some 
fresh salt on his tail. My sarvice to you." 

Cooke looked astounded. He drew himself up mth all the 
assumption of offended dignity, while he shot from his over- 
hanging eyelids glances that were intended to awe the rustic. 
*' Sir !" he began, but the ludicrous image suggested by his 
blunt host, with the consciousness that he was playing die 
braggart, overcame his r.cting and the desire to continue it ; he 
suddenly changed from the heroic scowl to a look of arch good 
humour, and stretching his hand out to the yeoman, ^ You 
have beat me," he said, ** give me your hand. I shall never 
be able to fight the battle of Brooklyn again. That salt has 
preserved Washington." 

The yankee shook the outstretched hand with a hearty 
laugh, and a grasp that made lieutenant Cooke flinch from the 
encounter. ** Wife," said the farmer, ** you can give these 
friends a dinner of bacon, eggs, and potatoes, canH you t" 

^ Yes, and chickens and greens, and a good apple duiwilii^» 
widi a hearer welcome." 
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*^ I wish," said Cooke, ^^"we were not engaged. This is 
new. This is fresh. This would not be believed t'other side 
the water." Then in full apparent possession of his gende- 
manlj manner, which was eminentfj prepossessing, he seemed 
by an efibrt to regain the entire command of his rational facul- 
ties, explained the object of tiieir walk, and took leave with 
thanks for American hospitality, adding, *^Your fresh-sait 
shaU preserve the memory of the master, the mistress, and the 
beauties of itip's Bay as long as George Frederick Cooke 
lives to tell a story of * yankee land.' " 

He bowed, and followed by the laughing girls, and smiling 
matron to the door, the Thespians departed. The farmer ac- 
companied his guests until he saw them, by a shorter route* 
gain the high road to Cato's; and then returned home, saying as 
he left them, *' I shall be glad to %ht the battle of Kip's Bay 
over again with you any day you have a mind for it." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The difference between a tavern and horee^ehed. 

''The beasts of the field know when to return home from theiif pasture, 
hut the appetite of man is insatiable." — Eddie poem, 

''iBut that the poor monster's in drink, an abominable monster." 

*' This can sack and drinking do." 

" I told you, sir, they were red hot with drinkinif • 
So full of ralour that they smote the air 
For breathing in their faces." 

" This drinking and quaffing will be the ruin of you." 

> "He will lie, sir, with such volubility that you would think truth were a 
fool : drunkenness is his best virtue." — Shakapeare, 

"Hell always weaves its strongest web, not out of the conflict of pas- 
sions themselveS] but out of the powerless exhaustion which follows upon 

Who has not heard of Cato Alexander's ? Not to know 
<«CatoV' i« iK>t to know the world. At least so it was 
thought twenty-five or thirty y^ars ago. But as all our readers 
'are not supposed to be acquainted with the world, we must 
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point out the situation, and desmbe the localides of— Calo'«—> 
tiiat our tale maj be duly understoodt and its ineidents appre- 
ciated. 

Between four and five miles north-east from the baBdiiig 
'called in New-York the City Hall, in front of which we^iirst met 
our readers, and introduced them to our hero, and other peiaoiH 
ages of note, yet to be made more intitnately known — ^between 
four and five miles from this building, on the west side of the 
old Boston-road, stands this celebrated tavern, owned and kept 
by Cata Alexander, and called, from the landlord, " Caio*8," 

Cato, the keeper of a road tavern ! Alexander the bearer 
of gin-4oddy to a whiskered shop-boy on a Sunday ! Cato — 
Alexander — ^what awful names! How full of associations! 
each singly denoting the conqueror of self, or the conqueror of 
the world ; now united to designate a servant of vicious and 
pampered appetites ! 

Do not let us be mistaken. Cato of Cato's was no worse a 
man than the tens of thousands with whiter faces, who admin- 
ister to the pride, passions, and vices of the multitude. He 
was neither more nor Jess than the keeper of an eating and 
drinking house ; one whose lawful trade is to tempt to excess, 
and who may legally live by administering poison. 

It would puzzle any but a philosopher to find a reason for 
that preference " Cato's" has enjoyed for many yeans over all 
the many receptacles of idleness and intemperance which 
iitand invitingly open on the roads andjavenues leading to and 
from our moral and religious city. Jre, being a {^ilosopber, 
have found it, and can communicate. It is preferred tob other 
houses of refuge from temperance, that are known under the 
appellation of retreats^ (such as '* Citizen's Retreat," *^ Fire- 
man's, Retreat,'' " Mechanic's Retreat," <** Old Countrpnan's 
Retreat," and a hundred other retreats from public notice, 
or domestic duties,) not because its situation has more of rural 
retirement — ^for it stands full in view of the traveller or way- 
farer. It is not a retreat from noise, for thtU resounds within ; 
nor from dust, for thcU it invites and receives from every wheal 
and hoof that passes. It is not preferred because it enjoys or 
gives its visiters better or more extensive prospects than its ri- 
vals, for it commands no view but of the dirty iugh-road, a cab* 
bage-garden, a horse-shed, and a sign-post ; nor is it chosea 
for thatt &e breezes of eidier land or eea bear health or re* 
fipftshment to its admirers ; for the land lisea oa eveiy aidot 
baniag eveij wind that blows from visiting it too ron^gUjr. 
I^eidier ia it tiie i^mcious apartments or ele^uit fiaDniture ml 
gives it preference, for its inmates are cabined ciibbed, and coo* 
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iaed in oelk like acom^vqiSt compared with the halk and sa* 
loons tSf the town hotels and gambling-houses. Buty Mrs. 
Cato is a notable cook. The ** cabin is convenient." There 
are none but Uaek &ces belonging to the establishment We 
feel thai we are ** right worshipful.'* All around is subs^^* 
viency. Desdemona saw Othello's visage in his mind ; it is 
to same^ pleasing to see the badge of subserviency in the vjsage* 

To th^ convenient court of conviviality our pedestrians i^- 
proached, somewhat fatigued, but more heated, by the long 
walk under a clear Octol^r sun. The breezes from the mag« 
nifioent sheet of water ii^ich ebbs and flows between the 
islands of the city, and the harbour, would have been welcome 
to the glowing faces c^ the veteran, and his young compani<m ; 
but ^y never visited ^* Cato's." Iced punch was seized, to 
supply the deficiency by one^ water from the pump refreshed 
Hie odier. 

*^ Why, SpifTard, what put it into your head to make Mr. 
Co<^e walk this infernal distance ?'' Sudi was the salutation 
from a fat and heavy figure who had approached to meet them. 

** He chose to walk, and I chose to please him. By-the- 
by, I thought he would be the better for it. It has dissipated 
moittie alcohol." This Spifiard spoke in a. low tone, while 
Cooke took another draught from ^e hands of Cato. 

*^ Master Cato ! neither Rome nor Utica ever could boast 
tmch. a bowl of iced punch as this ! You are the Cato of 
Cato's ! * Blush not, thou flower of modesty.' What do you 
laug^at? A flower maybe dingy. Who calls you black ? 
See how flie red blood mantles in his cheeks ! The orange* 
tawny and the crimson streaks, inline through the glossy ebony 
like northern lights through the darkness of a polar-sky, cheer** 
iag a six months night Cato of Utica ! thou pride of Africa ! 
Give me the bowl again. * I'm a horse, if I have wet my lips 
these ibiee hours.' " 

** * These lies are like the father that begot them.' " 

^' Ah 1 Tom ! — hah, are you there. Take away the ternp^ 
tation, Satan. Well, lads I whaf s the sport ?" 

** Sport? We waited for you." 

^ True, diere is no sport tUl I come ; as &e thief said onhis 
wny to Tyburn." 

*^ We have waited dinner for you. . What put it into your 
beads to wallcl" 

^ Lusty youA, vigorous limbs, motive minds, hot blood, ha ! 
Was it not so, eomrade ?" 

«« More of the last dum d&e fliBt," said Spi&id. 
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«^ Envy, by the gods ! thou water drinker ! — ^if t could find 
epithet of more contempt, I would bestow it on diee, — in thj 
abject taste, thou likest thyself to the beasts of the field." 

**Who are guided by unerring instinct to avoid poison.'* 
said Spiffard. " Water drinker ! it is my title of honour.'' 

^ So be it then. Spifiard, the water-drinker !" 

** Dinner, gentlemen V 

" Hold to die practice,*' said Cooke to SpifTard, as he took 
his arm and walked to ihe dining-room. ** Hold fhst ihe prac- 
tice, my young friend, and deserve ihe title. Long may you 
keep it, and you may laugh when you see us make wry face« 
as we hobble and limp with gouty limbs, or pant for lack of 
breath, our Uvers like sieves or gridirons, and our noses like 
hot pokers. Sieves and gridirons, hot coals and poken, — ^E 
am a Cook, you know, and here's dinner !" 

Leave we the company of thought^drowners, and meet them 
again by-and-by. Some hours had passed. Spifiard had 
tired of the noise of the table, wearied with flashes of merri- 
ment not inspired by wit, but by wine ; not the genuine and 
healthy progeny of the reasoning &culty when indulging in 
sportive recreation, but the mere empty ebullition of excited 
animal spirits, without the guidance or control of reason. He 
had walked up and down the road in search of a pleasant 
phice for retirement, but finding none, seated himself upon a 
bench under a building erected for the reception of water- 
drinkers, — ^it was the horse-shed in front of the house. The 
tavern has a piazza, but the noise of the revellers made it al- 
most as disagreeable as the smoke-incumbered dinmg-room. 
The tumult increased so as to reach the place of refuge he had 
chosen. Discordant sounds commingled in confusion, the 
monotomy of which was broken by the high, harsh, screech** 
ing and croaking of Cooke's notes of inebriation. 

^* I'm your man, sir ! — a dead shot, sirr ! George Frederick 
is the name to coto a yankee !" 

The whole party now issued to the piazza, and af^er a pre- 
liminary discussion of the mode in which wounded honour was 
to be cured by the duelloy (a discussion of which Spiffiurd only 
heard pieces or snatches of sentences, as *' ten pace»*-fiye 
paces,— yankee actor,— <iead shot," they descended, and took 
a station between the tavern and the hoi^e-shed. 

It now appeared that Cooke and Cooper were to be piHedf 
not as actors, but as duellists. The seconds were busy load- 
ing the pistols, (an implement of death or amusement always 
kept in readiness at Cato's.) Coeke became silent and digoi* 
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lied) only showing bj increased energy in his step, (not always 
properly i4>plied,) and increased colour in his face, ike increase 
of his ebriety. His antagonist was all politeness— 'the estab- 
lished etiquette with tiioee who meet to murder. The seconds 
and witnesses displayed to the eye of the water-drinker, or any 
other rational animal, that they were all so far blinded &em- 
selves, that they could not see how plainly they were exposing 
their supposedly deep-hidden hoax, to any clear-sighted spec- 
tator. 

l*he word was given. The two tragedians fired at the 
same moment, or nearly so. Cooke's second took advantage 
of the smoke and noise to thrust a stick through his principal's 
coat, to produce a bullet-hole, at the same time he threw his 
left aim around him, as if for support, crying, ^ He has hit yoU| 
sir." 

But Cooke was in one of those half-mad, half-cunning parox- 
ysms, which enabled him to act as the subject of the hoax« 
while he in reality hoaxed the hoaxers ; and enjoyed all the 
pleasure of acting the part of the dupe, with the assurance of 
duping those who thought they were playing upon him. He 
was assuming the madman, and sufficiently mad to enjoy all 
the pleasure which ** only madmen know." Pretending to be- 
lieve that he was hit by his opponent's ball, he, with a force 
which only madness could give, threw out his left arm, and 
hurled his officiously designing second several paces from him, 
reeling until the cow-yard (the court-yard of the establishment) 
received him at full length. As the smoke evaporated. Cooper 
was seen extended in mock agonies ; his second and others of 
the party, leaning over him in pretended mourning. 

** Mr. Cooke, your ball has passed through the lungs of poor 
Cooper, I'm afraid. The surgeon is examining the wound. 
There is little hope — " 

*' None, sirr ! I never miss. He is the tenth. I am sorry 
for him." He stalked up to the pretended hurt man with due 
gravity. This was a precious opportunity, for the veteran to 
mingle sarcasm and mock regrets, and to pay the hoaxers in 
their own coin, stampt anew in the mint of his brains, and he 
did not let it escape him. 

^ Poor Tom, poor * Tom's acold !' I'm sorry for him. I'm 
sorry that his farthing-candle-life was extinguished by my hand, 
although he deserved death from none more. * This even-hand- 
ed justice commends the ingredients of our murderous pis- 
tols to our own breasts. I warned him of my unerring aim ; 
but the * thief will seek the halter.' How do you find his 
wound sirr 1" 
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*' I am exantiaiiig it, nr ; I am torturing huxk" 

*^ It is no more tSeok he b»s done to hundreds of hearers." 
^'X am a&aid, sirr, he will never play again." 

*' Then hy murdering him honourably, I have preveated 
many dishonourable murders* Shade of Siakspeare, appland 
me ! He will never again murder Macbeth instead of Duiieai^ 
or throttle Othello instead of Desdemona. I am a a a c on d 
Mahomet overthrowing idc^try! The wooden god of die 
Tankee-doodles lies prostrate ! Fie, George Frederick to ti^ 
umph Over a block. Farewell, poor Tom! poor enoii^" 
Thtti was said over his shoulder. *^ I could have better spmd 
a better actor — but let that pass, while we pass to our ptoofl 
meditations. Who takes order for the funeral 1 Bear the 
- body in !" When sober none did more justice to his rival's 
merit, although now so scurrilously unjust. 

" He revives, sir. There is hope yetf" said die sufgeon. 

'' Then may the poets mourn." 

While the pretended dead duellist was removed into the 
house, Cooke's second approached 'him, exckuroing, ''Ths 
hcN'ses are ready, sir ; we must fly." 

^^ iVtf sirr ! when I fly or creep, I choose ray company* 
George Frederick Cooke never flies firom danger. Fly, sirr, 
if the idol of Yankee-land lives, there is nothing to apfM^end 
from his worshippers, nothing to fly from, except when he acts ; 
and if he dies, and by nty hand, I have honoured Atm, and bsr 
neflted the world." So saying, the hero strutted most stordilj 
to the steps of the piazza, where, feeling the diflScuhy of asoenti 
he recollected his wound, called for assistance, and was 
ported to the table, at which sal^ like another Banquo, tiie 
whose fall he triumphed oven 

Spifiard had looked on unmoved at this farce: unmoved 
except by feelings peculiarly his own. He had been spell- 
bound* Although suflering, he had been unable to move or 
turn his eyes from the objects fliat caused his pain. He was 
fascinated. He gazed upon the scene as the bird fixes her 
eyes on the serpent who approaches to destroy her young ; and 
like die bird, he could not fly or withdmw his attention iran that 
which distressed him. His eyes followed the retiring comfNaqrt 
until they were again within the walb accustomed to revelry* 
riot, and brawling* He then turned his head* and perceived ftr 
die first time, that he had a companion* 

Sitting on the same bench, under die hcnse-shedv end widna 
a tew feet of him, he saw an old gentlemen in a brown soil of 
dothes, coat, wakteoat, and breezes, (an article of doAiMt 
even then rarely seen,) his cotton ^ stocking and wiE 
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poUshed shoes, onlj sofled by recent dust, denoted him a 
pedestrian. He supported both hands on his silver raounled 
caae, and his ejes were fixed en his young companion. ^^ Tou 
appeared to be interested in the scene mat has just passed« 
Do you know any of the i^ortive gentlemen who haye been 
pla3dng such strange gambols 1" 

I know them idl. I am one of the party." 
But you have not joined in their frolicsome iboleiy.'' 
** Perhaps because I did not partake of the exciting cause." 

*' I understand," was the stranger's brief reply. 

Spiffard was pleased with both the a|4;>earance and the ad- 
dress of the senior, whose manner, and a something indepen- 
dent of dresSy indicated good breeding and philanthropy, 
mingled with eccentricity. Is it too mudi to say that all tms 
may be seen at a glance 1 If not seen, it may be imagined* 
Imagination is rapid in conclusions. 

This person had walked into the horse-shed, and seated him- 
self, while Spiffard's attention had been so occupied that he was 
unconscious of his approach. The oldgendeman had marked 
both the scene, and tiie absorbing interest the young man took 
in it. 

There was a pause in the conversation of these chance-con- 
nected and dissimilar interlocutors, during which, Spiffard took 
note of the figure, dress, and attitude of £e person to whom he 
felt himself attracted by something stronger than mere curiosity* 
In his sitting posture, the tall, thm person of the stranger was 
supported, as he bent forward, by a cane, with a plain round 
silver head, on which both hands, ungloved, rested, and a 
mourning ring was displayed upon a finger of one. As his head 
was projected, his gray locks, not time-thinned, fell on either 
side of a face, pale, and marked by the furrows of at least fifty 
years. His eyes were black as jet, and as brilliant as the most 
vigorous inteUect, or the most robust health and youth could 
display. They were piercing ; but the bland tranquilUty of the 
surrounding features prevented the appearance of severity. 

^* You are one of the party," said the stranger ; *' but yon 
^ve as a reason for not joining in their antics, that you had not 
partaken of the exciting cause ; thai is, as I understand — ^" 

«( Drinking madeira and champagne." 

*» And you?" 

** Never drink any liquor but wi^er." 

^^ Is it possible I" 

Here folk>wed another pause. The old man seemed but- 
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prised. He repeated his last words several times, in a low 
tone, as to himself. 

The reader must recollect that I record events of five and 
twenty years ago. There were then no temperance socteltesw 
Gentlemen — ^yes, gentlemen, did not think themselves degraded 
by drunkenness. 

At length the stranger resumed, *^ Tou dislike wine or spirit* 
uous liquors, peihaps )" 

** No, on the contrary, I remember, as a child, being delight^ 
ed by the taste, and eagerly desiring wine." 

** And you deny yourself the gratification ! Why 1" 

''I have seen the misery caused by indulgence." 

** Have you, so young, seen enough to produce such a rescK 
lution ; such a determined abstinence ? If you had seen what 
I have seen — felt what I have felt ! you would curse the poison 
that scatters shame and sorrow among so many victims of 
intemperance, and their unhappy relatives !" 

The colour had rushed to the old man's cheeks, and his 
eyes, before bright, now shone with a brilliancy almost super- 
natural. 

If I have made myself understood in the previous delineation 
of Spiffard's character, and the circumstances which hadfonned 
it, I need not say that the words and looks of the stranger bad 
on him the effect of magic. Those chords of the memory, 
feeling, imagination, whid), too strongly touched, tended to 
intellectual derangement, were violently assailed. His excite* 
ment rose with me old man's voice, and the fire of his eyea 
maddened him. ^* My curses join with yours ; I have seen and 
felt aU you speak of." 

** Oh, no ! you have not looked on a face beloved, and seon 
it distorted." 

*' I have !" 

'* You have not seen one justly beloved, flying from die 
proud eminence his virtues had gained ; the beloved shej^rd 
of a Christian flock driven to despondency by admitting doubts ; 
a despondency, the result of severe application upon a delicate 
frame ; doubts, the effects of disease ; and beheld die victim 
of overstrained research seeking a refuge from doubt in certain 
destruction, until his only asylum was in a mad-house !" 

Spif&rd's feelings had so long been pushed beyond the 
healthful medium, that his monomaniacal propenaities had 
gained i\ill power over him. The images of his &tker and 
mother rushed before his imagination so vividly, that ho i^ 
peared to see them with bis bodily eyes ; and the fonn and 
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of the islt^ were strangely commingled with tfios^ 
of his own wife : he uttered an exclamation that attracted tiis 
attentioo of the old gentleman, and his feelinga were no longer 
absorbed in self. 

Admiration, produced by the conduct of a youth who appeaiu 
ed so strongly to sjmipathize with him in a sorrow happily not 
€M>mmQn, took posdession of the stranger, and changed his ex- 
pressive countenance from its wildness, to a softer and calmer 
appearance. His voice faltered as he attempted to utter words 
inlended to soothe the agitation he had so unaccountably 
caused. At this moment the noisy bacchanalian rout issued 
from the house* and &e imaginary gave place to reality. The 
shades of evening were closing in. Carriages and saddled 
horses were brought to the door, and several voices shouted 
^ Spiffiird ! Sku&er ! Where are you 1 Where is the water* 
drinker?" 

' Cooke insisted upon having his pedestrian companion as an 
attendant in the carriage into which he was lifled ; for now, ia 
eonsequence of the additional cups taken in token of reconcile 
iaiion with his late antagonist, (who had miraculously recovered 
from his mortal wound,) and a parting glass, or stirrup-cup* 
deank with Cato, who had been dubbed Emperor of Moroccop 
and king of Utopia, instead of Utica, he could no longer 
obtain command over any member but his tongue, which in* 
oessantly demanded Spifiard. 

But Spifiard had, for the present, a stronger attraction in tiia 
aged stranger; who, refusing to take a place in one of the hacks 
lad timied his steps to the road, as if determining to walk ta 
ttie city. 

The young man resolved not to leave him, and seeing that hsf 
former pedestrian companion was safely stowed in a carriage 
infh one of the youngest of the revellers^ who promised to depos- 
ite him at his lod^ngs and with trusty Trustworthy, the water 
drinker followed his new-made acquaintance, and soon overtodc 
bim, although he was walking with strides and vigour unpromb- 
ad by his grey hairs and attenuated form. 

Joiniag the old gentleman, Spiffard asked permission to ac- 
eompany him, which was readily granted, with an expressioa 
of gn^fication that one so young should prefer walking with 
him to the easier mode of accomplii^ing the journey. Thera 
was a sympathetk; attraction felt by tiiese two dissimilar indi* 
Tiduids not commonly experienced by two of ti)e mala sex at 
&ata«ht 
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»* You pay mo a coropKmont by preferring my compny Up 
ftat of your friends^" 

After a silence of a moment, Spiffiffd ejaculated, ^ fiieads." 
'* Perhaps companions would have been a more suhable 
word." 

*' For most of them, sir : but there are some even in thai 
riotous company, who, I have reason to believe, are mj 
friends." 

'* Not any engaged in the farce of the duell" 
*^ Yes, both the principal actors in that farce ; one intended 
by the authors as the outi — even the long-erring eccentric 
George Frederick Cooke : the other, the frank and liberal 
minded Cooper." 

'* Can such a man as Mr. Cooke be the friend of any one V* 
*' Yes, sir, if that one has shown an interest in his welfare 
that could not be suspected to arise from selfishness. 1 may 
be mistaken ; but I thinlc he is attached to me because I have 
opposed his mad career, and have rejected firmly his excuaes 
while I endeavored to strengthen his (hitherto fruitless) resolves 
lo amend, and to give effect to his penitence. O, how tnily^ 
In one of his comedies, Holcrofl has called repentance a sneak- 
ing, snivelling fellow, when not accompanied by amendment. 
i don't quote his words." 

** The words of a play are seldom worth quoting." 
** The words of truth are as acceptable from a play as fron» 
a homily — from a stage as from a pulpit — falsehood is always 
detestable and truth always to be reverenced." 

** I spoke hastily — I was occupied by my feelings respecting 
that grey-haired actor whose folly I had been witnessing. K 
felt that plays were worthless, viewing the conduct of players. 
I was wrong." 

*^ You do injustice now to players, as then to plays. Yoa 
forget that men of every profession play the fool. Even in tke 
fools-play which you have witnessed, and which boys might be 
ashamed of, there wore only two players to ten men of other 
denominations ; men with more fixed occupations and connect- 
ions ; more generally esteemed in society; but all as eager in 
die childish game and as deeply involved in the guilt c^ intem* 
perance, as the man you stigmatize as the grey-haired-aclor.'* 
** Folly is doubly despicable connected with grey hatrs.** 
*^ True, sir, but not more in an actor than in a meicluiiit» 
{ihysician or lawyer." 

** Your remark is just. But you have excited my cuiiDailj* 
What could have induced one 00 young and so firmly atlackcdi 
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to habits of temperance, to seek the company of an old in- 
veterate, irreclaimable debauchee?" 

** Old, inveterate, but perhaps not irreclaimable. While life 
remains, there is hope. We do not despair of returning reason 
for the lunatic or the maniac." 

" True,— true,— thank God ! thank God !» 

The pedestrians were by this time walking in that imperfect, 
though ofl times pleasant, light, which the stars alone shed over 
an American landscape in autumn ; and Spiffard did not observe 
t he change his words had produced upon his companion ; the 
convulsive expression of feature with which he uttered the few 
last words. 

"Such being the nature of man," the youth proceeded, 
** and the power of truth, persuasively employed, being great 
beyond our knowledge, surely we ought not to abandon as ir- 
reclaimable any of our fellow-creatures who are not perma" 
nently deprived of reason. Mr. Cooke has a powerful mind, 
and although perverted and debased by the second nature of 
habit, perhaps the inclinations implanted in the first, may be 
restored, and the patient saved. I am influenced by motives 
flowing from circumstances touching me nearly, as has been 
already hinted." 

'* Yes !" said the old man. ** Yes, I can understand. You 
have witnessed the mental alienation of some one dear to you. 
You are a stranger to me, and I have already spoken to you as- 
men of the world do not often speak to strangers, but it is evi- 
dent that we, however dissimilar in other respects, are alike suf 
f erers from the same cause, and that is a source of sympathy 
with minds under the governance of reason. The loss of rea- 
son in one dear to me has caused the greatest suffering I have 
ever experienced. I have to-day, within a few hours, wit- 
nessed his deplorable condition ; and seeing, as I did in your 
presence, such voluntary relinquishment of the greatest bless- 
ing bestowed on man, I lose my self-command, and utler that 
which had better, perhaps, have been locked in the breast, and 
guarded with close lips." 

There was a long pai^sc in the colloquy of the two pedes- 
trians. "We will not continue to report in detail any more of 
iflie conversation touching this subject. Our hero's return 
walk from Cato's was a perfect contrast to that which ear- 
ned hira thither. His companion was equally an opposite, 
in all but age, and in an alacrity for walking. The old gen- 
tleman was an habitual pedestrian, and could talk, althougii 
walking at a good round pace. His feelings had been excited 
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l^ circumstances ; his confidence was gained by die 
manner, and the Iruth-stamped physiognomy of our ~ 
Aero* 

They reciprocally imparted their names, and Mr. LMtgckm 
(such was the stranger's appellation) made known maaj cn^ 
cumstances relative to his domestic griefs, which were inam 
from him by the convers;.tion we have related. He said Aat 
he was returning from a visit to his unhappy son, (who wai 
confined in the lunatic asylum,) when he stopped at Cato^ 
attracted by the scene he hsd there witnessed. 

We will dedicate another chapter to the characto' and cea* 
▼ersation of Mr. Littlejohn and his companion* by vrfuch te 
leader will find, or may suspect, that the old gentlemaai will 
perform ,n6 unimportant part in our drama. 



CHAPTER XT, 

The walk back to town. 

«I could wish courtesy would invent some other cwtom of 
ment'' 



" One draught above heat, makes him a fool ; the second 
the third drowns him." 



" I ♦ ♦ ♦ never was forsworn ; 
Scarcely have coveted what was mine owns 
At no time broke my faith ; * * * and deUgnt 
No less in truth than life." — Shafupcare. 

** A dramatic exhibition is a book recited with concomitants ffcaC In- 
crease or diminish its efiecL" 



"It was said of Euripides, that every verse was a prcon>t, and it mav fts 
said of Shakspeare, that from his works maybe oolleetea a system oleml 
and economical prudence." — Johnaon. 

*'He (Shakspeare) needed not the spectacles of books to read natvrst lis 
looked in ward8» and found her there."— I^ydm. 

SpiFFARn had a predilection for aged coropaniona. Old 
age is reverenced for its supposed concomitants ; as« perhaps 
Doctor Johnson would have said. If they are abaentt old md 
is poor, indeed. Our hero generally found age enridied igr 
ejcperieace« and sometimes by a well-stored OMmorjrt 
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timmfifin and events are recorded, that had escaped the 
lorian or biographer ; and he found that the old, for the most 
part* were pleased by his attentions, and rewarded them by 
confidence. Age is garrulous ; but this, if the memory is per- 
£bct and the love of truth strong, may be a source of great 
profit to youth. A selfish, dogmatical, egotistical old man is a 
anisaace« — ^be is always, regardless of truth. Such was not 
the chamcter of Spifikrds present companion. 

James Littlejohn was a merchant, and a successful one. He 
had imbibed a taste for books before he was confined to the 
countiBg-house, and his knowledge was not limited to the ac- 
cumulation of dollars and cents, or his conversation to ** the 
maricet," or the value of stock. He was a rich and prosperous 
menchant A good man ofi* and on 'change : beloved by his 
finends, and trusted to any extent on the Rialto of Wall-street. 
Was he happy ? No. He had lost his wife. He loved her 
more than rupees. She left him two sons ; the oldest a severe 
fltiideoty lost health in seeking knowledge, and died at his desk ; 
Ihe youngest likewise an ardent student, had devoted himself 
to theology, and had been admitted to sacerdotal power, by or* 
dination. The fair promise of his usefulness had been blasted 
bf 9Q ui^appy attachment to a beautiful girl, who, afler encou- 
n^ing his addresses, threw herself away upon a worthless fo- 
BM^er, an impostor, with an assumed title, who deserted her 
to mortified pride, fruitless repentance, and early death. The 
young man was changed, he shunned society, devoted himself 
toabstrase metaphysical reading, and after a short career as a 
pveachar, admitted doubts and opinions which he honestly ez- 
pieased, and in consequence was obliged to retire from the 
fotpiU The conflicts in his mind, wiSi the disappointments 
asabitioB and love had received, ended in his becoming a des- 
ponding maniac, and as such he was now an inmate of the lu- 
natic asylum. During the earlier progress of this disease of 
Ibe Blind, he, for a short time, sought refiige from his pertuibed 
Noughts, his doubts and misgivings, in stimulants ; but his bet- 
tor feelings caused him to reject this miserable resource, which 
only hastened the prostration of intellect, and he sunk into 
kopelesB melancholy, with occasional paroxysms of violence ; 
dving which *he cursed existence, and accused the justice of 
lieaven. Many of these circumstances were imparted by the 
afflicted fiMher during this evening walk, and Spifiard frai^y 
— 1e known Ite history of his brief life, and explained ^e 
^ni Us aUiorrence of that particular vice, the coa* 
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templation of whose effects had temporarily united hini and his 
companion, and seemed to indicate further intimacy. 

Various topics were discussed, in- a wallc of several miles; 
and Mr. Littlejohn was struck with surprise at the clearness 
with which Spitiard spoke on many suhjectd not usually made 
familiar to young men. He could not Ukewise but observe 
the confidence Spiffard evinced in the kindly disposition of his 
fellow-creatures, an absence of suspicion which bordered on in- 
fantile simplicity. He had no " art to find the mind's con- 
struction in the face." The seeming good, were, to his eyes, 
truly good. 

After one of those pauses, which must occur even when dia- 
logists are prone to communicativeness, Mr. Littlejohn broke 
silence by saying, " I was surprised when you told me that 
you are a player by profession, for it is long since I have 
thought of the theatre, or noticed a play-house placard. Your 
appearance, manner, conversation, are all at variance with my 
former knowledge of actors, and with my preconceived opinions 
of that class of men. I must consider you as an exception to 
a general rule. You have more acquaintance with literature, 
more knowledge of history, and of the relative situations and 
interests of the nations of Europe : you are better acquainted 
with the laws and institutions of this country than belongs to 
one whose pursuits are those necessarily connected with a pro- 
fession so superficial." 

** The profession does not deserve the epithet, sir, and as to 
my knowledge of American affairs, you must suppose that as 
an American I am bound to know more of them than foreign- 
ers do : I certainly should be ashamed of myself if I did not. 
A good actor must make himself acquainted M'idi so many 
things, that he can hardly be considered a superficial man, at 
least when compared with the generality of mankind. The old 
gentleman whose mock duel and bacchanalian behaviour at- 
tracted your attention, is no superficial man. He has read 
much, thought much." 

" Not to much purpose, or he would not pervert the gifb of 
God in the manner he does. But in that he is not singular. I 
do not charge this vice on your profession exclusively, but I 
fear that those who are devoted to the stage are more in the way 
of temptation than most men." 

" Then sir," said the actor, ** the stage must be an eyiV^ 

** As it has been, and is conducted in most countries, and 
especially in England and America, I believe it i8«" rejoined 
the merchant. 
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<*Tet, sir,*' said Spifiard, *'good men have advocated tiieaf- 
rical establishments." 

** In the abstract. The theory is beautiful. Moral lessons* 
rendered as indelible as they are delightful. But if the mana- 
^r or director aims at pleasing rather than instructing, at filUng 
liis purse rather than other men's minds, he seeks that which 
will please the idle and profligate, because they are the majo- 
rity of mankind." 

** Garrick has said, sir, * those who live to please, must 
please to live.' " 

*' So the unhappy victim of seduction may excuse her flaunt- 
ing finery and painted fece. It is the plea of the meretricious. 
If it is necessary to flatter vice, and encourage folly for the 
support of an institution, that insiituiion ia wrong, and must be 
abandoned. I can conceive of a theatre which would be a 
-school of morality, but it must be directed by a wise govern- 
ment, or academical institution, and not by those who live to 
• please, and ' must please to live.' Temperance has not hi- 
therto been encouraged by theatrical institutions. Intempe- 
'rance and its attendant vices prevail within and around the- 
atres ; and the lessons of dramatists are little calculated to era- 
tiicate the evil. Sheridan exhibits his hero and his compan- 
ions revelling in bacchanalian licentiousness, and makes vice 
^glory in her deformity. Who can calculate the mischief pro- 
duced and propagated by that one scene of revelry in the School 
for Scandal, or of the one song, * let the toast pass V " 

** Or of any other drinking song, sir, of which we have so 
many not connected with the drama." 

*♦ True, but from the stage it is conveyed to thousands, in 
Us thousand-times repetition, who would otherwise never have 
heard of it. Besides, sir, it comes recommended by the 
wit of the author personified in the profligate Charles, who 
is held up as the object of admiration and imitation. It 
is reeommended to assembled thousands, who thoughtlessly ap- 
plaud while poisoned by the cup they commend to the lips of 
'Others. Who shall say that this very song did not cause its 
"author to live a scoffer at prudence, and die a bloated pau- 
per?" 

** But, sir, the stage presents many of the finest lessons in 
favour of temperance, and in the most impressive language." 

*• Its lessons are rendered of no avail by the frequency of ex- 
hibiting ebriety merely as a venial vice, and its subjects as 
pardonable objects, to be laughed at merely, if not commend- 
ed. Whereas the dramatist who should do his duty, would 
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abow the vice as leading to all evil, and its aubject such as he 
truly is, disgusting, loathsome, and a cowardlj suicide." 

** You foiget, sir, that men will not congregate to eee the 
diagusting and the loathsome," said Spifiard. 

The merchant replied. — ^^ The skilful dramatist has ahown 
Ihe misery consequent upon the practice of gaming, and mi^ 
.«^bit the sufferings which flow from the disgusting aad de- 
structive vice of which we speak; and he should cootraal 
ihem with the strength, health, cheerfulness, and power of doii^ 
l^ood, which are the result of temperance." 

** And so he has. The passages are numberless to thai eC- 
ftct, especially in Shakspeare's plays.* How beautiful' is the 
picture of the faithful old servant in * As You Like It,' whose 
lemperance has given him the power to protect the pppreaacd 
son of his deceased master !" 

** Beautiful ! — but I fear that the picture of the guzzlioj^ 
bragging, lying, contemptible {yet favourite) Falstafi^ is longer 
xanembered, and more often copied, than that of good M 
Adam." 

^ Then the lesson given by the evils Cassio experiences is 
^ecMisequence of yielding to temptation. His deep sense ^if 
Jus own degradation. His bitter exclamation, diat he is * hart 
psst all surgery.' " 

** I remember the scene well, and have often meditated od 
it ; but common auditors see in Cassio's fall from duty, only a 
subject for laughter ; while lago's * wine is a good creature/ 
snakes a more lasting impression than Cassio's disgrace and 
repentance. Why cannot some dramatist show the wife weqp> 
Jng over her children the hve-long night, heart-sick at die aii- 
lieHMition, from experience, of a husfa^uid and father, retuniii^ 
io his home brutalized, to insult her he had sworn to love and 
dieriah ; to mislead those who look to him for piecepi and ex* 
ami^e." 

^ The public would not receive the piece," said die BcUm, 

** I will not believe so meanly of the public." 

** Why, sir," persisted Spiffard, ^ even a novelist would 
dare to make so low and despicable a vice the thcflie of 
story." 

** Then," resumed Littlejohn, ^* the momeotous moial ks- 
son must not be given for fear of shocking the ears or eyes sf 
Ihe polite ? Or, perhaps the poor author might write in vaJo* 
as no publisher could be found to pslrosmhw work*" 

^Then I think, sir,itmu8tbe bscanse the puMisber AnmJhi 
it woidd not sell," said Spifiiud. 
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** Troe," said the old genUemao* *^ I believe that is die only 
eriteiiozit. for 1 have koown publishers who made (he strongest 
{Horessions of religion and moraUtj, giving to the world the 
■educing scenes of * Tom Jones,' without scruple ; scenes in 
which obscenity is only veiled sufficiently to be made monQ 
dangerous." 

*^ I thinky sir, you can scarcely say it is veiled." 

While thus conversing, an incident occurred which was a 
commentary on- the subject of discussion. Our pedestriaoa 
had lefl at Cato's a set of revellers who were distinct from 
fliose they had seen and moralized upon. And their conver* 
aation vras interrupted by shouts^ cracking of whips, clattering 
of hoofis, and the rushing sound of wheels. Two gigs rigidly 
passed them, and the same moment, while striving for the glory 
of precedence, came in coUisi(»i. While yet the air resounded 
with riotous shouts, one of the youths who had uttered them, lay 
senaeless and mangled by a rock which had received him 
upon the overturning of the carriage. His skull was fractured. 
The reasoning faculty which had been bestowed by the Grear 
tar, to preserve life, with life had fled, after having been drivea 
from its post by the enemy of life and reason. The pedes- 
trians hastened to the spot, and found the youth dead. That 
firame which a minute before was rioting in pulsation, and spurred 
to madness by wine, was senseless ; — ^irretrievably self-mur- 
d«sed. His immediate companion lay groaning at a short dis* 
tance, un^le to rise, but reserved, peihaps, to profit by the 
dreadful lesson. The hack horse had gladly stopped by the 
overturned gig. The votaries of reason and temperance busied 
tfiamaelves with endeavours to remedy the ills produced by the. 
fbOv they detested. 

And where were the companions of the dead, the rivals in 
the race ? 

On they went, shouting in triumph ! With the recklessness 
of irrational beings. On they passed, either careless of their 
late associates in revelry, (for nothing hardens the heart so much 
as the practice of what is called goodfellowship,) or thinking 
lightly of the overturn, as of a frequent occurrence, in which 
they had no part. 

Une of the youths was dead, the other stunned by the fall. 
When assisted and led to the spot where the first lay a man- 
gled corse ; the full sense of his situation rushed with re- 
turning consciousness upon the survivor. The fumes of wine 
were dissipated, he recollected the past, saw the horrors of the 
praeeoti and anticipated the scene that must ensue when the 

9* 
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parents should see a son brought into their presence a corpse* 
who had last been seen in all the pride of opening manhood. 
When the unhappy youth was thus suddenly restored to rea- 
son, he uttered with a cry of agony, ** My brother !" and fell 
on the corse, senseless. 

We pass over particulars. The brothers were placed in the 
carriage, late so triumphantly mounted and impelled. One 
brother supported the inanimate body of the other, while Mr. 
Littlejohn walked by the side of the gig, and Spiffard led the 
horse. They stopped at the first house on the road, and were 
received with kindness, but no assistance could be rendered^ 
and in the same order they proceeded to town. 

Our pedestrians left their charge at the house of the parents. 
It was not for them to intrude, and they retired unnoticed du- 
ring a scene of confusion and misery too profound for us to at- 
tempt a description of. 

Late in the evening, Mr. Littlejohn and his young friend, 
now united in intimacy by th^se chance circumstances, sepa- 
rated for their several places of rest. The rich merchant, af- 
ter giving his card, and a hearty shake of the hand, to his 
young companion, wended his way to a towering house, (at a 
distance firom his store-houses and^ compting-room,) where he 
found every comfort and luxury but those of domestic society : 
the poor player directed his steps to an humble dwelling, not 
far from the theatre which he enriched by his talents. He 
found society, but not such as was suited to him. That por- 
tion most immediately connected with his happiness had un- 
dergone a change in his eyes, and was daily deteriorating from 
that alluring appearance which had caused him to become one 
of the household. 
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. CHAPTER XVI. 

The Lunatic Asylum. 

** Tkete'u rue for you, and here's some for me." 

"As the morning steals upon the night 
Melting the danmess, so their rising senses 
Begin to chase the wnorant fumes that mantle 
Their clear reason.— Shaktpewre. 

"The praise of those who sleep in earth, 
The pleasant memory of their worth, 
The hope to meet when life is past, . 
Shall heal the tortured mind at last. 
But ye, who for the living lost 

That agony in secret TOsr, 
Who shall with soothing words accost 
The strength of your despair?" — Bryma. 

" One sees more devils than all hell can hold, 
That is the madman." 

" Prithee, nuncle, tell me, whether a madman be a gentleman tn 
•yeoman."— iSAiiJbpeartf. 

The attachment felt by the two individuals who had bees 
thrown together by what is called chance, at Cato's, was in- 
creased during their walk home, and each felt the desire to 
know more of the other. They were drawn to this first meet- 
ing by an inscrutable succession of links, (a chain unknown to 
themselves,) and although in most respects dissimilar, there 
was one point which, after being brought in contact united 
them ; and caused a determination in both, although separated 
by diverse occupations and the4iumerous bars that society places 
between the rich and poor, to seek each other ; and to com- 
mune freely on that subject which occupied their secret 
thoughts. A subject on which they could not — would not— 
speak to the crowds with whom they mingled in comraoa 
worldly intercouree. 

SpiSard had his feelings strongly interested in all that con- 
cerned Mr. Littlejohn ; but particularly in the fate of his son. 
The fiither was habitually a visiter to the asylum. He had 
treasures on the sea and on the land ; on every sea and every 
shore ; but, where his greatest treasure was, there was his 
heart also ; and that was in a small room surrounded by keep- 
era, and bolts* locks and bara. the mamac^s shriek, the idiot's 
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laugb, and the unmeamng gabble of unfortunate creatures^ 
once rational. It was not difficult for Mr. Littlejohn to in- 
duce Spiffard, who cultivated the intimacy so strangely com« 
menced, to accompany him on a visit to the place where the 
(not yet hopeless) wreck of his hopes — ^the ruins not irretriev- 
able/ as he thought, of his beloved son, were deposited. 

They met the amiable physiciaii of the institfition at the 
door. 

** How is he to-day 1" 

*' Perfectly composed." 

They found the unfortunate man reading his foible. He ap- 
peared between thirty and forty years of age. He looked up, 
but scarce noticed their presence, resuming his studies as if no 
one had entered the apartment. His fine features were colour- 
less. His black, strait, thin hair, was smoothed on his fore- 
bead, and he repeatedly passed his hand over it, from the crown 
of the head nearly to the eyes, seemingly unconscious of the 
action. His lefi hand supported his head, or occasionally 
turned a leaf, as he aprpeared to seek a text His tall and finely 
formed frame was clothed in sables. His bright, jet-black eyes 
had rested a moment on his father, and then gkuiced vacantly 
at Spiffard. No other motion indicated his knowledge oflhev 
presence. 

They unasked, took chairs ; and had been seated aevmral 
minutes, (the father's eye fixed on tibe son» and Sjrifiard eam- 
ostly observing both) when Mr. Littlejohn drew his diair neap^^ 
0r to the student — ^but the approach was not heeded* 

** My son, — ^ 

^ I do not wish to be interrupted, air." 

^ Is that all you have to say to your father 1'' 

^ By no means, all. But I do not wish to discoss the 8obje<st 
now. I have been earnestly engaged for some time past in 
ihis particular study ; and have been examining man^ texts. 
But although I do not feel that I owe any tiling to yon as a 
&ther, I owe to myself, to you, and to society, die attentioos 
4ue from one gendeman to another.'' 

So saying he paused and shut the book. He dien fixed his 
penetrating eyes on the eyes of Spiffiird for a moment ; after 
ivfaich they wandered restlessly, and he burst forth wildly — 

** Tou have brought a stranger with you to witness the haroe 
fliat you and I have made upon one of God's creatures. Whjr 
is it f Tou have caged me here like a wild-beast« and noir 
bring die idle or curioos to see the monster. Fine sport I 
sportP 



'^Thit genfiemtDf ray son — ^ 

*^I w9Bi no apol<^ies air. He is excusable — let him go 
kome and triuin{rii in his own superior intellect — let him thsak 
Heaifen that he is not like others. — ^I am aware of the canst 
which did render it expedient to restrain me by bolts, and baisb 
and keepers— <^ ? Perhaps does. But I am, as I think, capa* 
Me of judging for myself, and have determined how long that 
seatraint shall last. Tou have exerted an authority founded 
Vffon the suf^sed rights of a fa&er : I have been inquiriag 
into those rights and find them null, and the authority an usinr- 
pation. I owe you no obedience. I renounce what is mis- 
called filial duty. You are the cause of my existing in tius 
vorld (^ folly sjMi misery — I do not thank you for it.** 

This was said with more calm bitterness than might httV9 
been expected from his state, or than the words indicate. He 
Ittd ceased the action of his right hand at the time that with his 
If^he closed the book ; imd clasping both, he now rested tham 
4M the Bible, and looked full in his father's fac^. 

**^Tbe book on which you lean, bodily, and I hope raentafyy 
kids you honour your father and your mother." 

** * "[Hiat my days may be long in the land.' Tnie^ Tfas 
|ffomised reward is earthly. AU the promises to the Jews 
were «o. Warburton is right in that. That my days may be 
long. Is that a Uessmg ?— or a curse 1" 

** That depends upon ourselves," said Spiffiurd, seeiqg Aat 
Aa afflicted ^Ufaer remained silent. 

** No sir ! * it is the cause my soul — it is the cause' — it is iim 
kiddea cause that controls alL I sought not this existence — I 
00^1^ not any existence — here, 1 am — and — ^uaseiable !" 

** My son, the book on wluch you rest, and on which our 
kopas rest, has not inspired thou^ts like these. They am 
miggested by that which would lead to thanldessness towards 
yoar God, as well as undutiful dioug^s of your father and your 
Mother.*^ 

** My po<Hr mother !" 

** Happily she has been spared — '* The &ther checked him*^ 
adf, and the son proceeded. 

^I did love her. Surely not because she was my mother. 
TbaX was no more her choice than mine. I loved her because 
sfte was good, kind, afiectionate — as I ought to love all n^ 
ftSow-creatures — all — all — all — ^God's creatures f^aced hera 
by his will, not their own : enjoying and su^erii^ — all — ^aM 
fWad wudi life, and doomed to death by an unavoidafaie sen- 
Umo^ pMieri lycm IhttBBi beibro birtlau A tfealii the j mnat aa 
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certainly undergo as though they had been arraigned before 
earthly judge, convicted of the most deadly crimes, and assign- 
ed to the tender mercies <^ the jailer and the hangman. Thejr 
are reprieved from day to day, only to be told by-and-by, *to 
night you must surely die.' " Hrs father interrupted him. 

** After the free gift of life, health, enjoyment — ** 

The insane man continued — *^ All ! yes, all ! before the mo- 
ment in which they breathe, are doomed to sickness, sorroWv 
death, the grave and the worm ; * to lie in cold obstruction and 
to rot.' " 

'* And rise to light and life and immortality !^ 

•* The death is certain ; but — " 

*^ Hold ! I command you. Your father commands you to 
forbear such language, and dismiss such thoughts." 

Here there was a long pause. The agitated father sat erect; 
«nd with a flushed countenance, darted a lookof authority upon 
his son, who momentarily quailed under it. He lifted his amw 
from the 'bible on which he had been leaning, and, as if sur- 
prised, threw himself back in his chair, opening his large and 
brilliant eyes with a confused expression ; but another train of 
thought and feeling soon came over his mind, and his face as- 
sumed an expression of irony, bordering on contempt. 

** Command ! That's well enough said. Command ! As 
if one man could control the thoughts of another. Thought, 
that is set in motion by circumstances unforseen and uncon- 
trollable. Words may be commanded ; that it is which make* 
hypocrisy so easy — damnable hypocrisy ! Words ought to bo 
controlled, so as not to injure the hearer. I will be silent if mj 
words offend you, but for my thoughts they are uncontrollable. 
You have come hither unbidden by me ; contrary to my wish 
or will have you come hither and broken in upon my studies^ 
as, without wish or will of mine, you were an agent in bringii^ 
me into existenoe ; for both, or either, I owe you neither tiianki 
nor ill-will. My good will towards you is founded on injr 
knowledge that you are a creature like myself^ with like po^ 
siovis, like suffenngs, and doomed to a like end." 

^ And is that all, my son V 

** No, no, not all. We have been thrown together so inti* 
mately, that the joys and sorrows of life have appeared to flow 
from one to the other, sometimes ; and sometimes to both fiftiaa 
tiie same source. Remembrance of the past, gives morepo' 
to your will, than to the wishes of another — so far, so ftr« 
no fiifther, no farther. I can see no farther, no farthei 
you have confused me« sir. I wirii you would depaiU* 
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He arose to Ids utmost height, and frowned. 

** God bless jou, my son. I will see you soon again." 

** Well, well, well ; good by ! Come alone. Good by !'* He 
looked scowlingly on Spiffard ; and as his visiters withdrew, 
resumed his seat. His eyes were fixed upon the door, until it 
closed after them. 

Mr. Littlejohn was sometime silent as they descended the 
stairs, and his companion felt no disposition to intrude upon 
his thoughts. At length the afflicted father exclaimed — ** It is 
awful to witness the aberration of intellect ; but cheering to see 
that reason is making advances to her throne." 

" It is a blessed hope. You see amendment, sir V* 

« I do." 

The worthy physician of the institution now met them, and 
confirmed the father's hopes. It happened that the committee 
of directors who, in turn, visited the institution, to see that the 
benevolent intentions of the founders were duly carried into 
effect, at this moment arrived ; and the physician politely in- 
vited Mr. Littlejohn and his companion, to join them in their 
progress through the various departments. The merchant was 
but too well acquainted with every thing reldtive to the place ; 
but to Spiffard all was new, and intensely intereisting. 

Their first visit was paid to that part of the building which is 
assigned to the most outrageous, or the most hopeless cases of 
insanity. SpifTard here found a few whose deranged intellects 
and enfeebled bodies were the consequences of intemperance ; 
and these were of course the most attractive subjects of his 
curiosity. The physician told him that in the apartments ap- 
propriated to convalescents, more of this class were to be found ; 
for generally, when debarred this fatal indulgence, (the unnatu- 
ral cause of their malady,) health and reason were restored. 

How interesting! how humiliating ! is the spectacle which 
a mad-house presents. Our fellow-creatures, in form like our- 
selves, deprived of the portion of man which distinguishes him 
from the brute creation. The senses, those inlets of ideas to 
the mind, so diseased or perverted as to give false impressions ; 
or the mental faculty itself so disordered, as to combme all im- 
pressions and recollections erroneously. The varied forms and 
degrees of the malady ; its suspended operation and renewed 
action ; its various causes, and the varied effect of those causes ; 
what constitution of body, what mode of life, most tends to pro- 
duce mental alienation : what subjects are these for inquiry I 
Alltheiae and their remedies were familiar to the urbane phyai- 
ciaii who accompamed the visiters, and who was accosted by 
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the patients in a manner that pr6ved their confidence in hk bu- 
inanity^ and reliance upon his skill. He appeared among them 
as an acknowledged friend. Have we, when deprived of lea- 
eoD, an instinct that acknowledges worth 1 
' Yells^ more dreadful than ever struck the ear of traveller in 
desert or wilderness, from wolf or hyena ; sounds more heart* 
xendingt because, though not resembling any thing huinan« they 
were known to proceed from human organs ; shrieks, unlike 
the cries of man or woman, were heard from one of the apart- 
ments, and a keeper, at the bidding of the superiw, unlocked 
the door. The naked wretch wil^in ceased his yells, turned 
his eyes on the intruders, then quickly averted them, and polled 
the straw on which he lay partly over his body, covering his 
Bakedness, as if conscious of his degraded ccmdition. 

Strange as it may appear, the physician addressed him as if 
speaking to one possessed of reason, and kindly inquked» 
**How do you feel to-day, Burford V 

** Better, better," was the answer. 

*' If you will keep your, clothes on, you nuij come out to* 
narrow." 

The spectators turned away. The door was locked and the 
most heart-piercing yells succeeded instantly on turning the key* 

** During these paroxysms, he will neither suffer bed, bed- 
dotfaesv or clothing to touch him, but rends every thiqg to 



** Such are the changes m this unhappy young man's dis- 

oet" remarked Mr. Littlejohn, ** that a few days past I saw 
and conversed witb him in the visiters' pariour, quietly and 
cheerfully. I found him there, well-dressed, and looking ia 
liealdi ; he was in attendance upon a female relative, who bad 
e<nne to see him." 

** Were there no symptoms of derangement about bim V* 
iaquired Spiffiird. 

** To an observer, there were* His attentions to the hdj 
were over-done. But I have seen an awkward youth, many 
Bules from a mad-house, behave in much the same manner* 
Then, when excited by conversation, he began to talk of pur- 
chasing large tracts of waste lands, and laying out towns in the 
wilderaess ; but that being the common talk of our country, I 
ebottld have thought nothing of it, if I had not heard it within 
these walls. What wo know to be madness here, passes else* 
wiMie for common sense ; and when we hear wisdom among 
rldlinga, we say * surely the man's mad*' " 

iJdioii^ tUe gpUeij, and Hm siuIb of naa^ aiiy, and 
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fvMile apaortaonU, wbs but too well filled mSh &e moel 
goferaaUe patients of the institution, tlwre was but one other 
who afipeared to be under restraint This was a man of mid- 
^e age, and vulgar appearance. He had the liberty of the 
galleij in common with odters ; but his-anns were secured by 
a leathern belt, passed around his body, idiich left the hands 
tmiy a partial aiul circumscribed liberty. This person appeared 
aahsmcd of the addition to his equipage, and followed the 
doctor with impertunities, uttered in whispers. 

^ When you are better your arms shall be liberated. You 
tiiat you attempted to strike your friend. You will soon 
fee v^ ai»d then you will go home.'' 

** I am very fveH, very welL*' But he averted his eyes from 
fte steadfast examination of the physician, and silently turned 

A few of the inmates of this hall or gallery, were silent, de> 
jactod, melanclH)ly. One was sunk into perfect idiocy, a more 
iiopeless state, a more humiliating spectacle to the sane, thaa 
even die ravipg maniac. Generally, the patients were lively 
•Bd talkative. A genteel appearing man addressed Spifiard ; 
and with a manner litde denoting insanity, requested him to 
aole die physiognomy of a person at a little distance from them* 
Clfiiffiardt who was deceiv^ by the manner and appearance of 
llie hioatic, and diought him either a visiter, like himself, or 
poihapa, an assistant to the physician, followed where he led* 
^ Ton will say he has the finest face in the world, and a bead 
Kkaan antique statue." 

Tiiey stopt bef<»e a figure who atood to be gazed at, with aa 
aanleaaing smile ; and whose countenance, head, or person» 
tad ndther expression, form, nor proportion, but of the most 
ordinary description. 

** Behold that fiice ; what a contour ! what symqaetry ! 
here's a head of intellectual indications !'' and the sprighdy 
laaatic {dacediiis hand on the headof his silent brother ; treat* 
ing it as familiarly as a phrenologist does a skull or a blocks 
submitted to his fingers. ^* He's an Indian to be sure, or a 
iialf-breed, but Crreece nor Rome never produced such afore- 
liead :'' putting back the coarse black hair dTthe tall, swardiy, 
flbiiMdIy-pasaive subject ** There's a face ! It is more Aan 
WiiBn f The countenance of a god, rather than of a man !'* 
fipiffiurd had, beiere this, p^nceivi^ his mistake, and notwith* 
■tanding ike morbid mdancfaoly which all appearance of intel* 
iaetoai abenatian caused in him, he could not but smile, as ha 
bouFed assent, and hastened to joia his oonaiianiona. Hiesaon 
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after saw this lively admirer of beauty showing a smafi japanad 
tin box to the visiters, and expatiating upon the form, biilli* 
ancy, and immense value of a collection of pebbles, which k 
contained. ^' Jewels of the first water." 

Perhaps the most extraordinary character in this portion of 
the building, was an insane man, who had been tried for mur- 
der, and found guilty ; but as insanity as well as murder had 
been proved by the trial, he was sentenced to perpetual con- 
finement, instead of the mosaic penalty which still holds a 
place in modem codes of justice. This person appeared to be 
about fifty years of age, and was indulged in the whim of wear- 
ing his beard uncut, which floated in waves of iron-grey over 
his breast. His scanty hair corresponded in hue, but was 
trimmed short. His figure was athletic, of moderate height* 
and his dress a grey suit of coarse texture, furnished by the 
institution, well suited to his condition, but by no means cor- 
responding with the oriental condition of his beard. He ap- 
peared to recognize the directors, and to be pleased by their 
salutations. He answered some ordinary questions rationally* 
but soon commenced talking with a volubility, rapidity, and 
wildness, that were astonishing to Spifiard. 

The wretched man we have attempted to describe, imagined 
himself to be gifted with power more than human ; and to be 
likewise one of the crowned and anointed rulers OTcr the earth. 
He consequently appeared to delight in the destruction of life. 
But, unlike his brethren of the sceptre, he made no pretence of 
shedding blood for the sake of religion, peace, mercy, charity, 
or even honour ; he seemed content to have it thought that he 
destroyed, to show his power to destroy. A murderer, he was, 
like other sanctioned murderers, inclined to talk of death in* 
flicted, and atrocities committed by his orders ; although he di 
not pretend that his murders were perpetrated for the good of 
the human race. 

One of the visiting directors asked if he would be glad to see 
the governor. 

** No. He is my enemy ; and yoti are my enemy." 

*^ Would you know him, if he should be present ?" 
• ^* How should I know him, when I never saw him ?" 

^^ Is this gentleman the governor ?" pointing to Spifiard. 

** No. How do you do, sir ?" shaking hands viith the 
comedian, without any assumption of regal dignity ; or, as 
appeared by his subsequent words, without having the idea of 
his royal worth suggested, until that of blood had preceded iC 

** Do you Bve in New-York?" 
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t ' *»TeB." 

ft ** You have but just come here. Are you mad V^ 

i •* Not more than most folks," 

** Thai's what most people think. I like your looks. But 
I you are mad. Tou do not know me ; but I have a power 
I whieh enables me to see ; a power — ^you must have heard that 
i a man was shot at Claverick yesterday. I shot him. I killed 
that man. My orders are obeyed promptly—- on the instant. I 
say shoot that man, and it is done. They fire when I give the 
word of command, as a regiment obeys the ord'er of its colonel. 
} I say it, and they are dead. When the powder-mill blew up in 
'. Rhode-Island, and all the .workmen were torn to pieces, acat- 
I tared hmb from limb, tossed in the clouds and smoke, mangled 
by the beams and rafters, I did it ! Talk of power ! There's 
the £mperor of China, and the Emperor of Russia. Talk of 
holy alliance ! There's an alliance more than holy. The Em- 
peror of Morocco's sister is to be married to the Emperor of 
Austria, and* the Autocrat of all the Russias, whose present 
wife, you know, is sister to the Grand Turk — ^but the pope will 

absolve Prince Mettemich, and then -" 

His '^ bald, disjointed" talk, became each moment more in- 
coherent; but occasionally reverted to his own destructive 
power, and* his delight in human misery ; always connecting 
mese witii his kii^ly condition, which, very naturally, sanc- 
tioned his desires. He was, in fancy, an Emperor ; and doubt- 
less, as such, an appointed scourge of the human race. Yet 
his imperial majesty very submissively filled the station of 
scullion in the kitchen of the hospital ; and while his will dealt 
destruction as a king or an autocrat, his hands very mechani- 
cally washed dishes. 

'' After an examination of the comforts which enlightened 
benevolence bestows upon the afHicted, the visiters were con- 
ducted to an open place, or enclosure, where, the day being 
fine, the convalescent or tractable patients, took exercise. 
Some were amusing themselves, or basking in the rays of the 
sun. Some walking or lounging under a long shed, or covered 
way, erected for tibeir accommodation. They had all dined, 
for the insane dine at mid-day, the reasoning and refined 
at night. 

A young gentleman was walldng under the shed, and intently 
engaged with a book. One of &e directors asked, •* What 
are you reading 1" 

"Freneau's poems. There is much good in them." 
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** Poor Phillip ! He is almost forgotten, like some otber of 
ovr literaiy pioneers," said the director. 

'* Sir, he deserves better of Americans," was the lef^y. 

This patient entered freely into conversation, in a coDOOCtedv 
but rather hurried manner. He appeared cheerful, inquiiiqg 
aHer friends in the city, but did not appear to regret his oon* 
finement, though he indirectly alluded to it The director* t» 
whom he spoke to as a friend, he was well acquainted wilh» 
asking him if he was not coming to town. 

"No." 

** Mrs. Tourberville and her daughters <^n inquire aAer 

JfOU." 

'' Do they live in Pearl-street still V 

'^ In the same place. One of ^e daughters is lately nanied.'* 

** Which ]" He was told, smiled, and resumed his reading 
and walking, as one content with his condition. 

Several of the patients importuned the physician for pon a ia " 
sion to go home ; assuring him that they were perfecdy wefl. 
He, with great address and amenity, evaded their requests, aad 
they gave up the point, seemin|^y impressed with die idc» of 
complete restraint upon their wilL One man very sportively 
invited each person who apjuroached himtof^ay at ter^^ 
coffers or cents. 

** Come doctor ! head or tail? I want to win aone mk 

*^ What do you want with alyerV 

** To buy cigars.'^ 

** There are none to be bou^t here." 

" I'll toss, heads or tails for a box, and send to tows ler 
ihem. Here goes t I cry head, no, tail. Pve won, I've won !* 

" You must win if you take both sides." 

''Ha! ha! ha! weUsaid. But I'm staunch lor JefieiMn ! 
No Jay's treaty for me." 

The doctor told SpiflTard that electioneering and drinking, so 

iatally common at the houses in which the poSs were held, hnd 

brought this person to the state in which he saw him. This 

touched our hero's sympathetic strinff, and he eagerly ioquired 

. into his case, and the probabilities of cure." , 

'' He ia recovering ; and if he refrains from ardent spirits 
afler his return home, dSi he is obliged to do here, he will bs 
again a sane and usefid citisen." They left him shoutiDg, 
'* Jeflbraon forever I Ten to one on our candidate." 

Returned to the house, they passed throufj^ several gal e 
lies, looked m upon the convenient and airy steeping a|Hut- 
QMnts, and visited a room where there was a small lil»aiy« 



At a tMbiB several of the. iiiBUites were raadmg* One wwm 
writing* His letter he willin^y exhibited, requesting that it 
m^ht be put in the post office. It was filled with offen to 
purchase vast tracts of soil, and addressed to a well known 
land-speculator, who had rented upon a very small territoiy in 
the cdiUTch-yard some years before. This patient had lost 
both fcNTtune and reason in schemes, which still with dehisiw 
hope bewildered him. 
y^ *' Without the aid of alcohol?'* asked Spifiard. 

*' Yes* Cupiditj— 4he inordinate desire to possess, is sn^ 
ficient of itself to turn the brain — and the madness is incura- 
ble-" 

Among these patients, Spiffard recognised a man of the 
name of Knox, whose insanity had been produced by extreme 
intemperance. He was subject to outbreakings even here, 
although debarred from alcohol in any shape. He was at this 
time calm and appeared well; indeed much better than when 
he was at liberty, and engaged at the theatre, (for he was an 
English actor,) where he was seldom free from the tyranny of 
the appetite he served. His great desire was to obtain his 
discharge. This is the same person of whom it is recorded 
in Cooke's memoirs, that being as usual imperfect in his part, 
and playing Gloster to Cooke's Liear, when he uttered the 
words *' Ye gods, give Gloster his discharge ;'^the old tra- 
gedian said in an under tone, *'wait till Saturday, and the man- 
ager will give you your discharge, you black-guard." He was 
discharged ; and Cooke in pity for a time supported him. 

Their last visit was to the gallery, and to its adjoining apart- 
ments, appropriated to the female patients. As they approach- 
ed, a confused, but not discordant, sound of many voices was 
heard. Loud but cheerful and silver tones, mingled with 
playful laughter. As the attendant opened the door of the 
gallery while the inmates, (owing to their own merriment,) 
were unconscious of the approach of intruders, several of ihe 
ladies were surprised in the midst of their unrestrained, infan- 
tile playfulness. The mask was off. For the insane carry 
the social mask even into the madhouse. 

One lady — for such her dress and manners spoke her — was 
sitting on tiie floor, as if at a game of romps with her compan- 
ions who stood laughing near. On tiie entrance of the visit- 
ers, she jumped up — ^smiled — ^blu^ed — and as though 
ashamed of being caught romping, ran into a side apartment ; 
she soon however returned, and addressing Litdejohn by the 
appellation of «* Grand-jpapa*" asked him to take a walk with 
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" Yea ; tat wa uixtuit Bnt the mbbo d lay eoattiaK t^ 
turns with redoubled force the next moment." 

" Silt instead of avoidiiig cheerful eompaay, you nraal nslc 
it You are labouring under a mistake ; and when raatond to 
bodily health, you will be convinced of the falacy of theM lo^ 
menting phantaaiea." 

The sufferer shook his head. " It ia vain for me to l«U jvt 
of the communications I have had with the world of spirits I 
know you cannot conceive of them, or beheve me. Mydom 
ia fixed irretrievably." 

" God ia good beyond our coucepticw, and infiailelj mar- 
ciful." 

" I know what you wotdd say ; I have, myself, talked ib^ 
to others. To others the words may apply. I have heaid 
reasons for my condemnation ^lat are incontroveitible. My 
mis are unpardonable. I know that there is no kopt for bb. 
I have heard it proclaimed to all the "worlds of Ibe untveiaiL I 
hare been transported from planet to planet bodily. 1 know 
tiiat you do not believe it From Gtar to star, thtougb lb* 
immensity of space, filled with — . What I have seea aid 
heard, I am forbid to tell." 

" Before Spiflard and his friend lefl the asylum, the bMar 
paid another visil to bis son. He went unaccon^iaiited. Oa 
bis re-appearance, Spifiard asked, "How did you find iim 
mtV 

" In tears. He seemed to be conscious that his former i^ 
ception of me had been harsh. He look my hand, and t(^ 
deiiy pressed il at my departure, begging me to see him mmi^** 

As the evening ^proacbed, our pedestrtBnB,notmthBtandfa( 
kind invitations to ride, returned as Ihey came, on foot ; uhb( 
and ctmversing on die acenea Ihey hod witaaMod, Aiu Miy 
to Spiffitfd, a most inatructne d^. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

Tlie result of intemperance^ and a sick chaarAerm 

" Show not thy valiantness in wine, for wine hath destroyed many.— j&* 
cUsiasticus. 



" Is man no more than this 7" 



"They are as sick that surfeit with too much, as they that slaye wHli 
nothing."-^ jS AoAjpcore. 

** Honour a physician with the hpnours due unto him, for the uses which 
ye may have of him." — Ecdesiasticus. 

" * Bardolph. — Why, sir, for my part, I say the gentleman had drunk him- 
self out of his five sentences.' " 

" * Slender. — I'll ne'er be drunk whilst I live again, but in honest, civil, 
godly company.' " — Skakspeare. 

"A wise sentence shall be rejected when it comes out of a fool's nrouth, 
for he will not speak it in due season." — Ecclesiasticua. 

"I would rather have a fool to make me m$rry, than experience to maka 
me sad." 



" Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie. 

** Cease to lament for that thou oanst not help ; 
And study help for that which thoulamentest." — Skakspeare, 

We will now return to George Frederick Cooke. Among 
the many who have placed themselves aloft, as beacons on the 
hill-top, to warn mankind of the evils that threaten them ; or who 
serve as buoys, to mark the hidden rocks and sands, where the 
gallant argosei of life, (freighted with youth and health, and all 
the ingredients of happiness, and onward borne, her bellying 
sails filled with the gales of hope,) must sink if not avoided : 
among these warnings, buoys, and beacons, few have been 
more conspicuous than this highly-gifted man. 

While SpifTard and Littlejohn pursued their walk from 
Cato*3, as we have seen, Cooke, under the care of one of the 
younger revellers, who was either more prudent or more hard- 
headed than his companions, returned to town in a hack coach, 
which had been in attendance on the party. The young man, 
who although but too conversant with scenes of dissipation, bad 
never been confined with such a companion, was OGcasionalljr 
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amused by his extravagance, shocked at his profane vulgaritft 
■nd puzzled by his loud demands to be set down, and orders 
to the coachman to stop. 

It seemed as if eveTy vile image or word which had been 
ptesented to the eye or ear of the unhappy man during a long 
Ufe, (a life partly passed among the licentious and frequently 
among the vilest of the vile) were called into existence and 
action by the demon who possessed him. The young man 
tired out by insolent repetitions, finally thought of goveniing 
by force, or at least threats. He had fallen on the remedy. 
For the tragic hero was never so far lost as to forget what wwr 
due to sel&preservation when danger appeared. He could 
distinguish real from mock threatenings ; and although ha 
braved, as in the recent duel, the one, he shrunk from th« 
other " upon instinct." 

Tedious the lide to the young man, ere they arrived at the 
Tontine Coffee House : but arrive they did, and found Trust* 
worthy Davenport ready to receive the man he fiudifully serv- 
ed, and even deigned to caU master. Cooke, who had been for 
some time in a quiescent state, was roused by the stopjung of 
&e carnage and the ceasing of the rumbling noise niiich 
seemed to soothe him. He now vociferated his orders to the 
coachman to drive on, as loudly as he before commanded him 
to stop. His young companion gladly made his esc^>e, re- 
signing his charge to Trusty, who, presenting himself at die 
coach-door, solicited his pab'on to take his arm and ahgfat. 

" Coachman ! Drive on ! Stand out of the way and shut 
the door, you thrice diree times elongated yankee son of a pu- 
ritan praise-god-bare-bones I Coachman 1 Drive on 1 " 

" This coachman says he can go no further, but I'll find m 
carriage for you in a jifiy, or I'll be swampt. Where shall I 
order your carrier to go 7" 

" To church, airr ! To church !" 

'* Jiat git out of Ihit coach, sir, and I'll see that you go* 
'kt to go — where you want to go— I i 



niereyou < 
tir, softly !' 



r" needed not to have changed hia 

phrast ii!o;ri, for hia patron was incapable of making nice di^ 

"liuii^. He made an effort to leave the carriage, but fell 

'oijg into the grasp of hia long-Umhed valet, who in lesa 

i\o Dtinntes deposited him in the easy-chair by his bed 

turo, abused, and struggling against the abase, ootitiidi- 
n physical powers, at lengdi gave way. A 
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lielplesft, senseless mass, the admired of thousands, vms depo»> 
ited in that bed where he could only awake to regrets for the 
past, loathings of the present, and dread of the future. 

Before morning, Davenport, who slumbered in the chair faj 
ihe bedside, was awakened by the groans of the tortured man. 
He found him almost suffocated. By changing his positioa 
he saved him from immediate death, and then hastened for one 
4>f his physicians. The nearest of the many who gladly en- 
deavoured to prolong the life of this infatuated man, was doc* 
tor McLean ; and happily he was brought i|i time to affi>rd 
relief. 

Such was the termination of the excesses at Gate's — or ra- 
ther of that series of excesses, which had been rising from 
■Stage to stage, until the fabric which supported them broke 
down. Widi some constitutions this termination is a hopeless 
state of despair, madness and death. With Cooke it brought 
on severe pains, difficulty of breathing, which if relieved by 
blood-letting, left him a miserable penitent as long as weak- 
ness and sickness continued — and no longer. 

The symptoms which at this time marked his disease were 
the same that ultimateljrin a more aggravated form, Receded 
immediate dissolution. Two of the best physicians of the 
city attended him ; andjalthough restored to comparative ease» 
be was confined to his bed for several days. 

During this state of pain and saber reflection, he was attend- 
ed by Spiffard with the assiduity of an affectionate son. Oc- 
casionally he brought Mr. Littlejohn with him, at &at gentle- 
man's request, and when the tragedian was sufficiently re- 
covered to converse, both his guests were delighted with his 
stores of anecdote, sketches of character, and sallies of hu- 
mour. 

One day that Cooke and Spiffiird were alone, the old man 
expressed his desire to know by what train of extraordinary 
circumstances his young yankee friend had become a member 
— and a distinguished member of the profession to which he 
bad devoted his own extraordinary powers. 

^^Tou are the strangest young man that ever! met with—* 
yotmg man? — young or old, you are unlike any thing tbat 
ever fell in my way. You tell me that you are a 3rankee from 
Termont, yet you are a finished English actor, fit for Drury or 
C event Garden. You are a very young man, yet you attach 
yourself to an old worn out fellow like me : you are a tea-sot 
and a water-drinker, yet you delight in the company of a vet- 
eraiH-known— ftroelaimed-Hshamekfls votary of the bottle I 
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Why is this ? Come toll me what induced jou to try the pro- 
fession you have chosen — how you obtained your knowledge 
and skill in it, and how you have escaped the vices that hang 
about it." 

Spiifard recounted his story, omitting some circumstances 
ivith which we have made the reader acquainted, and dwelling 
upon many theatrical adventures and characters with anecdotes 
more interesting to an actor than to any other person. He 
gave his reasons for embarking in an English ship for Quebec 
rather than the direct route and better sailors to New-York. 
, He had no inducement to be in that city until late in the theat- 
rical season, as such suited the manager's arrangements, and. 
tiiie desire to visit the British provinces whose history is so inti- 
mately connected with that of his own country, caused him glad- 
ly to seize the opportunity. Besides that, he wished to linger on 
the shores of Lake Champlain, and visit the Green Mountain 
spot where his father had flourished, decayed and died. 

** I will not recount," he said, " the events of a passage across 
the Atlantic, though I might speak of clouds and winds, and 
dolphins, and whales, and the hopes and fears in meeting ano- 
ther storm-tossed bundle of planks and ropes on the ocean, and 
all the other pretty occurrences, from the conunon-place book, 
which occupy so many pages of modem prose namby pamby. 
Thtee times the number of days were wasted on the voyage 
that are sufficient to wafl one of our passenger-packet-sbips 
from Liverpool to this port. We escaped the hazards of the 
gulf, and in November were gladdened by the sight of the stu- 
pendous banks of the St. Lawrence, that majestic stream pouir^ 
ing the waters of so many inland seas into the fathomless ocean. 
As we approached Quebec and I saw the towering battlements 
of the upper town and castle, bristUng with cannon, tier above 
tier, overhanging the houses and shipping which lay dim and 
dark in the shades of evening, while the sun yet played on the 
glittering spires and waving colours floating over them, I felt 
repaid for all the tedious hours I had passed on the weaiy 
weary sea. As I gazed, the eventful struggles of the brave 
men who fought and fell on this once important spot, rushed 
upon my mind with a pleasing soul-elevating melancholy. 
Early the next morning I landed, and found my way to the 
plains of Abraham. I sat on the stone which pillowed the head 
of the djring conqueror. I stood on the spot where one master- 
spirit decided the fate of the western world. I thought (^ WoUe 
and the glorious day of his triumph and death. That dajr 
which broke the power of despotic France in the west, orei^ 
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threw at a blow her mighty plans of empire, and secured to the 
sons of English republicans the immense region from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific oceans,-— from th^ north pole to the table- 
land of Mexico — ^a region destined for the propagation of in- 
numerable fi'ee states, bound together by the same institutions, 
the same languages, the same interests — and a religious free- 
dom, as dear as all — ^which rejects the dogmas of any usurping 
hierarchy.'* 

As the young man spoke, his tone had become elevatedt his 
cheeks were flushed, his eyes sparkled, and Co<^, who had 
raised himself in his bed, could scarcely beUeve that it was the 
low comedian who talked of states and empires in terms so 
lofty, and so little suited to his usual style. Spifiard observed 
the veteran's surprise, and said, ^* I have ever been an enthusi- 
astic admirer of the institutions of my country, Mr. Cooke, and 
feel the attachment of a grateful heart to your native land, from 
which they are partly derived. I am proud that my forefathers 
sprung from England, that I can claim part with Englishmen in 
the glories of Shakspeare and Milton, Locke, Bacon, Newton, 
Hampden, Sydney, Pym, and Vane, and hundreds more, whose 
minds have enlighted the world, and continue, to this day, to 
roll off the clouds with which tyranny and superstition would 
envelope us. I am proud that my ancestors were among the 
puritans of New-England, who abandoned their lovely country, 
that they might be free to live as republicans, and worship their 
Creator as their consciences dictated ; and I am happy that my 
grandfather served vnth Shirley at Louisburg, and bled with 
Wolfe on the plains of Abraham, by the side of gallant English- 
men, in opposition to those powers who then, and now, would 
enslave the souls and bodies of mankind." 

** I see you are a thorough Yankee ; and I suppose as you 
iravel this way from Quebec, you^vill treat me to a dissertation 
«n Saratoga and Bunker hill." 

" No. The sympathetic chord that made Englishmen and 
Americans one, was severed before the seventeenth of June» 
seventeen hundred and seventy-five; and you are an English- 
man." 

Cooke looked up with his peculiar side-long glance, and 
said, " Thank you, thank you ! Do you know that I have been 
thinking, while you were speaking, that if your head, by any 
chance, had been raised twelve inches higher, it might have 
been a head of eminence, and looked down on little men witii 
the frown, or the condescension, of a hero — a leader of senates 
or armies — at least on the stage.'' 
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This touched a string in our hero's composition, which totally 
changed, not alone the current of Ins ideas, hut the very nature 
of them. 

'' Tes, sir," he replied, (with that simplicity which rendend 
him so remarkahle, and so obnoxious to be played upon by 
those of inferior intellect or acquirement.) " Tes, sir, I have 
thought that my face might, with the aid of histrionic art, repre- 
sent a mimic hero, however unfit I may be to lead real senates 
or armies. My features are as boldly marked as John Kern- 
l>Ies ; my nose as proroini&nt ; my eye as capable of expressing 
passion. I have as great power over my countenance. I hare 
studied the dramatic authors as assiduously, though not for so 
Jongatime as he has. But because, according to certam aibilraij' 
rules, it is found that my face is too long for the height of my 
person, it is concluded that I cannot rise to the pitch of tragic 
digmty required for the stage, or give effect to the precepts or 
pathos of the poet" 

•* Did you ever try ?" 

^* Yes.'* 

** What was the result ; how did the audience receive you V^ 

*• The fools laughed.'' 

*' Well, well, never mind ; punish them as you have doBO* 
ever since, by making them laugh whenever you show yourtm* 
gicphiz on the stage ; leave strutting, roaring, and scowliiig to 
me and black Jack." 

So saying, the old man laid his head on his pillow with a 
good-humoured laugh, in which Spifiard could not but join^ 
though at his own expense." 

** I had got no further in the story of my homeward travel — ^ 
Spiffard recommenced, and might probably have given a tc^ 
rably correct picture of Canadian manners, customs, costumesr 
nvalries, jealousies, and contrasts ; and the conflicting intereste 
of a conquered province, where ignorance and superstition ii 
cherished as the precious reserved rights of the conquered ; but 
at this moment his rival traveller and actor. Trustworthy Davesp 
port, ushered Dr. Hosack into the apartment. 

After the first salutations, the physician inquired if Cadwal* 
lader, McLean, or Francis, his coadjutors in the task <)€ 
repairing ^ injuries nature had received, had visited the 
patient, and then remarked that he looked better. 

** I always feel better. Doctor, when this tee-eot, this watoi^ 
Ainker, is with me ; but I am puzzled to know what be tmm 
find attractive in ftie bed-side conversatiOD of an old vtNni-o«l 
winebibber like me.'' 
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*^ His admiration of jour talents as an actor, is sufficient to 
account for Mr. Spifiard preferring your company to that of 
men of less experience and knowledge." 

** Not no, that's not it. He has seen Sarah, and Black Jack, 
and all the rest of them. No^ I will tell you what I suspect. 
He is studying the effect of wine on the human constitution ; 
and when he sees me snug under the sod, he will give lectures 
on teniperance, making old Cooke the foundation on which to 
establish his theory, and build his fortune. But I'll cheat the 
water-drinker by out-living him. I'll play Shylock at ninety, 
as Macklin did." 

'* May you live to ninety, and I live to see it! But what says 
the doctor to the question of wine or water?" 

** Pooh, pooh, what signifies what he says. Look at his face, 
and then turn to the mirror and look at your own pale visage. 
There's a complexion where madeira — always meaning in 
moderation — sparkles — " 

" Let me see your tongue." 

** That* s by way of stopping its motion. As much as to say, 
* hold your tongue.' But a tongue is not a m^nber to be looked 
at, but listened to." 

*^ Yet to the physician, even its appearance can tell tales. 
There, that will do. Mr. Spifiard, I must prohibit my patient 
from further exertion, or even attention to the conversation of 
his friends to-day. His tongue speaks of fever. Let me feel 
your pulse, sir. That will do. Let me place my hand — bo, 
sir. Are your ankles swelled V^ 

The doctor proceeded with his examination. Cooke was 
silent, but appeared less concerned than either Spiffard or Da- 
veapott ; for the last-mentioned of our actors stood anxiously 
listening and looking on, evidently taking great interest in the 
fate of the patient. 

" The symptoms are decided. There is water in the abdo- 
men." 

Cooke turned his head away, and cast a look from the cor- 
ners of his eyes on the physician, at the same time holding his 
face close to the pillow, and repeated the word " water," in a 
tone of surprise. 

" Yes, sir," said the doctor, and was going on seriously to 
prescribe certain remedies, when all gravity was set at defiance 
by the patient exclaiming — " How should water find its ymj 
there? No, no, doctor, never risk your reputation by telling 
the world that you found water in the stomach of George Fre- 
derick Cooke ! What say you, you long-visaged, lank-sided 
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jfankee philosopher? Did ever water approach these pramises 
since they were in your keeping V 

Davenport, thus addressed^ and finding the eyes of the com- 
pany turned upon him, answered with a drawling tone, and 
^eat deliberation — *^ If I might venture to propound an opinion 
upon si'ch a deep and profound subject — " 

" As my stomach ! Both deep and profound, ha ? I have 
sometimes thought it had a double profundity. WeU, Mr. 
wise man of the east, go on — ^your opinion ?" 

** I have a notion, (without pretending to give an opinion ;) I 
have a hotion that that critter man, is a compound of the ele- 
ments of arth, air, fire, and water ; and thai, for one thing, 
makes him sich a contrarious animal ; and for another thing, it 
makes it necessary for his bodily health, that all these elements 
should be replenished as fast as they evaporate, or are exhaust- 
ed. Now, if I may be permitted — *' 

" Go on — ^propound — thou learned Theban." 

*' If a man denies admittance to water through the proper 
and natural door, by which it brings health and strength, it will 
find another inlet, and then it causes diseases and weakness : 
and in Mr. Cooke's case, it being always refused entrance 
above, it has taken advantage of the warm bath ordered for his 
feet, and has crept up through his toes." 

*' He has hit iU Doctor. The philosopher has found the 
cause. The disease Jbas outwitted the physician. Most learned 
Doctor Davenport, see who knocks." 

** I prohibit any more company this day. Mr. Cooke is not 
well enough to see any of his friends until to-morrow." Spif> 
fard followed Trustworthy ; and the doctor enjoining quiet for 
his excited patient, soon after left him to the care of the faithfiilt 
eccentric philosopher. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



j9 little mystery f and an old acquaintance. 



"Ofwhat incalculable influence, then^ for good, or for evil, upon the dear- 
est interests of society, must be toe estimate entertained for the character oC 

liB great body of teachersj and the 
iiuals who compose it." — Verplanck. 



ihiB great body of teachers and the consequent respectability of the iodivi' 

■Ye 



"You have often begun to tell me what I am, butstop'd, 
And left me to a bootless inquisition." 

* " Is there no pity sitting in the clouds, 
That sees into the bottom of my grief." 

' " It is the show and seal of nature's truth, 
Where love's strong passion is impressed in jouth^^^Shakapiare. 

' " Whose power hath a true consent, 
Wilh planet, or with element. — Milton, 

'" truth shall nurse her, 

Holy and heavenly thoughts siill counsel her." 

^* ^— — mv mother you wot well, 

Hy hazards still have been your solace." 

***If that thy father live, let him repent." 



*^ Lepidus is high-coloured. They have made him drink." 

*** Faster than spring-time showers, comes thought on thought." 

Shak»peare^ 

I WILL introduce my reader to another sick chamber of a 
very ditTerent aspect from the last. Indeed, a greater contrast 
to the commodious apartments and assiduous attendants whicli 
surrounded and administered to George Frederick Cooke* 
could not well be imagined, than the mean and scantily fur-> 
nished hovel-like house of Mrs. Johnson, and the feeble assis* 
tance which could be rendered to her, (suffering and sick as 
she was,) by her only permanent attendant, a poor little 
Degress. True, she had the occasional consolation of her son's 
presence, and that of Emma Portland : the consolation of 
duteous affection, sympathy, charity, and love. When those 
occupations which enabled him to procure the scanty sum. 
necessary for bis mother's support, would permit, she bad the 

10* 
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attendance of the best of sons. But his days were passed in 
laborious preparation for his mother's future welfare, and even 
Lis nights were devoted to gaining the pittance required by their 
necessitous condition for present support; especially since a 
chronic disease had rendered his beloved parent incapable of 
Ihose exertions which once had made their situation comforta- 
ble, and enabled her to give him the education of an enlightened^ 
efficient citizen. She had frequently another attendant, (as 
noticed above,) whose sex made her more competent to knowr 
and more skilful to perform, the offices which the sick reqiiii«. 
£mma devoted to Mrs. Johnson as much of her time as sIm 
could ; but she was wanted at home to assist her aunt and 
cousin ; and. abroad, by others who were sick and poor. 

Mrs. Johnson had one attendant in conmion with Mr. Cooke. 
Of the many physicians who exerted their skill for him, one 
had been led to the house of poverty, and administered that 
irelief which his professional skill and benevolent dispositioUr 
enabled him ta give. Emma Portland had a tie strmger 
than pity and charit}^ or even sympathy toward a person so 
like herself in disposition, and so like her lost mother in senti- 
ments, accomplishments, knowledge, and resignation to the will 
of heaven. Emma had become acquainted with Henry John- 
son before his mother's illness, when she, by her industry, aided 
by strict economy, had supported her little establishment, whila 
her son was obtaining that knowledge in a merchant's count-* 
ing-house, which might lead to a competency for her fntwe 
comfort 

This young couple, (for they were already united in the 
purest bonds of aifection) had become acquainted in a manner 
and in a place, of all others, most likely to create a pure union 
of hearts, because the emjployment which brought diem in the 
presence of each other evmced the congeniality of thesr dispo» 
sitions and the kindred feelings of well regulated minds. They 
were both teachers in the same Sunday school : both employed 
in the diffiision of knowledge to those whose condition in life 
rendered it most difficult of attainment : both endeavouring to 
rescue from vice those most exposed to become its victims — 
the children of the ignorant and vicious. Sunday was tfie only 
day that Heniy Johnson was free from the labours of die 
counting house ; and until his mother's illness required hia 
presence in attendance on her, he had devoted it to the in* 
fitruction of those whose avocations or situations prevented or 
prohibited other modes or opportunities of acquiring know- 
kdge. The form, the face, the general appearance of Emnm 
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Portland, were sufikient to attract Ae admiration of Henry ; 
but he was captivated by her demeanor while bestowing in- 
struction on the little ones around her ; who soon learned to 
look upon her as a friend, and to love the lessons she bestowed, 
for the love they bore their beautiful and kind instructress. 

Some of the same causes operated to produce the same 
efiects in the breast of Emma Portland. I^e observed the 
punctuality with which Henry attended to his voluntary duties, 
and the patience he exhibited in performing them. His manly 
form and expressive face might have passed unnoticed ; but 
his suavity of manners, his devoted attention to the welfare of 
tiiose who were entrusted him, attracted h^* attention and 
gained her approbation. They had occasion to commune in 
tins their benevolent employment. They mutually made in* 
quiries respecting each other. The interchange of civility and 
words led to the interchange of esteem, and finally of love. 

The situation of Emma, with her aimt and cousin, was by no 
means agreeable to Henry, and it was not until he knew 
die refined and just - sentiments, and had learned the his- 
tmy of the lovely orphan, that he suffered love to lead hia 
bopes on to the anticipation of happmess with such a partner. 
Itove, with minds well regulated and accustomed to self-con- 
trol, is not that blind and irresistible passion which poets "and 
novelists have described. Once convinced of the worth of the 
obfect of his admiration, the you& felt resolved to remove her 
fropi her present situation, and doubted Jiot that his resources 
were equal to the task. Before sickness had reduced his mo- 
ther to the helpless state in which we now find her, Henry had 
eommmiieated his views of future domestic happiness, and had 
obtained her approbation of his choice : those views were at 
present obscured ; but youth can see beyond the clouds. 

They were no common clouds that enveloped the Johnsons. 
Loss c^ health had caused the gradual approach of that ex- 
treme penury which threatened to render the remnant of thia^ 
unfortunate lady's days pecuharly che^less. The little shop 
she had attended to, and in part supplied with needle-worked 
articles for sale by her own industry and ingenuity, had 
dwindled away, had been closed, and its remaining stock sold 
at auction. Henry had discharged all debts, paid the rent of 
the house they had occupied, and removed, with his parent, to 
die hovel they took refuge in, there to meet the winter's storma 
and bide from the cold looks of worldlings. All the poor 
were not yet thrust into the suburbs of the city or the adjoining 
villages, and this mean habitation was in the way of Emma 
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Portland in her walks of duty, she seldom passed the house of 
Mrs. Johnscm without paying the tribute of affection to suffer- 
ing merit. She seldom saw Henry there ; and, indeed, his ab- 
sence sometimes appeared to her mysterious. We need not 
say that the attentions of Emma to the invalid increased the 
attachment of the son, and caused the mother to place her 
hopes of that son's future happiness on the prospect of his 
union with a creature of such rare vuiues. 

It was noon on Sunday — Henry, who at this period, passed 
that day in attendance upon his mother, had been reading to 
her in the family bible. He had ceased, and a few minutes c^ 
silence had elapsed. He turned to the leaf on which is usually 
recorded those important events in domestic history, the mar- 
riage of the father and motlier, and the day and hour on which 
it took place : this, in most cases, is happily followed by the 
dates of the birth of each child. Henry looked, as he had 
often before done, mournfully upon this leaf in his mother's 
bible. It was mutilated. The top of the leaf on which the 
date of the marriage of his father and mother had been, as it 
would appear, written in the accustomed manner, had been cut 
off. There was no record on the leaf, save of the birth of a 
son on the 16th of June, 1791, baptized in blank church, (the 
name of the church carefully erased,) Manchester, by the 
name of Henry. 

^' Mother, it is long since you promised me, that, in due 
time, you would tell me who and what my father was. You 
know that I look often at every part of this book ; but, since 1 
first could read, this leaf has fixed my attention more than any 
other. I know your worth too well to entertain a thought to 
your disadvantage ; but it sometimes occurs painfully to my 
mind, that only some act committed by my father, either dis- 
graceful or criminal, could induce you to permit me to arrive 
at man's estate ignorant of even the name of one of the authors 
of my being. Relieve my mind from this impression, and say, 
at least, that my father's name is not dishonoured in his native 
country." 

" I am sorry that you recur to this subject, Henry." 

** It grieves me to cause you sorrow ; but, believe me, dear 
mother, if you should be taken from me, and leave me in this 
incertitude, I would not rest until I had searched the records of 
every church in Manchester, with this leaf in my hand ; if by 
no other means this mystery could be cleared and my curiosity 
satisfied. I pain you, madam, but foi^ve me. For your 
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sake I have deferred pressing this question, although it is sel- 
dom absent from my thoughts — ^for your sake I would still 
defer it — ^but another is now interested in it. £mma Portland 
is entitled to ask, and should know, that the father of the man 
she looks forward to honour, was not one whose name shall 
hereafter cause a blush on that face which was never suffused 
with the livery of shame. If your strength does not suffice to 
enter into a full explanation of the meaning of this mutilated 
leaf in the sacred volume, at least say that my father's name is 
not a reproach and a by- word in his native land." 

" Henry, I cannot now enter into a painful story — ^but I re- 
peat my promise — you shall know all— even if I should die 
this day — you will know all." 

" And my father's name is not pronounced, (when he 
spoken of) with epithets of contumely attached to it?" 

*• On the contrary — ^in terms of admiration." 

** And yet — ^you are in a foreign land — and his son is igno- 
rant of that name. Mother ! you are as pure as the mind of 
man can imagine, or the heart of a son can desire. Tou have 
bred me in the love of truth, and abhorrence of mystery — and 
•yet—" 

'^ And yet — my son, I cannot willingly pronoimce the name 
of your father. Forbear — I entreat you — ^you cannot long re- 
main in ignorance. It is my wish to inform you of every cir- 
cumstance before my death, and that must be in a few weeks — 
perhaps days — I am ill — give me that glass of water-r- 
quiek — ^" 

With affright and contrition her son obeyed her. And 
while tenderly supporting his parent's head and in broken ac- 
cents asking her forgiveness, Emma, who with the little black 
girl had been at St. Paul's chapel, entered and flew to his as- 
sistance. 

In such hands the fainting woman soon revived. With 
such a nurse sickness and sorrow were soothed to serenity. 
The mother banished the recollections of former woe, and 
blessing the virtuous pair who revived her hopes of happiness 
in an earthly futurity, though not for herself, she sunk sobbing 
on her pillow, her overcharged heart relieved by a shower of 
salutary tears. 

Such was the scene at the bedside of the poor unknown. 
We have seen what was passing by the sick-bed of the ricb» 
the famous, the idolized George Frederick Cooke — more of 
both, anon. We will return to Zebediah Spiffard. 

About this time the comedian's recollections of Boatoa 
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itere revived by an accidental meeting widi'a person ^ose 
conduct had materially afiected the course of those events 
n^ch we have recorded, and of coarse those yet to follow in 
oiwr story. The chain of the past, the present, and the future* 
is never broken. 

As Spiffiird passed through Nassau-street, he was accosted 
by a man who came at the moment from a public house, no- 
torious as the resort of those who, like Bardolph, carry faces 
that might be mistaken for my landlady's red petticoaL This 
person stopping directly in the footway, cried, ** sure it in 
Mr. Spifiard !" 

^ That is my name, sir." 

•• Why, Zeb, have you forgotten your old master ?" 

The truth flashed upon Spiffiurd, and with it a pang eAiot to 
his heart — a pang only to be accounted for by the circuni-> 
stances of his childhood, the last scenes in his father's house^ 
his present doubts and fears, and the peculiar susceptibility of 
his character, on the subject of the species of moral degradation 
'vriiich he at once perceived written on die countenance of thai 
unhappy man. He gasped for breath as he exclaimed, *^ Mr. 
Treadwell !" 

** Ay ! I am veiy glad to see you my boy ! Come in — come 
in,*' and he turned to the door he had just left ** Come ii 
I have been inquiring for you, and was going to see 
Gome in — you can hdp me — ^you can give me the ii 
I want." 

He led him, though reluctant, first into the bar room of die 
tavern, and then into a private apartment. He loadied the 
sight and smell of the place, but he could not refuse to follow 
one who revived recollections of a happy period of his youdi^ 
and who he had once been accustomed to respect and obey* 
He was urged on likewise by the feeling of shame at being 
seen in the street with a man whose appearance denoted the 
^[ect both of past and present excess. 

In despite of Spiffard's remonstrances Treadwell ordered 
brandy ; and talking with rapidity soon made known the causa 
of his journey to New-Tork. He displayed his own turpitndn 
with an assurance which nothing but his present excitement^ 
and a belief in the laxity of morals attached to the profeanon 
his Quondam pupil had chosen, could account for. 

Mrs. TomUnson, a favourite actress, had been engaged 
ibr the New-Tork theatre, after a separation from her hwH 
band, an event which had taken place in Boston, and Spifiurd 
now learned ttst his former legal instmctort aUhoqgh nnnied 
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sod ike father of a family^ had been the cause of the divorce. 
With the recklessness which the progress in guilt naturally in* 
duces, he had come on to effect a re-union with die un- 
happy woman, by inducing her to return to the place of his. 
laei^dence* She had, however, formed another attachment in 
New- York, and, hearing of Treadwell's arrrival, secreted her-^ 
aelf from his pursuit. 

Litde doubting but that Spifiard could give him the desired 
information, he concluded his communication with — ^ you 
will tell me where she is to be found." 

•• I do not know, sir." 

*' My dear fellow, that is impossible. She is of too much 
importance hi the theatrical* world to allow me to beheve that. 
You may as well tell me, for I will know. Thomson, to 
whom I gave her letters when she lefl Boston, shuns me — and 
I suqpect — ^but I have come here to see her, and I will see 
her." 

'* I know nothing of her, except as I have seen her on the 
stage ; and her character is such that I wish no nearer ac- 
quaintance." 

** That's too good ! Your .wife does not associate with her V^ 

** Certainly not, sir." 

'* That's veiy well ! very well, indeed ! When all die woild 
knows how her character stood before — " 

** Stop, sir !" 

*• Mrs. SpiHard, or Mrs. Trowbridge — " 

** Stop, sir!" and Spiffard's eyes flashed fire, his v face was 
flushed, and his limbs were braced to the tension of die tiger's^ 
before he springs on his prey. ** Stop, sir, one word spokes 
disrespectfully of my wife, will be resented on the instant. 
Contrary to my wishes, you have told me your own infamy, 
and that of the person you seek ; yet you have dared to ask 
me if she is the companion of my wife. I despise your insin«^ 
nations; but I will not suffer them to be repeated." 

" Why, why, why, my dear fellow, why do you fly out in this 
manner? We all know — that is — come, come, take some 
brandy and water." 

" Mr. Treadwell, you have already taken too much. If you 
bad not deprived yourself of the sense of shame, as well as the 
power of reasoning, you would not have exposed yourself and 
the unhappy woman, who, perhaps, but for you, would have 
been a respectable wife and mother. I must leave you, sir.'^ 

" What t Why, Zeb ? Don't you ask your old friend to 
come and see you ? What! cut me!" 
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** I am obliged to believe your own account of youis^l 
When I heard your story from others, I tried to disbelieve it. 
Our acquaintance ends here." 

Spifiard did not listen to his reply, but left the house abruptly. 
He left the house, but another arrow had entered his inmost 
soul, his heart's heart, and was borne away .with him« The 
words he had heard in the Park, when we first met him ; the 
mystery which hung over some passages of the life of one 
whose fame and welfare he had rashly united to his own ; tbe 
consciousness of precipitancy in contracting an engagement 
for life, so vitally important to his peace ; all rushed upon his 
tortured mind as he left the tavern ; and the unhappy Tread- 
well's looks, as well as the inuendos he had given, continued 
to haunt him with horrid recollections. He passed throu^ flie 
bar-room to gain the street. When on the pavement, he heard 
from within a shout of laughter from those who surrounded die^ 
bar ; and his imagination pictured a crowd of bloated fiends» 
sitting in the clouds, and rejoicing at his misery. 

Tread well sought to drown the voice of conscience, and the 
sense of humiliation, on the spot. A few words will terminate 
his story. While unsuccessfully seeking the woman for whom 
he had deserted his home, and whose infamy he was prochuBK 
ing by the search, her husband arrived in New-Tork, on his 
way from south to east, and hearing of Treadwell's presence, 
and avowed object, he sought him, and in a public place inflict- 
ed the chastisement of the most contumacious words, accomps- 
nied by blows. The wretch returned to his native place ; he 
had no home ; he died neglected by all but the wife he had 
deserted. 

The unfortunate husband whose domestic peace had beei& 
invaded, his wife, and the friend of the seducer, who appro- 
priated the guilty consignment to his own use, aU periafaed 
early and miserably. Such things have been ; and, periia^M* 
if manldnd knew that their deeds of evil would not be covered 
by the veil of charity, but proclaimed for the truth's sake* many 
might be checked in the downward course, and brought to 
real repentance ; which is amendment. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

S. dinnerparty in 1811. 

"Your reasons at dinner have been sharp and sententious; pleasant 
without scurrility, witty without affectation, audacious without impudence, 
learned without opinion, and strange without heresy." 

" Some sports are painful ; but their labour, 
Delight in them sets off" 

" The rich wine first must rise in these fair cheeks, my lord, then we shall 
have them talk us to silence." — Shakspeare 

" When a rich man hath fallen, he hath many helpers ; he speaketh 
things not to be spoken^ and yet men justify him. The poor man slipped, 
and yet they rebuked hmi too ; he spake wisely, and could have no place.'' 

Ecdesiaaticus, 

*'Time is the old justice that examines all such offenders; and let Time 
try." — Sht$k»ptare. 

*' Experience^ though none au thorite 
Were in this wonde, is ryght ynowe for me."— CAowcer. 

Time rolled on, or flew, or crept, or limped, accordiog to the 
circumstiances or the feelings of his children ; those children 
who murder him, and whom he, though murdered, never dying, 
devours. 

. Winter had arrived, and the many-coloured leaves of autumn 
had been scattered to the winds, or fallen to the earth, as a 
covering for the roots froip which they had derived their sum- 
mer nourishment ; the long protracted rain-storms of Novem- 
ber had given place to the freezing blasts of the north-west, 
before George Frederick Cooke had so far recovered, as to be 
permitted by his physicians to resume his place at the festive 
boards of his numerous adtnirers. 

Doctor Cadwallader, (who had attended the old tragedian, 
in conjunction with Doctors Hosack, McLean, and Francis,) 
Had long promised his friends the pleasure of dining with the 
eccentric thespian ; accordingly, having stipulated that the 
bottle should be under the control of two medical attendants, 
a day was fixed when Cooke was to be the lion of the party ; 
and exhibited in the evening, to the female acquaintance of Mrs. 
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Cadwallader, and as many of the elite of the citj as the draw- 
ing-rooms might accommodate. 

SpifTard was invited to the dinner and tea party in due form ; 
for he had become acquainted with all Cooke's physicians, from 
the circumstance of being found so frequently at the bednside 
of their histrionic patient As we have said, Cooke was attend- 
ed by no less than four, of the faculty, of the highest grade ; but 
Cadwallader took the lead as the senior^ although Hosack, 
McLean, and Francis were ail consulted : all separately visited 
the invalid at times, and sometimes altogether. 

The young comedian declined the invitation. He had detei^ 
mined not to make one in parties from which his wife was 
excluded. Mrs. SpifTard was one of the acknowledged heroines 
of the stage at this time, but as utterly shut out from female 
society as if she had been infected with the most deadly conta- 
gion. SpifTard had thought little of this before marriage ; it 
was one of the after-thoughts that tormented him. 

Actresses have never heen received into society, in this 
country, on a footing of equality. Some are visited, soug^ 
after, and invited into the circles of the rich and fashionablct 
when tiiey have recently arrived from Europe, under particular 
circumstances ; but even tlien, they are rather considered as 
objects to gaze at, and show ofT, than as persons belonging to 
the class who pay them these attentions. This class coDader 
themselves as patrons. The patronized are generally superior, 
both in talents and accomplishments, to their patronizing enter- 
tainers ; yet are they never considered as other than infeiior 
to diose who show ^m off, and pride themselTes up<Mi their 
liberality in so doing. 

It is in vain to deny, or endeavour to conceal from the actress, 
that the very circumstance of publicly exhibiting for hire, (baft 
person, and those talents, so admired and applauded, has de- 
graded her in the eyes of the world. Be it just or unjust, so if 
t# ; and, periiaps, so it ought to be. 

That this is unjust, in some instances, is certain. We have 
known ladies of superior talents and education, who have 
made the stage their profession, under die inunediiUe guardiaA- 
ship of their parents, that they might retrieve the fortunes of 
their fathers, and support the younger branches of their futaty 
in a necessaiy coarse of education. The tribute to these hdwm 
fiom jostice, ought to be reverential respect and praise* 

Tlie knowledge we all have of the character of an audieBce «t 
a theatre— -die minded character, in which so much of die baser 
naterU pniK>od«rl^e.--llie <;<m^tMD ll»t the id^ 
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Ifeouse are sought with aridity — almost valued as the. supreme 
^od bj manj, and boasted of by the individuals, as ** I got 
three rounds" — " the pit rose to me." The certainty that the 
actress must come in contact with (and the world Imows not 
liow intimately) those of the same profession of both sexes 
known to be impure, although of equal or superior talent to 
lierself~-on the same stage — ^behind those mysterious curtains 
and scenes — ^in those dark recesses, of which the secluded ma- 
Iron, <»• even the dashing woman of fashion, knows no more 
than s^e does of the world beyond the grave — the knowledge 
ef these circumstances, and the considerations and impressions 
flowing from this knowledge — all these Hems ever did, and still 
do^ make the world pause and hesitate and feel shy and queer, 
when required to associate with an actress, however mudi it 
may admire the skill or talents of the individual. 

Spvf&rd had not thought of all this before his marriage. As 
a boy, in Boston, he oi3y saw the stage to admire ; in Eng- 
luid, he had only seen &e biigfat side of the picture which the 
chama exhibits. He was pore himself, and void of suspicioa 
in^a degree that exposed him to ridicule. He knew nothing of 
die higher class of £i^lish society, except as represented ia 
IkM^Es, and he knew tirat actresses were admitted amoi^t tiie 
nobles of &e land, and even united in marriage with diem, 
l^ow that he was married to an actress of talents, he was at 
first surprised to find, that his wife was considered of an infe- 
wm caste by those who applauded her ; and that, al&oi^h 
ftey invited tUm to their parties. Ins domestic partner was not 
th<H]ght of as his and their companion. He had made other 
discoveries not less immical to his peace ; and although he had 
no wish to lead Mrs. Spiffiurd into the drawing-room of Doctor 
Cadwallader, or any other magnate of the city, he felt that 
where his wife was doomed to linger, he ought to remain ; and 
tlmt, content or not, he must rest with her. They were united 
lor better for worse. It was worse tli^n he expected — it will 
kappen so sometimes — ^he hoped to make it better. He had 
chosen, and ehose to alHde by his choice. 

Such was die ground Spifiard took in respect to receiving 
the invitetions of those who admired his talents and those of 
kis wife — ^invited him and neglected^er. He therefore accepted 
no invitations. But in the present instance, Cooke prevailed 
wptm him to go with iWm, as his protector from himself. The 
physicians urged him to comply. The tragedian at length re- 
fused to go without him,' calling him his mentor, his guardian* 
and promiskig to be guided by hkn. The water-drmker was 
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persuaded to waive all objections (the objectionsy as maj be 
supposed, were neither stated nor discussed), and finally to 
yield. 

The party at the dinner-table was lai^e. .The physicians 
of the dieatrical lion made a part Mr. Littlejohn and his 
fiiend Governor Tompkins sat near Spifiard and Cooke. Op* 
posite to them was a gentleman Spiffard had never seen be- 
fore : a man far past £e meridian of life, tall, above the usual 
height of Americans (and that exceeds the European standard): 
this height was reduced, however, by a habit of courteous bow- 
ing. His face remarkable for symmetry ; his complexion (air, 
but rather ruddy ; and his full blue eyes were half closed with 
smiles while attending to the words of every speaker*. The 
dinner was good, ample, and served with taste. When I speak 
of a good dinner, I mean such as might have been thought 
good in England fifty years ago, before gastronomy was a sci- 
ence, or cooks, artistes. The wine was good, and of evefy 
choice kind. The host was a man who knew how to welcome 
his guests and make them at home, by freeing them firom su- 
perfluous attentions. The ladies of the family, Mrs. Cadwal- 
lader and daughters, with a favoured few, graced the table, and 
according to the custom of those days, soon withdrew after 
the dessert, taking with them several o^er nymphs related to 
them, called Temperance, Sobriety, Moderation, and some- 
times Decency. 

Cooke, who was, to use a green-room phrase, " the great 
pan of the dairy," had great attention paid to him, and it was 
evident that much was expected from him ; but nothing came. 
He was courteous, reserved, not quite silent, but very cautious. 
When challenged to a glass of wine, he touched the brim or 
sipped. The master of the feast observed his caution, and de- 
ferred any attempt to draw him out for the present. Spiffiurd, 
who had been introduced to Governor Tompkins by his friend 
Littlejohn, was by far the most of a star : for he shone upoo 
every topic which he touched in the course of conversatioB» 
without any of the affectation of the theatre^ or the forwardness 
of the traveller ; and displayed a knowledge of subjects so fo- 
reign to what is generally considered the train of study a co> 
median would pursue, that he excited the admiration and fixed 
the attention of all who were in his vicinity. 

A subject happened to be started which gave Mr. Littlejohn 
an opportunity of entertaining those near lum, and espeoalfy 
Spifiard, by detailing circumstances connected with a scene 
dear to every American of right feeling. It is one of die pii- 
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Tileges of age to be soinetimes ioterestingy merelj as witnesses 
of by-gone events, if a habit of observation has charadterized 
the youth of the witness, and a love of truth accompanies the 
decnne of life. 

A difference respecting the date existed between governor 
Tompkins and the remarkably handsome tall gentleman who 
sat opposite to him. Few men, for beauty or courtesy, could 
compete with the governor ; but his present opponent, though 
older, was more dignified in appearance, and would in most 
eyes pass for the handsomer man. The general, for that was 
the title by which he was accosted, was a more fashionably 
dressed man than the governor, or perhaps any person present ; 
his fine formed face showed Uttle mark of age, except about 
the eyes and brows, and the brilliancy of his florid complexion 
the smoothness of his skin, as well as demeanor, turned away 
all suspicion, which times' powder-puff or crows-feet might 
bave excited. As we have said, he was tall above the average, 
of even American height, and might be said to be a very hand- 
some as well as very well dressed gentleman. 

Such were the courteous disputants. 
Mr. Littlejohn, I dare say, can tell us," said the governor. 
His knowledge," said the referree, ** is at all times at the 
service of the man of the people's choice." 

" We were at a loss for the date (that is, the day, for no one 
can forget the year) of a very important transaction ; no less 
than that which put a seal to the federal union and the consti- 
tution of the United States." 

" The doctor's library would resolve that question, but to 
save trouble I will be your authority. It was the thirtieth day 
of April, 1789. I believe you, governor, are too young to have 
been present, but the general might have witnessed the scene." 

Littlejohn looked at the general with an expression which 
Spiffard noticed, but which was mysteriouF, and at the time, to 
him, inexplicable. 

" I was in France at the time," said the general. 

•* Were you present at the ceremony ?' asked Spiffard with 
enthusiasm, addressing the merchaht. 

"I was, and assisted, in the capacity of grenadier; standing 
in front of the building erected on the site of the old provincial 
town-house, for the accommodation of Congress, and which 
was called Federal Hall af\er the adoption of the consti- 
tution." 

*• My dear sir,'' said Cadwallader^ whose attention was aK 
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tracted by the subject^ as well as by reverence for the speaker* 
«» as the building you mention has been long swept from the 
face of the earSi» and the place where Washington pledged 
himself to support that constitution his wisdom aided in fdmir 
ing, has been devoted to the children of mammon, and to the 
fitnfe between cupidity and tax-gathering, your description of 
a place, the memory of which is hallowed in my mind, would 
be very interesting to us men of these utilitarian days." 

** And a description of the peremony," said Governor Tomp- 
kins ;" for though I was old enough to have seen it, I was at 
Westchester, probably playing the idler at the time, for I waf 
on a visit to my father, and glad to escape from my master's 
office, and the study of Coke upon Littleton." 

'^ Federal Hall, as well as the building which gave place to 
it, projected into Wall-street where Broad-street terminates^ 
on the one side, and Nassau on the other. A covered way 
accommodated foot-passengers ; over it was a balcony, the 
pediment surmounting which was supported by massive pil- 
lars, swelling fancifully in the centre, rather according with the 
architect's whim than with any known order." 

** Who was the architect, sir V* asked the general. 

" Major L'Enfant"' 

** Aha ! a Frenchman. How infinitely are Americans 'wr 
debted to France. She stepped forward in the cause of free- 
dom, and with unexampled liberality sent her fleets and annies 
to rescue America from oppression." 

^* When I hear of the liberality of Lojois the Sixteenth's go* 
yemment in the cduse of liberty, and of the debt we owe to 
France for seizing a favourable opportunity to cr^ple the 
power of England, I can only express my dissent by one word 
— a very expressive old English word, though not pedu^ 
classical." 

*' What is thati Mr. Littlejohn ?" asked the goveroon 

"Fudge!" 

"Ha! ha! But we must not lose Federal Hall and the 
first presidential inauguration. Tou have described the pedi- 
ment and its pillars or columns." 

" These pUlars divided the open space within which the in- 
auguration took place into three parts, making a picture to 
those in firont of die building, like Raphael's apostles at the 
beautiful gate of the temple. As Broad*street tenninated at 
this spot, forming an open space, the persons on the balcony 
were in full view of the populace. The volunteer conopeiMes 
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of oulitia« in fulluiufonn, paraded in front of the HaU, on Wall* 
street. Some troops of horse, well mounted and equipped* 
two companies of grenadiers that might have pleased old Fre- 
derick, the one filled by the tallest youth of the city, the other 
composed of Grermans ; many of them men who had found, 
means to remain, as citizens and freemen, among the people 
their masters had sent them to reduce to the condition of 
slaves. These, with a company in the garb and' military equip* 
ment of Scotch Highlanders, were drawn in line with several 
bodies of artillery and infantry. My good friends, Grenerals 
Morgan Lewis, and Jacob Morton, were boUi active ofiiceca 
on the glorious day, and could give you many interesting de* 
tails which may have escaped me, a private, and confined to the 
laoks. Both houses of Congress being assembled, they, wilk 
foreign ambassadors and other distinguished persons, filled the 
balcony and the space behind it. From this elevation, the view 
of Broad-street was of one living mass, a silent and expectant 
mass; with faces upturned, they gazed upon the man of their 
hearts as he walked from the interior of the building, and took 
his place in the centre of the b9,Icony, between two pillars 
which bounded the compartment, and formed the principal 
group of this great historic picture." 

*' Mr. Spifiard," said Csulwallader, ^' precious as youth is, , 
one would almost consent to be old, to have seen such a 
day !" 

*' Not only almost, but quite, sir !" replied Spiffiurd. 

Cooke listened without appearing to attend. The handsome 
general bowed, saying, *^ You have an excell^&t memory, Mr. 
Littlejohn. It is a great blessing." 

** That depends upon circumstances, sir," was the reply, ac« 
•companied by a glance such as he seemed to keep in store for 
the general. *^It is sometimes convenient to forget — and 
memory may be a curse." 

Cadwallader appeared to notice the look and the reply, al- 
though the general's face gave no symptoms of any moyem'ent 
withm ; and the doctor adroitly said, '^ It was indeed a great 
historic picture ! Tou can, perhaps, not only remember the 
persons present, the figures of the price, but their situation on 
the canvas." 

*^ As though it were yesterday." 

*' Pray give us the picture," said the doctor. 

*' In a painting; costume is essential to truth ; and if I paint, 
truth shall be my first object." 

Cooke observed in a whii^er, ** Then you will be the first 
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historian (writer or painter) that ever paid her ladyship such a 
compliment" 

The merchant proceeded. " The president elect made his 
appearance, that day, in a plain suit of brown cloth ; coat, waist- 
coat, and breeches ; the chress was homespun — home-manufac* 
tured, even to the buttons ; which my old friend Rollinson, the 
engraver, takes pride in saying, displayed the arms of the 
United States,' chased by his graver. White silk stockings 
showed the contour of a manly leg : and his shoes, according 
to the fashion of the time, were ornamented with buckles. His 
head was uncovered, and his hair dressed and powdered ; for 
such was the universal custom of the day. Thus was his taU, 
fine figure presented to our view, at the moment which forms 
an epoch in the history of nations. John Adams, a shorter 
figure, in a similarly plain dress, but with the (even then) old- 
fashioned Massachusetts wig, stood at Washington's rif^t 
hand ; and opposite to the president elect stood ChanceUor 
Livingston, in a full suit of black, ready to administer the pre- 
scribed oath of office. Between them was placed Mr. Otis^ 
the clerk of the senate, a small man, bearing the bible on a 
cushion. In the back-ground of this picture, and in the right 
and left compartments formed by the pillars, stood the warriors 
and sages of the revolution. The men who forgot self for the 
sake of their country." 

" O, for a painter !" cried SpifFard. 

" Go on with the accessories to your picture," said the 
doctor. 

** The man on whom all eyes were fixed, and on whom aH 
hearts rested, stretched forth his hand with that sunplicitv 
and dignity which characterized all his actions, and placed it 
on the open book. The oath of office was read. The bible 
was raised, and he bowed his head upon it The chancellor 
announced that ' it teas done* — that George Washington was 
the President of the United States of America. The silence 
of thousands was at an end ; and the air was rent with accla- 
mations, bursting simultaneously from the hearts and tongues 
of men who felt that the happiness of themselves and their pos- 
terity was secured."* 

♦* Thank you, sir," said the doctor. 

*' O, what a contrast is this simple picture, to the impious 
mockery and insulting pageantry which attends the coronations 

* niis is the description of an eye-witness of the scene. 
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of £iira{ieaa potentates," was ihe exelamation of the*^ Ter- 
monter. 

*^ Those imposiog ceremoniesy sanctioned by religioiit and 
made sacred by time, have their effect," remaxked thegeneraL 

"Imposing ceremonies! Yes, they have their effect os 
those who are kept in ignorance by impostors/' Then turning 
from the general (who bowed, but could not smile) to Spifiard, 
the merchant continued. " My young friend, every Americaa 
must feel proud when contemplating the simplicity and wis* 
dom of our institutions." 

" Will they not last forever V 

*' Forever is a long day," whispered Cooke. 

*^ That is a question not for us to answer. It is certain that 
they will be imitated, and as certain that they will be looked 
upon with jealousy and enmity — ^misrepresented and plotted 
against by those who will be interested to destroy them, and 
perpetuate their own power." 

Doctor Cadwallader seeing that many of his guests were 
evidently disappointed in not finding the entertainment they 
expected from the eccentricities of George Frederick, and 
concluding that it was only when the wine was in, that the hu- 
mour would come out, addressed the tragedian in a tone, and 
with the intent, to attract the attention of the company. " I 
have had my professional and guardian glances unceasingly 
directed to you, my patient, knowing how long you have suf- 
fered from your late illness, and I perceive that you are more 
afraid of madeira than I thhik necessary." 

*^ Doctor," said Cooke, with a glance from the comer of his 
eyes over his shoulder, " I need not tell a man of your expe- 
rience, that 'a burnt child dreculs the fire.' I believe I shall 
for the future follow the example of this venerable gentleman 
at my elbow, Mr. Spiffard, who has, like myself, in early lifa 
4rank so freely of wine, that now, to qualify it, he takes nodung 
but water." 

*' But, as you have not yet attained his venerable ^e, or 
had either opportunity or inclination to injure yourself in that 
way, I advise, as your physician, that the water-drinking be 
put off until tb-raorrow." 

" ' To-morrow, and to-morrow, and tormonrow.' " 

*' So, here's a bumper toast. The first cultivator of the vine, 
I prescribe a bwnper of madeira, to you, and one of Maidiattan 
water to your venerable neighbour — unless he returns to his. 
foftnor ways, and takes wine for ib» remainder of the day^ — 
eome, fill ! Here's to the memoiyof the fumtcuUivaler of tb». 
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vine, and inventor of the exhilarating liquor pressed from itv 
fruit" 

Every glass was filled with madeira, except that of the 
water-drinker. Every one repeated the toast literally, except 
Cooke, who added the name of '^ Bacchus," as the inventor of 
the liquor he loved. 

'* Another bumper for Mr. Cooke, as a punishment for alter- 
ing the toast," cried out one of the company who had not been 
60 cautious in his libations during the feast. 

'* I submit to the punishment. I have generally found it 
easier to receive than to pay.' I am bound to take what my 
physician prescribes." And having drank a second bumper, 
he added, ^' This is better than any prescription I have swal- 
lowed of your ordering of late, my dear doctor. Call you thiv 
punishment ?" 

*' I think, sir," said Spiifard, addressing Cadwallader« ** that 
Mr. Cooke ought to be enjoined to take a tumbler of the me* 
dicine Doctor Davenport prescribed when called in at the late 
consultation." 

** That would be punishment." ^ 

** And you deserve it for robbing the inventor of wine of hia 
due, and giving it to another." 

'* What, sirr, what I Would you transfer the worship from 
Bacchus to any other hero or divinity? Who, sirr, whot 
Who but the jolly god invented this heart-cheerer?" 

** Cassio says, the devil." 

*' False reading ; he called the invisible spirit of wine hj 
that name — ^not this visible and beautiful creature, nor its cre- 
ator. Besides, sirr, that was when his head ached." 

** But, sir, I appeal to Doctor Cadwallader. Who did joa 
mean, sir, bytiie first cultivator of the vine and inventor of 4ie 
wine-press T" 

^ Noah, to be sure." 

•• What, old Captain Noah ?" said Cooke. 

" Surely." 

** Then, Mr. Cooke," said the governor, *' I fill your glass 
again, and drink with you to Captain Noah." 

" With all my heart. I will do him all the justice in m^ 
power, and endeavour to make up for my unintentional dia* 
respect" 

** ' O, thou invisible spirit c^ wine !" ' slyly whispered SpiC- 
fard. 

^ I do not wonder,"- Cooke continued, '* that &e old gentle- 
man exerted his wits to invent wine after being so long water* 
drenched. A good rule should work both ways* * Mix weler 
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with your wine,' says ihe philosopher ; if the rule is goody then 
it is good to mix wine widi your water," 

« Good, good !" 

** Most assuredly I am not an admirer of that word ' mix ;' 
but these grave and learned doctors, who are * my very wor&y 
and approved good masters,' say (and I doubt them not, though 
I oannot account for the fact) that I have too much water in 
my system. What, then, is the remedy ? Captain Noah's, to 
be sure. Wine! generous wine!" 

The visible wine and the invisible spirit of wine, had pro- 
duced very visible effect ; and but for the interference of the 
young Mentor at his elbow, the convalescent tragedian would 
have soon shown symptoms of his old complaint. Spiffard, 
assisted by one of the physicians, contrived to substitute a de- 
canter of wine-and-water for that of wine which was at his 
side, and by filling for his friend, kept him in that moderate 
state of excitement which merely exhibited him to advantage. 

A few songs were introduced ; and in this part of the enter- 
tainment Spiffard amply contributed ; for his knowledge or 
music, and stores of the best songs of every description, made*- 
him an invaluable guest at any musical or convivial party, and- 
rendered it easy for him to prescribe his own course, and per- 
severe in it, in respect to his water-drinking. * Nor numbers^, 
nor examples, with him wrought to swerve' f>om his resolves- 

The conversation turned naturally upon actors and acting. 
Cooke's remarks on his contemporaries of the stage, were al-' 
ways hberal — ^when he was himself. He gave Kemble all the 
praise he deserved, although it was evident that he placed him 
far below Mrs. Siddons, in the scale of histrionic excellence. 
Grarrick and Henderson he had only seen, but never played 
with. He professed to aim at the one in Richard, and the other 
in Falstaff. In Sir Archy and Sir Fertinax, he remembered 
their author, old Macklin ; but he played them even better^ 
When descanting on the merits of others, he undesignedly im- 
pressed upon his hearers a conviction of his own pre-eminent 
talents in his profession. 

Surely actors should avoid the appearance of slighting those 
who preceded them. The fame of an actor only lives in the 
praise of those who follow him. He leaves no impress of him- 
self, but as he is imitated by others. We are apt to bestow our 
admiration on those who '^ strut their hour on the stage" before 
us, and doubt the testimony of writers who have recorded the 
merits of their contemporaries. This was not a failing q[ 
Cooke's. Happily this day was one of his brightest He ex- 
erted himself to please, and was successful. 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

Conversation and coffee^^PoHUnMi and harmomg. 

*' "BAttck spirits and white, bhie spiiits and grav, 
Mingle, mingle, mingle ; ye who nungle may/* 

" It is certain that either wise bearing, or ignorant carriage ; is eaiulitaar 
men take diseases, of one another: t&refoie let men tal^ care or tluir 
company." 

II Lg^ ^g ggg wherein 

My tongue hath wroneed him : if it do him right, 
Then hath he wronged himself ; if he be free, 
Why then, my taxing like a wild goose flies, 
Unclaimea by any man." 

" How blest are we that are not sinmle men! 
Yet nature might have made me as tnese are, 
Therefore I will not disdain." 

" Their own hard dealings teaches them to duspect 
The thoughts of others.*" 

*' Of gpvemment the properties to miibld 

Would seem in me to affect speech and discourse. 

* * * « The nature of our people-^uc city's instittttioo*^ 

You are pregnant in." 

" Sour-eyed disdain and discord shall bestrew 
■The union of your bed with weeds so loathly 
That you shall hate it bpth." 

« " Who can come in and say that I mean her, 

When such as she is, such is her neighbour." 

" My face is visor-like, unchanging." — Shaktpetare. 

Ttts compluij removed early from the dinner-table and tli« 
wine, exchanging the fumes of the cigar for those of the fhi* 
srant berry, the exhilarations of the decanter and the song for 
uose of the tea-pot and the music of female conversation. 

The handsome general left the dining-room before die com^ 
pany broke up, and was not found in the drawing room. This 
genneman had not been introduced to Spifihrd ; and although 
be most courteously addressed the young man with smHeff mi 
a manner mtended to be condescendingly encouzagingy die 
water-drinker shrunk from him with a sensation appiorauqc 
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to someflimg^ between dread and loatimig. He answered his 
questions politely, but with great brevity, and withdrew his 
^res from the ftoe features and mild glances as soon as his 
nnwflling reply to the superficial remark would in decency 
permit. Tet, by a strange anomaly of feeling, he looked for 
this man in the drawin^roomyand seemed to be relieved when 
he discovered his absence. Cooke was here really the lion of 
flie evening. He was fully alive to the pleasures of society« 
and in that happy state <^ confidence and self-possession, which 
prompted to eccenb'ic sallies, and enabled him to meet on 
equal ground the opposition of those who did not choose to stdb- 
mit to his occasional dogmatism. The water-drinker was al- 
'ways the same, when not assailed on his weak side : and he 
was at this time in unusual spirits. His musical powers and his 
conversation had produced their full effect, and he was pleased 
to see that the man, in whom he took so great interest, had 
escaped unscathed from the dangers of his recent situation. 

Doctor Cadwallader, one of the oldest and most popular 
physicians of the city, well known and highly esteemed in every 
literary as well as fashionable circle, had issued invitations 
very generally for this evening, and Mrs. Cadwallader had 
done the same ; consequently the suite of apartments were filled 
by the young of both sexes, companions or admirers of the 
young ladies, and with professional men of every description^ 
some of whom were expressly invited for the purpose of meet- 
ing the famous tragedian : the females of the doctor's family 
alone formed a brilliant circle ; but, in addition, the rooms ivere 
almost crowded by belles and their mamas, who wished to see 
Hichard and Sir Fertinax surrounded by a dramatis persons of 
eveiy-day life. 

Cooke went through the forms of introduction with all the 
easy ceremony of the old school, and by the suavity of his 
manners, sofhiess of his voice, good humoured smiles, and 
occasional archness, won the hearts of the old ladies, and tho 
admiration of the young. 

" I never will believe," whispered Mrs. Temple in the ear 
of Mrs. Cadwallader, " I never will believe that such a plea- 
sant old gentleman cdn be guilty of the acts iiidiich have been 
attributed to him." 

♦* My dear,** said the elegant Mrs. Cadwallader, ** these 
men are strange deceitful creatures. £ven our husbands are 
not always the same amiable pieces of perfection they ooce 
irere, or as we wish them to be." 

IIts. Tent's hnsbaml seldom came home sober, and 
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never in tolerable humour unless fortune had favoured him at 
the pharoah or brag table. 

Cfooke was at this moment examining a miniature picture (by 
the accomplished and amiable Malbone) that Miss Cadwal- 
lader had asked his opinion of. He immediately saw that it 
was the portrait of the lovely girl herself. 

" My dear young lady, I can only say that it is extremely 
beautiful and extremely like. I must confess my ignorance 
of all that relates to this delightful art Likeness I can see. 
I peer at those soft eyes and almost imagine that through the 
long lashes they are peeping at me — I look at these swelUng 
ruby lips and think they are breathing odours, and just opening 
to accost me — but when I turn to the original, I spy a thousand 
faults in the copy." 

" What are they, Mr. Cooke ?" 

** I cannot perceive the laugh that lurks between the eye- 
lids, and about the dimpling cheeks or curling lips — ^there 
now — ^it is less and less like. I cannot find the rows of pearl 
that should be here-— or the blush that spreads and deepens 
every moment — ^truly the artist's colours have no life in them ! 
What do you think, madam 1" addressing Mrs. CadwaUader* 
who then joined them. 

** You do the artist injustice, and flatter Louisa at his ex« 
pense." 

'* Nay, mama, I think Mr. Cooke is a very good judge of 
painting,'' said the laughing Louisa. 

" If my friend Pope were here," said Cooke, " he could 
talk learnedly on painting, as he is not only actor but painter* 
and in this same style. He would point out the merits and 
demerits of this very beautiful portrait — for such I can see 
that it is — although I can see that nature possesses many more 
beauties than art has portrayed. He could descant on colour 
and keeping, on tint and touch, and tell you why this eye does 
not sparkle hke that," and he archly turned his own up to the 
laughing eyes of the lovely girl — ^* but I have no skill in these 
things---I can paint no face but my own, and burnt cork and 
brick-dust are the principal colours I require." 

" But, Mr. Cooke," said Mrs. Temple, " is not evfeiy actor 
necessarily ^ painter? Is he not obliged to conceive an image 
of the figure, costume, expression, of the character he wishes 
to represent, and to mike his own appearance conform 
thereto?" 

^* He ought to do all this, madam, and he ought to under- 
stand grouping, that himself and those acting with him may 
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present true and graceful pictures to the spectators ; but he is 
generally content to leave the first to the wardrobe-keeper or 
tailor, and the last to the stage-manager or prompter." 

" I feel confident," said Dr. Hosack, who with Cadwallader 
joined the group, '^ that you, and your friends Cooper and 
£emble« do not trust for stage grouping, or dressing, to the 
prompter or the tailor." 

** Why Tom and black Jack are generalissimoes : they com- 
mand by virtue of proprietorship." 

" And you," said Mrs. Cadwallader, " by talent* When 
you call up the image of Richard, lago, FalstafiT, or Sir Fer- 
tinax, you see in imagination a countenance and costume con- 
forming to the character, in the same manner that the painter 
who wishes to represent on his canvass a madonna or a saint.*' 

*^ I understand you, madam ; so far (he actor is a painter. 
Both must be imaginative ; or steal, as both do, from those 
who went before them. But the actor must paint, as the savage 
<loes, on his proper person." 

*' Or as we do/' said Louisa, '' when preparing for a party 
or ball." 

" No, no : your care is, oilly, that grace and beauty majr 
iiave fair play ; and nature appear in her true loveliness, ac- 
companied by art, not disguised by it. But the actor must 
be himself the mere board on which to daub the character he 
is to exhibit — a walking piece of paste-board or bundle of 
jrags. He bears his own work about with him on his own 
person, and is exposed, with it, to be hissed, or hooted, or pelt- 
ed, by the congregated mob of a playhouse." 

" Or. to see the effects of his skill," said Cadwallader, " re- 
flected in the eyes of beauty, and hear the enthusiastic plaudits 
. of the thousands attracted by his celebrity." 

Spiffard was in another part of tlie room with Littlejohn ; 
well pleased that his aged friend could give him the characters 
of the various individuals who were grouped in the apartments 
or occasionally entering. Mr. Littlejohn did not appear averse 
to playing the part of Asmodeus for the gratification of his 
young acquaintance. 

" Who is that tall and heavy moulded stupid looking man, 
who is gazing around him with an inquiring and sinister eye, 
. and an air of vulgar confidence ?" 

" Bless me," s€ud Asmodeus, '* what brings him here ? He 
has mistaken the doctor's house for a political tavern-hall, or 
this congregated assembly for a ward meeting. He is out of 
place here." 
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*' Nature has been bountifiil to him in bulk/' 

^ And extremely parsimonious in every inteUectual quality, 
except eunning ; but the deficiency is su[^lied by dolkos and 
c^ts ; — ^brawn, cunning, and impudence, qualify him as a 
brawler at an election, or an intriguer in the lobbies of the legis- 
lature ; consequently he is a man of no small influence. Aha! 
I see now what has brought hini here. He has found the 90- 
Temor and has taken him aside." 

** Has he influence with him ?** 

** Tes. Because he can serve him : and our democratic 
governor knows, that in our democratic government the work 
0f the ruler must be performed by tools of forms as various as 
their worth." 

^ Do you not apply the term democracy and democratic 
government incorrectly ?" 

^' In my opinion," said the merchant, ** a democratic go- 
Yerament is one in which the people rule, whether by elected 
representatives or in their own persons. In the latter case it 
may be, and has been, an odious tyranny ; in the former it is 
the perfection of government by law. Both are, in my accep- 
tation of the term, democracies ; because the people goverot 
«nd there are no hereditary rulers, and no privileged class. 
When I speak of democrat, I mean one who opposes all 
tisurpations upon the people's rights, and submits himself to 
the laws." 

'' Ha !" exclaimed Spiffiird, " there is our firiend die manager. 
Who is that with him ?" 

" That," said Littlejohn, " is, in my opinion, the best painter 
in the United States." 

** You foi^et Stuart, sir," 

** Every, man has his taste: I like that young man's pic- 
tures better than Stuart'a." 

** You do not tell us his jname." 

** SuUy. Did you never hear Mr. Cooper, your manager^ 
speak of him." 

" Not that I remember. They appear intimate.** 

** Did the manager never mention any particulars of tfie 
painter's Kfe ?" 

" No, sir." 

** That is because he must have been the hero of Us cwn 
tale. Sir, one of the first acts of his management was to exert 
liis influence and advance funds to bring forward die young 
painter by an <^>portunit7 of exerting his talents. 
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^* Braivo ! Buty sir, ^en you speak of our beet pamtevsv 
you fofget fliat we hare West, Copley, TrumbulL** 

^ West and Copley have abandoned nsv and Tramboll has 
been many yeare a, resident of London. If I had thought ^f 
the beautiful pictures painted by hira, which I saw in this cilj 
ten ortwelye years ago, representing, in small historical paint- 
ing* -some scenes of our revolution, I should not have placed 
any one before him.** 

** There is another American," said Spiffivd, ** now paiiilnig 
in London, that, I think, ezcek them all." 
♦•Indeed! Whot** 
♦• Allston." 

*• And when I visited Philadelphia, I saw the works of 'a 
boy— 'I think Ms name >ilras Leslie-— who, in scenes of delicate 
hmnonr, promises to stand unrivalled.'' 

This conversation was interrupted, veiymuch to Spiflard's 
surprise, by die approach of Mrs. Cadwallader, Mrs. Temple, 
and four or five young ladies, with as many laughing gnisr 
whose sparkling eyes were fixed on the comedian. 

**Mr. Spifiard,*' said the matron, ''your friend Cooke has 
.assured these giris, and -given us all assurance, (for we a#e 
equally interested,) that you will favour us with a specimen of 
your skin on the harpsichord, and some of your songs. I have 
been appointed to make the request." 

".Wnat he has promised, I will endeavour 1o perform, 
madam. His assurance of my will is correct, and <^that he is 
a judge ; of my skill, I disclaim his judgment. He cannot tdll 
the i^erence between a street-ballad-bawler and a Billington 
^or Mara. Tou shall judge of the worth of his commendation» 
by ^e precipitate retreat he will make as soon as he hears the 
sound of the instrument." 

So saying, the young actor, attended by the group of females, 

and by lus friend Littlejohn, moved towards the harpsichord. 

Cooke walked into the adjoining apartment, which was forthest 

from the common door of entrance for the company. The in- 

tstmment at which Spifiard prepared to place himsen, was oppa- 

aite to this door, and his back, of course, turned to it ; bat 

unfortunately, he cast his eyes upon a mirror, suspended ov^r 

the iiarpsichord, aiid saw an apparition which deprived him of 

^e power of motion, as ihough lie had been transformed lo a 

^ trtatue df marble. The chord was struck which shook hi»rea* 

€on. His eyes were fixed ou^^e nnrror ; his face was oolour- 

I^SB ; Ins bands fell upon "^e 'keys of *tibe insteument, #hidh 

emitted a discorduit sound, and Jus pale fips^were openit mi 

11* 
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^ he gasped for breath. The gay party who surrounded hiin« 
stood a moFment, as if petrified : their eyes followed his to the 
mirror, and they instantly turned them to the door ; there the 
cause of his strange conduct was in some measure accounted 
for, by what they saw. 

The remarkably tall, well dressed, and handsome gentleman, 
who had been placed opposite Spifiard at the dinner-table, and 
who had been addressed as general, but whose name he had 
jiot heard, entered the room with a female hanging on his arm, 
whose rich and splendid attire, tall, slender figure, as well as 
the wild expression of her countenance, were sufficient to 
attract a stranger's attention, but not to account for the young 
, man's eztraorchnaiy emotion. 

The general advanced, bowing courteously, v/ith the same 

unchangeable face, that seemed, at table, to defy scrutiny, and 

. only express a desire to please. His companion saluted Mrs. 

, Cadwallader, who received her as if taken by surprise. The 

. younger ladies withdrew, and the general's consort, quitting his 

arm, followed (hem. 

The attention of those who were near the musician was again 
attracted to him by the exclamation of '* My mother I" and by 
his faUing senseless on the floor. 

Here was *' confusion worse confounded." Doctor Cad- 
wallader, who was advancing to meet the newly arrived guests, 
had his attention called to Spiffard, and, with Mr. Litdejolm, 
ran to his assistance. Cooke, as we have seen, had retired to 
Ihe next room. 

Spiffard having recovered sufficiently, was led by the gentle* 
men into a private apartment ; but the doctor was called away 
by a messenger from his wife, and left the young man with the 
merchant. 

After a few words interchanged between Mrs. Cadwallader 
and her husband, he sought the lady whose appearance had 
produced this strange effect on Spiffard. He found her seated 
on a sofa with three of his daughters, and apparentlv reproT- 
ing them. The girls willingly gave place to their fatner, who* 
after a few minutes, left her, proceeded to the general, and ap* 
peared to speak to him very eamesdy. 

** I wish, doctor, you would persuade her to return home ; 
she is very nervous. The coach is still at the door. Tou hare 
great influence over her." And he turned to a gentleman near 
him with exquisite nonchalance^ and continued a conversation 
he had been previously engaged in, respecting the want of 
finement in American society. 
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The doctor cast a scornful glance at him — seemed to hesi- 
tete* as if debating internally how to proceed — ^then returned to 
the lady, and a few minutes after, they were seen leaving the 
room together. 

The general had continued to address his neighbour, without 
appearing to notice the conduct or departure of Cadwallader. 

'* You, Mr. Transcript, not having resided any time abroad, 
are not conscious of the infinite distance that the people of this 
country are behind those of Europe in all that pertains to po- 
liteness, and, I may say, civilization in general. But as I have 
passed most of my life in Paris, I am incessantly shocked ; it 
plays the devil with my wife's nerves, to find a coarseness of 
manners in the best society, and a vulgar imitation of what she 
lias been used to at home, that is sometimes lidiculous, and 
always disgusting." 

Tne person to whom this was addressed, did not seem to 
relish it ; and his face not being so well disciplined as the gene- 
rals, he coloured, as if offended, and showed other signs of 
uneasiness ; but as the general was tall and handsome, and 
very well dressed, and withal, his senior by many years, he only 
xemarked, " I think, sir, our countrymen always become ridicu- 
lous, or worse, by imitating Europeans either in manners or 
opinions." 

In the meantime, Mr. Littlejohn could not but express his 
surprise, when alone with Spifiard, at the sudden and strange 
Illness that had overcome him ; for he had observed the change 
in the young man's countenance, before he fell, fainting, from 
his seat 

" Why, my young friend, what is the matter ? What over- 
came you so strangely and suddenly 1" 

^' If I did not know that she died years ago, I should say that 
woman is my mother !*' 

" What woman ?" 

" She, so richly dressed — so unlike every other person in 
ihe room ; she who entered, leaning for support on the man 
you called general." 

•* 0, Mrs. Williams. Were you not introduced to the 
general V* 

" No ! nor wished to be." 

" He is called a very handsome and very polite man. A 
traveller, and man of the world." 

** His face appeared to me like a beautiful mask, and I coujd 
not but fancy that it was kept on to hide deformity." 

** You show yourself a physiognomist." 
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** It is rather feeling -than observation." 

** General WiHiaras and his ynS6 move among our fii8lnondl>le 
people ; but &ey are becofntng ra&er remarkaMe/' 

" Thej are not Americans?" 

** Ht is. He is one who has been seen hj Europeans wan- 
dering abroad, and from his specious appearance and manners^ 
has been unhappily considered a fair specimen of his countij^ 
although ever villifying her institutions, and belying her char- 
acter, in word and deed. * Leaving the fear of heaven on the 
left liand,' he has been * fain to shuffle, to hedge, and to lurdi/ 
to keep up fitlse appearances, or minister to depraved appetitas. 
He married in England, and now lives in a style of splendour 
betokening riches, probably derived irom his wife. CourteonB 
behaviour, and costly entertainments, have ranked them with 
those who rank themselves highest among us ; but tiiose who 
look beyond the surface, or see, even there, indications <^ 
«ometiiing within, not corresponding to the without, "are giving 
symptoms of shyness. He is noted for imitating the ari8toc*> 
racy of Europe, in 'bows, smiles, and sarcasms; and her ni* 
pearance is such, not upfrequently, in public, as may be thou^t 
at least equivocal. But why should such an apparition efl^t 
you in this extraordinary manner T' 

** The resemblance to my mother both in person, feature^ 
manner, style of head-dress, and that indescribable expression 
of countenance which you have hinted at, took me by surprise* 
Tou are aware of my susceptibility on a subject that has 
entwined itself with my very being ; and this extraordinary like- 
ness to one so connected with all my early associations, over- 
powered my reason. Features, complexion, eyes, daric glossy 
hair; my mother had a sister, but she was no heiress — she 
could not — ** 

'^ Such resemblances and coincidences frequently occur.** 

*' I am ashamed that 1 have caused so much trouble and con- 
fusion." 

** ITou have told me of the misery your fatiier endured, and 
bave spoken of the cause. He did not brave the opinion of die 
worW." 

** O no ! He bore his sorrow patiently, and endeavoured to 
bide its cause." 

^ But here is one who looks as if that did not exist, winch aU 
I, and he ostentatiously exhibits." 

''* How can such conduct be accounted fort" 

** It woidd appear at first view unaccountable; bntfite 
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of man is ever active — and that ivfaich is strange, leads to sus- 
picions and conjectareS) all perhaps, unfounded." 

** And jou say &is man married in England V* 

** Tes. But except the fortuitous resemblance you spoke 
of, all this does not touch you so nearly as it does those who 
have been the intimates of the parties. Come* let us return to 
the company.'' 

** I am sick — sick, sir. 1 must go home. I will explain to 
you another time. But* notwithstanding .discrepant circum- 
stances, I cannot discard a belief (hat I have seen the sister of 
iljjr mother." 

" Discard aU unpleasant ^MOgfats ; yon owe an apology io 
our kind hostess ; and see, here she appears, anxiously looking 
for you." 

Mrs. Cadwallader having ascertnnedttetfipiffiudiiad reco- 
vered, now joined them, and exacted his promise to return to 
4be diaii^ng-foom ; and afler answeiang a question of Mr. lit- 
4lmdm'«, l^ tdlmg him that Mrs. Witttaras had gone home^ 
'left the friends to follow at their leisure. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Midnight^ and an apparition, 

" And didst thou not, when she was ffone down stairs, desire me to be IM 
more so famitiaiity with such poor people." 

" I myself could make a chough of as deep chat." 

" But this is worshipful society." 

" It is said, labour in thy vocation ; which is as much as to say, let the 
magistrates oe labouring men ; and therefore should we be maffistratea." 

" Qeorgt. — ^Thou hastmt it ; for there's no better sign of a orave vamAt 
than a hard hand." — Shakspeare, 

The madness of a lawless mob, 

Is rife to do the devil's job ; 

More fierce, more pittiless, more fell, 

Than any king that groans in hell.— Jjion. 

"Approve the best, and follow what I approve." 

" Love 
Leads up to Heaven, is both the way and guide."^Jft2lofi. 

" A young negro took our horses, with that affectation of extreme polite- 
ness and eood breeding, which is so highly amusing in many of hia colour, 
and which jnclines me to think that they appreciate the character of a fine 
gentleman, more than any part of the community." — JjobroU, 

Doctor Cadwallader, whose patient she was, having con- 
ducted Mrs, Williams home, returned to the company, and 
found the general bowing, smiling, conversing, or listeningt 
apparently as much at ease as if notiiing had happened in anj 
way extraordinary. The doctor passed him without speaking* 
and assiduously i^unned him for the remainder of the evening. 

Mrs. Cadwallader took her husband aside, and spoke to him 
with warmth in a low tone. His reply was, *' Never again ! 
But where," added he, *' is the young gentleman who fiunted 
80 unaccountably at her appearance t" 

*^ Still with Mr. Littlejohn, in your study." 

She joined a group of ladies, and, at the moment, Litdejohii 
and Spiffard entered, the latter intending to make his apologmt 
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and retire ; but hk intentioiui were prevented by the doctor* 
who immediately addressed him with inquiries, and cheerful 
assurances. 

** It is strange, Mn Spiffard, that the entrance of Mrs. Wil- 
liams should have such an efiect upon you. Gentlemen of 
your precession see such a variety of character, that one might 
expect you to be proof against any exhibition. I am sorry 
that my house should have been the theatre where such. a 
scene occurred." 

^* My apology must be, sir, that I saw or fancied a resem- 
blance to a person in whom I was formerly much interested. 
The sudden recurrence of images exceedingly painful — ^threw 
me off my guard and overppwered mind and body. I hope 
you will excuse and forget my behaviour. 1 wish to apologize 
to Mrs. Cadwallader and then steal away, unnoticed. I have 
caused a great confusion where only pleasure ou^t to reign.'* 

*' No, no. Tou were not the cause. Why should you think 
more of the affair when you see how coolly the general takes 
it He is. a better actor than you are." 

*' That may well be, sir." 

*' At least" said Littlejohn, ** on the great stage, where all 
are ^merely players.' Williams,, like the old greek actors, 
plays in a mask. If I am not mistaketi in Mr. Spiffiurd he is 
only an actor in the mimic world, and has no disguises for the 
great masquerade of real life. My young friend will excuse 
me, I hope, for saying, that, my attachment to him, recent as 
our acquaintance is, proceeds principally from a conviction 
that in private life he is no actor. He appears to me to be a 
creature without disguise himself, and without suspicion of dis- 
guise in others." 

/ Spiffard Iboked serious, paused a moment, then replied, ''As 
I feel the necessity of speaking of myself, permit me to say, 
that, at my first entrance into Hfe as a man, I found the com- 
mon opinion in respect to players was, that they were more 
artificud in their intercourse with the world than other men ; 
and having from my earliest infancy a most devout love of 
truth, I determined that my love of the drama should not inter- 
. fere with what I considered the very essence of moral worth. 
I have been and 1 trust I shall always remain, rather one that 
* wears his heart upon his sleeve for daws to peck at,' than a 
hypocrite or an actor in my intercourse with society ; perhaps 
these feelings may render my manners less acceptable, but I 
would rather be esteemed unpolished by others, than know 
myself, false." 



The doctor shook the joiing man by the hand cofdidy, wmd 
after ti little more 'conversation, perauaded him to ^remain, ior 
at least a part of the evening. Cooke, who had been engaged 
VI chat widi Governor Tompkins and knew nodung of what bad 
be^en Spffiard, advanced from (he inner apartment widi his 
fsorapanion. Lttdejobn introduced the two lest mentioned, and 
. Ihe conversation that the Governor and the tragedian bad been 
engaged in, which was theatrical, was continued ; until Wil- 
liams, with his courtly smiles approached and joined theok 
'Cadwallader walked awaj. Dootws fiosack, McLean, and 
Francis advanced, and the first accosted Tomfdiina with a 
; question relative to the western part of the state. Spifiard 
t&ruid( from the courteous general's approach, and appewed to 
Efface Littlejohn between him* and the man of bows, as a safe- 
guard. No introduction took place. The frank and mbane 
manners of the governor led to ease and cheerful chat, as was 
costomaiy wherever he came ; and a colloquy ensued, of which 
me 'wHl endeavour to give die reader a part, at the risk of held* 
ing him too long from the stirring incidents of ow stoiy. 

Doctor Hosack's inquiries led to the first subject of discus- 
sion. 

^ Before I was married," observed Littlejohn, ** I indulged 
tttf propensify to travel, which has always been very grea t** 

** I thou^t, sir, you had never been in Europe,*' said W3- 
tiama. 

^ Never, sir, nor in Asia or Africa. My first wish was to 
gain a knowledge of -my native land ; hoping aflberwaids to see 
odiers, when qualified to make comparisons. My most ardent 
•desire at that time, governor, was to pry into the mamiefa, 
and study the character of the aborigi^es." 

^^' The opportunities for that study are much greater now," 
said Tompkins. ^' I have, probably, while travellmg the circuit 
when I was a judge, passed over more Indian ground than you 
eould penetrate tiirough in your early days, by any eflR>rt tet 
a while man might then be able to makei^' 

** True, sir, but not find so many Indians." 

^ They have been sadly abased and cheated," said WflKans. 

The merchant continued. ** My first journey was made un- 
der 4he wing of yoor predecessor, Crovemor Creorge Clinlooi 
vdien he made our treaty with the six nations, which opened 
4ke way for dnt immense display of Ihe arts of dviUzaAiea, 
aow«enderiogthedien wildemessj from the Mohawkio Lrite 
Srie and fromfteEt La wre nc e to ^e AUeghanies, a land 
flowii^ with milk and honey ; teeming widi beings imiled as 
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lyreihren and tmhivatiiig science whOe they onltivate the soil.. 
1 dien saw enough of &e red men to excite my curiosity in- 
tensely ; and I prevailed upon one of Ihe interpreters, (a white 
vmn wfaov when a child had been carried off and adopted by 
iQiose who murdered his parents,) to be my guide into that 
-oountiy of <the west, whioh ahbougfa now smiling with orchards, 
gardens, meadows and corn-fields; studded witii -villages, 
itowns and cities ; was then an almost impenetrable thicket* 
Toriyidden to ^e white man unless he passed over it with fire 
^luid sword. WWb. Ihis guide, and after Hie -treaty which open- 
ed my padi, I commenced my journey ; and I look back upon 
it as &e most delightfST portion of my 'life ; probably because 
tbe'most teeming ^di novelty, at an age wheh all is new.*' 

*^ But,' - said Williams, *^ I should think it very monotonous ; 
*«nd pecuUariy unprofitable, unless it led to a speculation in 
Tuw." 

** My speculations, aldiough a merchant, have been aimed 
to penetrate beyond the sldn, or any other covering, whether 
4r fbie desert t>r ^e drawing-room. The speculations I then 
made, and the knowledge I obtained of facts, traditions, cus- 
toms« manners, religion, superstition, impostures, (for there 
are impostors even among uncivilized men,) most unblushing 
«uid steady-faced impostors, wearing masks more impenetrable 
iflian any I have met with in refined society : — fellows who» 
though never trusted as leaders, have an influence in savage 
life, as great as their brethren exercise over the ignorant in 
polite society." 

** The resuk of your inquiries would be very acceptable/^ 
•said (he governor. 

*^ The result of my inquiries, at (hat time, and some little 
mice, compared with what I can gather from books, has pro* 
dueed such opinions respecting the character of our Indians a» 
^fier from those of most men.'' 

•• And they are — '* 

** First,*' said Hosack, ** let me help you to a glass of this 
Madeira." 

"And I'will," said Tompkins, "with his permission, fill a 
-^lass for Mr. Cooke. CadwaHader keeps the best madeira in 
the state. What do you think of that colour* Mr. Cooke ?" 

" It is brighter than that of an Indian painted for a war-dance 
or-scalp-huBt'" 

^ As deceitful and as deadly." 

^ O, no ! Mr. Spifiiffd, when not tibused, it is as hospitable 
-md as generous,*' was "die apology for the bright ''liqaor 
made by doctor McLean. 
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At this moment two black waiters bowed before themy 
Pressed with as much attention to the fashion of the day, as 
any person in the room, not even excepting the handsome 
general, and with all the tact of European footmen they pie- 
sehted the splendid salvers, bountifully laden, the one with 
porter, wines and cordials, the other with cakes, fruits, and 
sandwiches. 

Character is shown in trifles. Cooke threw down a bump- 
er at one toss of the glass. Tompkins and Hosack held up 
the wine and looked through it at the brilliant chandelier above 
them, seeming to enjoy the flavour through the eye by antici- 
pation. McLean and Francis touched passes, and made less 
of the imaginary but quite as much of the real taste of the li- 
quor* Littlejohn touched his lip to the glass, filled for him by 
doctor Hosack, and put it away. Williams took a plate and 
filled it with eatables after tossing off a tumbler of foaming 
brown-stout ; and Spifiard gently declined the proffered tempta- 
tions by an inclination of the head. 

*' And now, my dear sir, your opinion of our red-skins.'* 
said Tompldns. 

** Or rather," said Cooke, *' the red-skins of the forest. Wo 
do not ask our own characters." 

*' Our Indians appear to me so essentially difierent from afl 
the other races of men," said the merchant, *' that the more I 
have examined the subject, the more wonderful it has appear- 
ed to me. The wide difference between the savage and civil- 
ized man is obvious, and easily explained. But the veiy na- 
ture of the American savage, is the opposite in many rejects 
to the savage of any other part of the globe. We have just 
seen two negroes, whose ancestors were brought hither as 
slaves,' by the ships of speculating christian merchants, free- 
men of England or her colonies — these were savages in the 
literal acceptation of the word — ^I meant the African negroes* 
not the Enropean merchants — " 

^ Thank you, sir, for the commentary," said Spiffiad« 
smiling. 

*^ Whatever lexicographers may say, I never could confound 
the words savage and barbarian. The first may be innocent* 
the last must be cruel." 

^* A nice distinction, Mr. Cooke." 

" Sirr, the merchants who fit out slave-ships are barbari«a& 
They send forth their hell-hounds to hunt men for the torture of 
the sugar mill, as the pious cavallieros of Spain halloo'd on 
their blood-hounds in chase of Indians for the living-death of 
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their gold-mines. A savage may be a barbarian — a slave- 
dealer must be one.'' 

The general had finished one plate-full — talcen a glass of 
champagne, and was helping himself to another supply of 
jelly, when he observed, '* the African is benefited by the 
change, in my opinion — ^as for slavery — all are slaves but those 
who conmuuid by virtue of knowledge or riches." 

The merchant proceeded, ''The fathers of these two cring- 
ing waiters were savages, whose black skins have been orna- 
mented with lines, circles, and ciescents, scored by a flint- 
knife or sharp-edged shell, and whose intellectual attainments 
might be estimated by the insuperable difficulty of teaching 
them to count ten. Now, see their sons, as courteously ser- 
vile as the descendants of the European kidnappers who en- 
slaved their fathers ; and probably as well versed in vice. 
They imitate the white in every species of foppery, folly, ab- 
surdity and crime. They imitate him as tyrants and as slaves. 
iNot so the Indian. The conformation of his head shows his 
greaf superiority to the imitative negro ; and he feels in his 
woods and prairies superior to the encroaching white-man. 
The vices of civilization brought in contact, undermine him 
and he perishes ; but he never bows. He is eloquent and 
poUte — ^never cringing. Two young Osages or Iroquois could 
never be induced to carry the delicacies of a drawing-room 
around, like those blacks, and bow, and cringe, and fly, at the 
nod of the white man, aMiough they see the white man do it." 

'' They are not too prord to serve us as warriors, hunters, or 
voyageurs." remarked the governor. 

" True : but without servility. They are at home in the fight 
the chase and the canoe. They adopt our weapons and excel 
in their use. They serve us in the forest or on the rivers and 
lakes, and are proud to show their superiority to us. You 
could not by tlie training of centuries bring the descendant of 
an Indian to bear himself Uke yon black.'' 

" Or like yon white," said Cooke. 

" Yet, they are great beaux," said the governor. 

'' True, sir, no beau in this assembly, and I can see a great 
many perfect coxcombs, is more attentive to ornamenting his 
person than a young Indian brave. Both their men and women 
are as fond of show, and as much tickled with tinsel, as we 
are ; but the Indian would not, like the black, or the white, 
dress himself like a chief and conduct himself like a slave." 

" This may be all true," observed Dr. McLean, " but is it 
not his pride that makes him suppress any token of admiratioa 
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at4ie inventions and improTements of the white man, altkoo^ 
he wishes to imitate them V 

*^ He values his independence too highly to pay ihe price." 

" He is revengeful.*' 

** As a white." 

•* Deceitful." 

*' To destroy his enemy. It is the tfaeoiy and practice of 
European warfare. '* 

** He is a drunkard," said Spifiard, " and to obtain &e 
means of excitement, will degraide himself to become a liar 
and a thief." 

*' In this^ I acknowledge that he imitates his white neigh- 
lK>urs. This is one .feature which puzzles me in^e char- 
acter of this proud people. Their religion, their lii^ilitj 
to be deceived by false prophets and conjurers, and some other 
points may be accounted for; but their obsthiate rejection of the 
truths of Christianity, or, if apparently received, its utter inefii- 
cacy, is, to use the same word, another puzzle. The present 
race of Europe is a mixture of the three divisions of the old 
world. All nations, while in a savage, or semi-savage state, 
have bowed the head to the law of the gospel. At first tathc 
outward forms, and by degrees to the spirit, more or less, ac- 
cording to circumstances. If a king, chief, or leader, was in- 
duced to receive the sign of the cross, all his nation, peo|^, 
or followers, professed tibemselves christians. But the abofi- 
gine of America either rejects peremptorily, or acquiesces 
from politeness. He will hear sermon, kneel at mass, hang a 
cross among his ornaments, bat he remains ever ready for the 
chace of beast or man, ever delighting in blood and torture." 

The success of some missionaries, particularly the Mora- 
vians, may be objected, but their great and exemplary ellbils 
produced but transient and partieJ efl'ect. Individuals doubt- 
less became christians, (at least I am willing to believe so) but 
never did an Indian profess Christianity because a king or ciuef 
called himself by that name." 

** Is it not because they will not submit to law," inquired 
Spifiard. 

" They have an inexplicable moral law, to which Aey 
mit more willingly than civilized men submit to any legal 
straint, however triflmg, which interferes witii their paaanM 
or interests. If an Indian has, in the opinion of his tribe, ia- 
carred die penalty of deadi, and is by the counofl adjudged to 
die, although he ma^ be far from home, and beyond aD control 
hy coennon, if notified of the doom pronounced, he 
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oflbn» his iife to expiate biafiailL If he is ia debt to any one, 
he- asks iime^ and M^^ for a hunt; biings home the product, 
settles- his pecumaiy account, and then meets the final settle- 
ment of the death-Mow, without any apparent rekictance." 

As CackB moved from the group we hare been attending, 
to, he repeated, '* there are more things in heaven and eartht 
Horatio, dian are dveamt of in your philosophy." 

^ Hypocrisy is carried farther widi these savages than with 
any other people in the globe," was the general's remark. 

** I love them for Sieir democratic independence," said 
Tompkins. 

'* Democracy!" said Williams with a sneer. *^ They cer- 
tainly are good democrats in filth, drunkeness, deceit and 
violence." , 

*^ I am sorry. General Williams, that your long residence in 
^Europe has prejudiced you against the institutions of your 
country. Democracy, government by the representatives <» th» 
people, natives of the soil, is the palladium of Aknerica. You 
resuied jn Paris during the reig^ of terror, and, excuse me, 
your prejudices may be derived from what you saw of mobs." 

** No,, sir, I was thep a pure democrat, but I have since had 
experience of the vast superiority of European society, and my 
judgment of the government necessary to produce this superio- 
rity, is founded upon long observation. Every thing in this 
coimtiy appears httle and mean, with great ostentation and un- 
bounded pretension." 

** Humph ! pretension," said Littlejohn. 

*V Youc countrymen," said Tomplmis smilingf ** toe muoh 
obliged to you." 

*^ Nay — you must not misunderstand me. I love my coun- 
try sincerely. But you will allow that the vulgar herd think of 
nothing but levelling. I remember in this city of New-York,, 
and its environs^ beautiful and conimanding hills, from whose 
sirfnmit& we might contem[date the neighbouring islands, with 
the plains and mountains of New^ersey, the majestic rivers 
and bay, and even look to the Atlantic ocean. Then, when 
entering the, superb harbour from the sea, the city appeared to 
rise -from the waters/ hill above hill ; now, a foreigner in ap- 
prosRshing, cries how flat the Iwd is upon. which= that town is 
builtv He sees> nothing but marks of mediocrity and tokens 
of trade. '^ 

** And yoH may rmnsmb^r, as I do, bslween these towering, 
hills, enveli^d in: mtsts,' like many a haugh^ European head,, 
deep^ pond» of stagnwitrwi^er, fte^ seceptaeka of filth <auL 
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sources of pestilence ; low and wide spread marshes, where 
the bittern fished for the frog, and the snipe hid his long bill 
hi the mud. Where are they now ] It is true we have a level; 
but it is a wholesome level. The materials oi superfluous 
heights have been made useful. The lowly morass has been 
lifled to the level of the adjacent plain, and is covered with 
the neat abodes of thousands — the fountains of disease are 
converted into the habitations of health. Thus it is that de- 
mocracy would and will, by degrees, leave no head so hi^ as 
to be hfled to the clouds and see mankind through a mist, and 
will raise from the pestilential miasmata of vice and ignorance 
those who had been doomed by the aristocracy of former days 
to the slough of despond or the stagnant pool of corruption.'' 

*' All a dream, sir, a dream !" 

** A glorious reality ! Our institutions are raising millions 
to the level, and above the level of European society. Our 
schools daily increase. Millions are imbued with the love of 
their country ; become familiar with her institutions ; obedient 
to her laws ; and rich in her Uterature, and thai of their faiker^ 
land.*' 

*' Bravo, governor! Democracy has a worthy champion in 
the West-Chester farmer's son." 

*' Give me your hand, my old friend, and the friend of my 
father. You are not afraid of that system which would lift 
the poor and the ignorant to the level of good citizenship, and 
reduce the usurper of power to a state wherein he may be use* 
ful instead of prejudicial." 

** All this is very pretty, gentlemen, and veiy specions. 
But you are teaching the ignorant and vulgar, who must CTer 
be the mass of society, that ihey ought to be the rulers of the 
well bom and well educated. Mere number, that is, brute 
force, will govern. The consequence is, that if I, or any 
I other gentleman, come in contact with one of the veiy lowest 

^ of the people, provided the individual does not wish any &- 

your, or has no design upon my purse, his language or beha- 
viour will be insolent or brutal. Go into a mechanic's work- 
shop and ask an apprentice for his master : the answer is, I 
have no master — that is, you get no answer. One of the 
journeymen, if an European, may, perhaps, say, * the boas is 
not here.' The meaner officials of the country, from the s^me 
cause, assum^ a tone of familiarity Aat calls for correctioo, but 
which their superiors in office dare not attempt. I have seen 
a constable in this city put his thumb and finger into Ike 
mayor's 8nuff>boz, when ofiered to a distinguished gaeei of 
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^e eorporadon, and take his pinch witii the sangfroid of perfect 
equality." 

'' I am an old man, Mr. Williams — ^I beg pardon — general 
I should have said," and Littlejohn fixed his eyes on £e per- 
son he addressed with an expression that might have made 
the blood mount to the forehead of any other man. ^ I have 
hved many years, and never found that my countrymen were 
deficient in civility, unless provoked by the agmmption of su- 
periority." 

" I think the action I have mentioned was neither civil nor 
proper." 

'* Where," asked Governor Tompkins, " where was tiie of- 
fence if a constable put his finger and thumb into a mayor's 
snuff-box? They are both servants of the same sovereign — ^the 
sovereign people ; and both part and parcel of sovereignty. 
I am an officer of higher grade than the mayor, and 1 have 
taken my pinch from the box of Jacob Hays, and Jacob has 
had thumb and finger in mine many a time." 

** Ah, there it is — ^you all look forward to the time of 
election." 

** Ha, ha, ha! May be so ! But my snuff received no injury 
except from diminution ; for Jacob has a broad thumb and 
finger, and makes a grasfmig pinch, as many a greater sufferer 
than my snuff>box can testify." 

** Say what you will, governor, I wish to find respect paid to 
xny — ^my — " he was going to say /ank, but his eye met Little- 
John's, and he changed lus word to ** appearance." 

'« It is a trite saying, that appearances are deceitful," ob- 
served the last mentioned interlocutor. 

*^ If I go into an inn," said Williams, ^ I may stand in the 
eommon bar-room for minutes before I can be told whether I 
may have- shelter or refreshment. Whereas, in England, the 
moment I appear, I am saluted with proper respect, and usher- 
ed into an apartment fit to receive a gentleman." 

** By an obsequious cringing menial, who, not being paid by 
the keeper of the inn, anticipates, in you, the bearer of hus 
wages," said Littlejohn. 

** Jemmy Bryden, of the Tontine, tells a story of himself whea 
he kept the Fountain inn at Baltimore, perhaps apropos to ajh- 
pearances^" said Tomkins. ** Notice had been given to the 
landlord diat President Jefferson would, on a certain day, ho- 
nour the Fountain inn with his presence, and pass the night. 
Greatly pleased was Jemmy Bryden. He boo* din anticipation, 
and much he talked of the expected honour. Every preparation 
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vfUB made, and the landlond stood ready on the appointed diqr to 
receive the president of the United States with every att^iiioa 
due to his rank. Atthis crisis astage-coachdrove up to the door, 
and a tall traveller stept out» with saddles-bags on ann, and 
was stalking through the hall to the interior of the FounlaiB 
inn. * Ye canno go in there/ said Jemmyt ' sit ye doon, mon* 
in the bar'-room.' The tall man did as he was desired — threw 
his saddle-bags on one chair and himself on another, with per- 
^ feet nonchalance ; took out his snuff-box, and after helping 

himself^ ofiered it^ open, tp Jemmy, who was in the act of 
popping in thumb and finger, when a well dressed gentlemaat 
approached, and asked, of the tall man, (with the saddle-bags) 
* when will your excellency have a carriage <Mrdered V at the 
same time demanding, of the astonished landlord ' why he had 
not shown the president to the apartments ordered (qt him V ** 

Spiffard seized the opportunity ofiSsred by Mrs. Cadwallader's 
approach to propose the mnende honourahte^ by taking a place at 
the harpsichord; and, with &er, left the group of gentlemen who 
had been attracted to listen to the amiable governor. 

Again Spiffard approached the harpsichord, which, as wa 
liave seen, was opposite the door of the outward apartment : 
again he was seated opposite the fatal mirror. Again the ladies 
surrounded him at the call of Cadwallader. And this time he 
was permitted to show his skill bodi as a vocal and inatni- 
mental musician. He sung a plaintive ballad — it was thought 
he had composed it himself— and his auditors were melted te 
tears. He changed suddenly to a strain of mock bavunu 
and gave a comic song with characteristic expression. The 
effect his efforts had produced — the attenti<AB. of the elegBBl 
Mra» Cadwallader — the inspiring looks, and half suppressed 
sounds of delist, escaping from the lovely girls arounid hiwa 
all tended to encourage the young comedian^ and his animal 
spirits were exalted to their highest pitch, when other sounds^ 
most discordant and shrill were heard, and the company tuned 
to the door from whence they proceeded. 

The first words were indistinct, although screamed by a 
voice scarcely human. Then was heard, ** stand out of llie 
way, fellow ! I inill go in !" 

The hand of the musician was arre8ted-^4ii8 voice fidteied-^ 
he lifled his eyes to the mirror, and again saw die dreaded vi- 
aion which had before deprived him of aelf-govenuneni and 
fltopped the beating of his heart 

Mrs. Williams bucst into the apaitqient a perfect image of 
raging insanity. The etegit&t dress widi iriuch she had 
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vtoosij appeared, when she entered hanging npon ^ general's 
arnif and was sdll, in part upon her, bat in utter disoider; 
appearing as if the act of disrobing had commenced before the 
impulse of madness had seized and hurried her from her cham- 
ber to this second humiliating exhibition. No ploak, shawl, 
or hat, served to hide the ravages made in- her Imbiiiments, or 
veil her distorted maniacal countenance. Her first appearance 
had been, in part, maudlin ; the second was that of furious 
passion and raving insanity commingled. £veiy feature was 
distorted, and although inexpressibly wild, yet the open mouth 
and muscles reluctantly obeying the confused intellect, dimmed 
that brightness which flashes from uncontrolled passion, when 
its madness is not under the influence of poison. 

Her dark hair hung in disorder, made more conspicuous by 
the previous care which had been taken in its arrangement, 
and the remains of ornaments which had been lavished upon 
the now stragglirig tresses. In this plight she had walked^ or 
glided, a hideous spectre, through the streets, from the splendid 
mansion of the general to that of Doctor Cadwallader. 

'* Williams! Williams!" she shouted, as she entered, in a 
tone high, hoarse, discordant. '' Williauns! I will bear it no 
longer! Why am I to be left alone? Why am I to be aban- 
doned ? T am betrayed! deceived ! I will expose the hypo- 
crite. I will let the world know — ^* 

While uttering these ravings, which seemed to threaten some 
disclosure, as a punishment to be inflicted upon the courteous 
general, she had advanced, and the receding company >gave 
her ample space to exhibit ^e wildest contortions of body and 
limbs. 

The cry of •« Spifliird— Mr. Spiffard?" was heard, and he 
was seen by fliose near the harpsichord, pale, and sinking from 
the music-stool. Again he might have fallen to the floor, but 
forthe aidof Doctor Cadwallader, and an exertion of mind made 
by himself, when he found that he was a second time causing 
a confusion, which to the company must appear inexplicable or 
ridiculous. 

The unhappy woman ceased her call upon her husband, as 
soon as the name of Spiffard struck her ear. She stood still a 
moment. ** Who says Spiffard ? . Where is he 1 Where's the 
Yankee farmer ? Wnere's my sister? Let me see Spiffard ! 
Let me see voy sister ! My father! My mother ! O, my 
mother !" 

Williams, who had been Seated on an ottoman, making him- 
self agreeable to a lady, at the time his wifs entered, was, for 
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once* taken by surprise. He at first strove to appear uneoii- 
cemed ; but when certain words reached his ear, he started 
from his seat, and hurrying through the retreating crowd that 
bad made a circle round his wife, arrived in time to prevent her 
idling on the floor, as she called upon hSr father and mother, 
in a tone that indicated exhaustion and returning reason, ac- 
companied by deep, heart-breaking sorrow. 

The ph3nsicians hastened to her assistance, and the unhappy 
woman was conveyed home ; this time, accompanied by the 
general, iiHiohad murmured somediing, in broken sentences, of 
,^ delicate health — ^unhappy disease-— nervous afiection," to 
those who assisted and rode with him to his door, in a coach 
ofiered by one of the company. 

SpifTard was surrounded by friends, among whom was Little- 
john, all interested in bis apparent suffering, and all very much 
at a loss to account for the extraordinary incidents of the even* 
ing. He soon took leave of his kind hostess, and retired. 
After much whispering, tale-telling, and many grave looks, and 
foreboding shakes of the head, the various groups dispersed, 
and left the doctor and his lady to form plans for their future 
conduct towards those of their guests iiiio had been most con* 
spicuous in the scenes of pain and pleasure, on^hich we now 
drop the curtain. 

Before we proceed with our hero's story, which is becoming 
more interesting as it approaches the catastrophe, it is neces- 
sary to go back, and see how, and by what means. General 
Wiltiams, the handsome American, and his English wife, had 
become connected with the fate of the Yankee water-drinker. 

We are not practised in the delightful art of story-telling, 
whether true or false, real or imaginary ; but we find that others 
who have practised the art with success, have thought it not 
inconsistent with that interest which they wish to excite in their 
readers, to skip backwards and forwards in tlieir narrations ; 
now dropping the chain of events (as a housewife drops a 
stitch in her knitting work ;) now taking it up again, and filling 
the void skilfully, (like the aforesaid industrious dame;) so that 
their work (like the glove or stocking,) may be made to suit 
those it is intended for. This being ^e establiriied mode, wa 
shall in all humility follow it. 

The reader has seen that our lover of truth and water found 
his maternal grandfather, Mr. A&erton, when he visited him in 
Lincolnshire, reduced to poverty ; that he had lost his wife ; and 
that he was dependent upon the eifertions of his only remaining 
daughter for subsistence* This daughter, once though litde of 
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in comparison with her beautiful sisters, had proved the only 
solace of his age. This neglected one was not adorned by 
polished skin, or Grecian feature, but she possessed the lasting 
beauties of the mind. Cheerful, pious, dutiful, and industrious; 
she was the prop of the paternal tree, that had not afforded 
her a due portion of its protecting influence, when its stem was 
vigorous, and its branches flourishing. 

The neglect which Sophia Atherton had experienced fi^om 
her father and mother, taught her^o rely upon another parent ; 
and caused her to seek instruction from the sources which that 
parent had placed within her reach. 

We have seen that our hero did his duty, in placing his 
grandfiither and aunt beyond the reach of want. We will g« 
still further back, take up another stitch* and bring up another 
thread of our knitting work, in another chapter. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

7%ingt Oi they wert thirty yean ago. 

"A panmODT is, God blua ub, a thinit ofnaigtiu"-'SI>ttup—it. 
ave}'—Scatl. 

" Melhaught i Beipent eat m]' heut awij." 

"Cnpid ii a knaviih lad, 
Tbiu 10 make poor fgmale* mad." 

" One man holdeth uoth, a millioa fiJte." 

" Which ia (be villaia 1 Let me see bil eye* i 
That wlien J note anolhei man like hun, 
I may avoid him." 



" H^e Rub' iat hio. 
Heine Herz iat achwer; 
Ich linde sie nimmer 
Und nimraennehr." — Ov€tht. 

"Wrong haa but wrong, and blame thsdua of blame.'' — Skakifiait. 

I HAVE pledged myself to give some account of th« hand- 
some and courteous General Williams, and (o expjain hiit 
connection with the fate and story of Zebedioh Spifiaid. 

William Williams, (who had contrived to assume, with some 
plausibility, the title of general, in consequence of a short period 
of enrolment in the French repNblican army, at the conunence- 
ment of their struggles fur liberty,) was one of those unprin- 
cipled speculators, who have, in the miada of the superficial, 
left a stain on the American character in Europe. He was a 
Pennsylvanian by birth, and descended trom one of the cooo- 
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paaions of William Penn ; but had very early in life, thrown off 
both the principles and garb of the primitively apostolic society, 
of which his ancestor had been a member and leader. 

By the death of his parents, he was left in possession of 
Bome property, which he dissipated even before he *' was read 
out of meeting." After sponging upon such of his countrymen 
as his exterior and professions could deceive, (and he had ** a 
tongue could wheedle with the devil,") he sought a wider field 
for the display of his abilities in Europe. He did not go empty- 
handed to Paris ; and arriving at a time when his professions 
of zeal in the cause of liberty, as well as his being an Ameri- 
can, were recommendations, he entered the army under the 
auspices of the good LaFayette ; but found means to retire, 
before seeing any active service, with the rank of major, which 
was easily advanced to that of general, after going to London. 

The vicissitudes occasioned by the many revolutions of 
France, enabled him to gamble, or speculate, to advantage in 
Paris : he, however, found it convenient to cross the channel, 
and he arrived at the metropolis of Great Britain with a full 
purse, splendid appointments, and an honourable military title. 
All this was not sufficient to gain him an introduction to the 
higher classes of that great city. He imitated their vices and 
extravagance ; but bis schemes upon their gold and bank notes, 
though backed by skill, failed, at the outposts of nobility, the 
gaming tables, to which he had gained admittance. Many 
other schemes failed, although some succeeded, and he wag 
nearly at the bottom, where ebbing fortune threatened to leave 
him, when, at a public place, he met the attractive Sophia 
Atfaerton. 

The outward marks of wealth had not been stripped from the 
general, and he succeeded in gaining an introduction to, and at- 
tracting the attention of this fallen, and now neglected, victim of 
seduction. Though much her senior, he was younger, hand- 
somer, and more attentive than her noble seducer ; and found 
no difficulty in commencing a suit which ended in a very dif- 
ferent manner from his first intentions. 

Williams, who was in all things as great a libertine as the 
hereditary lawgiver of Great Britain, with whom Miss Ather- 
ton lived, met her at one of those ball-rooms, where persons 
who had fallen, like her, but were yet of the first class of the 
degraded, (and who resorted to this place by permission, and 
under certain restrictions, appearing in splendor, attended by 
the carriages and servants of their illegitimate lords,) were ac- 
customed to assemble ; and where a show of decorum was pre- 
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curved. He gained the informatioo he wished from the proprie- 
tors of this dancing assembly. ; and lirith the cunning of the 
unwise, conceived a plan for restoring his shattered fortunes* 
and escaping that royal seat, called the King's Bench* 

He was informed that my lord was about to marry, and 
would willingly make pecuniary sacrifices to get rid of the 
beautiful frail-one in question. My lord was extremely rich — 
a legilimate heir to his estates and titles was his object — end 
Ibe general's informant hinted that his lordship would probably- 
pay well to he relieved from the presence of the lady who had 
been exhibited in triumph, but was now tolerated as a burthen, 
which he wished to remove without resorting to harsh, or what 
might b^ considered, dishonourable measures. 

The luihappy Sophia, disappointed in her hopes of continued 
attachment from the man who had gained her heart, (we do not 
say her love ; heart may mean wishes, desires, hopest whether 
of admiration, or riches, or splendor ;) disappointed in all her 
vain expectations, tormented by conscience, cut olTfrom such 
society as she could esteem, and made daily more sensible of 
her deplorable fall, was pleased by the particular attentions of 
the handsome general; who appeared as a man of fashion, dia* 
tinction, and wealth. They met frequently at the before-men- 
tioned dancing assembly, and after, by appointment, at other 
places*; she guardedly preserving with fidelity, that treaty with 
my lord, by the terms of which she enjoyed the liberty she ex- 
ercised ; and always accompanied by his lordship's servants, in 
attendance, or by some person appointed by him. Of course, 
he was apprised of Williams's attentions to his protegee, and she 
knew that he had such information. After a time, my lord told 
her that if the gentleman would marry her, he would yield his 
consentt however unwillingly, and would settle a handaome 
annuity upon her for life. 

Williams found the charms of the beautiful Sophia, (who 
communicated the muniticertf intentions of my lord,) increase 
as his funds' and credit diminished — and became more pressings 
in proportion to the pressing calls of his creditors. The dread 
of that resting place,, before named — a place not unknown to 
several of our republicans who have made their visits too long 
to the land of dieir fathers — ^increased. ' This uneasy bench 
began to appear in his dreams ; the fear of it made him toon 
fervent in protestations,, and mtore aasiduoua in attenCiixis. 

The lady, on her part, became, m some measure,, attached ti> 
her professed admirer. Her hopes rested on him* To 
a wiifei was, of iUieIf» a circumkance ardently to ha 
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She hoped that she might again he received as a child at the 
pialernal hearth. She saw, or imagined, a way opened by which 
idle might escape the tortures of an upbraiding conscience ; for 
conscience, though lulled by the opiates of dissipation, would 
awake, and the voice was louder at every awakening. She 
hoped yet for the blessing of her father, and to have the stains 
of sin washed from her by the tears of repentance and forgive- 
ness, shed and mingled on the bosom of her mother ; for yet 
she knew not that she was the murderer of that too fond and 
iadulgent parent She encouraged the adventurer's addresses, 
in the delusive hope of retrieving character, and finding happi- 
ness ; for ^ hope is swift, and flies with swallows' wings." Wil- 
liams pursued her to avoid a prison, satisfy his creditors, and 
secure the means of living, if not in splendour, at least in sen- 
sual indulgence. Her beauty, for yet her brilliant complexiont 
(aided by the arts of the milliner, mantua-maker, and other 
coadjutors of the toilet,) lent to Sophia Atherton no small por- 
tion of attraction for such a man as William Williams. 

The other party to this bargain, the noble peer, who could 
trace his blood to one of the robbers attending upon the Nor- 
man conqueror ; (and who had, as we have seen, watched the 
progress of the intrigue,) chose his opportunity to bring it to a 
close. One morning, (that is, a httle before sun^set in June,) 
when he, by appointment, met Sophia, he, assuming an air of 
badinage, and exercising a degree of frankness, not often put 
in requisition, told his victim that lie thought '* the Yankee gen- 
tleman" would " serve her turn," and advised her to secure 
him. His frankness, however, did not extend so far as to make 
known to her that the general was no general ; and thnt the 
splendid equipage, furniture, and other indications of wealth, 
were unpaid for. 

^ I will do my endeavour to arrange matters in such a man- 
ner that you shall have no just cause to complain of my want 
of liberality. The general will make you what is called ' an 
honest woman ;' and if he takes you to Yankee-land, you will 
shine as a brilliant star among the pine-knots of New-England, 
or a sun, illuminating with your splendour, the fashion-aping 
coteries of Boston or Washington." 

We will not record the answer of the humbled and penitent 
Sophia. The interview ended in an understanding that Wil- 
liams should be invited by her to see my lord^a collection of pic- 
tures, statues, medals, and other evidences of his virtu ; and 
a concerted-accidental meeting should take place between Hw 
noble ^eer and the ignoble geneiaL 
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This happened aa was arranged. Let it be ohserved thai 
' the female partner in th^ transaction was the only one who did 
not attempt to deceive. The general imposed upon her, and 
wished to impose himself upon the noble, as a man of honour 
and wealth. The noble had obtained a knowledge of the worth- 
lessness of the impostor upon whom he intended to place the 
ostensible responsibility for the future welfare of the wumanhe 
had ruined ; but was satisfied that be acted as a man of hon- 
our, in providing her with a husband, and securing her from a 
want ofthe luxuries she had been accustomed to. Sophiaimpart- 
ed to the man on whom her hopes now rested, all her former 
aberrations and future aspirations. She was again deceived! 

The two gentlemen — alas ! that thetenn should be so pros- 
tituted — the nobleman and general — (these words must pass 
for designations of the individuals who met to complete the 
bargain and sale,) concurred in deceiving the object of the 
traffic. The general, accompanied by bis intended wife, ad- 
mired the works of art he ostensibly came to see. My lord . 
dropped in by cktmce, was iutroduced ; and the negotiator)*, at 
a signal given by the master of the mansion, were left (cle-«- 
tete, by the withdrawing of the lady — (he property to be bought 
and sold. 

My lord told Williams that he was aware of his purauit of 
Mlsa Atherton,and added : 

" She is a lovely woman, sir, a treasure, of which, I am con- 
scious that I am unworthy. My age is unauiled to her youth 
and beauty. She has comeseed that you have eogaged her 
afiections. Family reasons render it proper that I should 
marry, and my union with a lady of rank is arranged — the time 
fixed. Now, sir, you are a man of honour — a general in the 
American service — " 

" No, my lord — I have been in the French army." 

" True, I recollect — for to he frank, I have not been so in- 
attentivB to Miss Atherton's future prospects, as not to make 
ceriam inquiriet. You live in style* keep your carnage, and 
all that — but, to be plain, I understand that your circumstances 
ara not such as appearances indicate, or, as Miss Alhertoo 
thinks them." 

The peer paused. The general determined to dirow off a 
mask which he found was no longer a disguise. He confessed, 
Aat he was a banknipt; but he was too much under the influ- 
ence of habit not to begin some smooth sentences respectinf; 
nmittUKes and expectations, which the hereditary lawmaker 
■ _>«....>„ J i,y proceeding thus. 

lUeve we unoeratand each other, and may ai well 
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eome to the point. We are both men of the worId« but I am 
the greater favourite of fortune, and you the happier as un 
homme a Inmnee fortunes. In plain Engli^, I am rich and you 
are poor." 

The countenance of the peer was as he spoke the last lines^ 
rery like that which Moritz Retzch has given to Mephistophilea 
in his sketches from Faust The general kept his otcn coun- 
tenance — %owed and smiled. The rich man proceeded. 

'' I will come down handsomely if you will publicly marry 
Miss Atherton." 

•' Publicly r' 

^ Publicly. That is, in the presence of undeniable witnes* 
see. — You hesitate. Your friends, you know, need not be 
made acquainted with any particulars of the lady's former hi»» 
tory. Your honourable character must be her passport in either 
hemisphere." Mephistophiles again. 

** Certainly, Sir." 

** I will settle upon her for her life, one thousand pounds— kiT 
eourse sterling — per annium.^' 
- "ForAerUfe." 

" Her life. She is still young — ^tnie, the young die — ^welU 
then, if you survive, five hundred a year for your life — ^you 
shall be a generaJLon half pay." Mephistophiles again. 

^ But my present debts ?" 

^* What ! must I wipe off all old scores ? — well, weU, so be 
iL We will make a clear field." 

Such was the bargain and sale. It is sufficient for us to 
know that it was fulfilled honourably. * The general introdu* 
ced his beautiful wife to his friends, who, being principally 
Fennsylvanians of a respectable class, were less liable to know 
Ihe history of Miss Atherton, whose name alone, was made 
known to them by the husband, with the addition, that her fami- 
ly resided in Lincolnshire ; and the bride and bridegroom lefl 
London for the country seat. That she was an heiress was 
very clear, to the generai^s creditors. 

Sophia had stipulated that she should visit her parents and 
sister. Her mother was dead. Her father refused to see her, 
or forgive her. The knowledge that her mother died \n conse- 
quence of her flight and infamy, was a sore blow, awakening 
anew her lulled conscience. Her hopes of reconciliation were 
blasted. Her sister Eliza saw her privately and wept over her. 
She remembered what had passed in the days of early youth, 
*>* scho<^-days friendship— childhood innocence," for though un 
like and differently treated by their parents, there still were *' ma- 
ny hours that they had spent together," when they ^^ had chid the 
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hasty-footed time for parting them." Besides, religion had 
taught Eliza forgiveness ; she practised its precepts. To ^ do 
as she would be done by," and '' to render good tor evil," were 
laws her pure heart never rebelled against. She endeavoured 
to be a mediator between the fa^er and repentant daughter ; 
but even her influence — ^the influence of wisdom, purity and 
love, could not bend the obstinacy of a weak-minded mail, 
whose hopes had been blasted where he placed his fondest 
expectations. 

The wretched Sophia was doomed to fbrther disappointments 
on her return to London r tnfling in comparison with those she 
had last experienced, but they were additions ; and when the 
cup is full, a drop causes overflowing. Riches command out- 
ward tokens of respect ; but the heart requires more ; and 
neither Williams nor his wife found it The reception Mrs. 
IVilliams met with from those to whom her husband introdu* 
ced her was cooL There was some mystery identiiied with 
her and her marriage, and mystery begets suspicion. 

Shortly some good natured friend, with the best intenttonain 
the world, informed her that it was said, and positively assert- 
ed, notwithstanding that she had contradicted it, that, Mrs. 
Williams had been divorced from a former husband in conse- 
quence of certain indiscretions : ** only think how ridiculousi 
my dear," and another had said that a certain peer had been 
noticed (while looking at her through his glass, at the opera- 
house,) giving intimations of former intimacy ; and then whis- 
pering to some of his companions : and it was reported that 
the peer — a newly married, though an old man, had been a par- 
ticular friend of Mrs. WilUams. Other reports said that she had 
been separated from her husband and a flock of fine children, 
by a private compromise between general* Williams and the 
injured party. In short the unhappy woman found that the 
past was incessantly intruding upon the present, not only bv 
me busy suggestions of memory, but by circumstances which 
to the ^otiTid would have caused no pain. She saw that there 
was no rest for her in her native land. 

To add to her misfortunes, she had, when first conscious of 
the falling otif^ and increasing neglect of her seducer, sought in 
the wretched resource of the wretched, a temporary relief from 
mortification and grief; and now, under the affliction caused by 
the failure of her hopes, she again had recourse to the same 
aggravating palliative. 

Williams found his situation disagreeable, and proposed a 
Yisit to his native country. Sophia, although she had no favour- 
ing recollections of her former residence in America, and 
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might have objected to Boston, gladly agreed to the propoeal 
of visiting the relations of her husband in Philadelphia. To 
go where she was unknown, seemed desirable ; but to seek a 
refuge in such obscurity was like the hopeles attempt to fly 
from the observation of a Roman tyrant when Rome was the 
woridy and the only refuge of the guihy was death. A change 
of place was, however, a revival of hope. 

The sof-(ii«atif general had no brothers; and but one sister 
living. She had never deviated from the sect of which her 
ancestors had been shining lights, and had married, in meeting, 
(with all the decent and rational forms of quakerism,) a man 
like herself. She was now a widow, residing in Philadelphia* 
in circumstances which assure competence to those whose 
desires are moderate, and surrounded in her simple dwelling by 
four daughters as prudent, neat, and unpretending as she had 
been when at the same joyful epocha of life, the age of expec* 
tation. To this sister the general announced his intentions of 
visiting his home, and being her guest until he should establish 
himself and her new sister, in a suitable dwelling, as her neigh- 
bour. 

The travellers were anxiously expected by the quaker widow 
and her daughters. Their plain domicil was prepared to receive 
them, and their hearts were as open as their doors. They 
received notice of the arrival of the long expected guests, who 
had lefl the ship and come up to the city in a steamboat. A 
trusty porter was in waiting to conduct them to the retired 
dwelling of Mrs. Smith, which, surrounded by other quaker 
families, stood in a court-hke street, a cut de sacj which was 
Kot in existence when her brother lefl home. The travellers 
were espied as they entered the secluded pleCce. Williams 
approached the door of his only remaining relative. His sis- 
ter and her daughters stood at the entrance to receive him, and 
one they were prepared for his sake to love. Mrs. Williams, 
who more than divided the attention of the female group, hung 
on his arm. They were followed by the black porter with his 
wheelbarrow of baggage, two servants, a man and woman ; 
two dogs, favourites of the ttfaster, were close at his heels, and 
a third, the • pet of the mistress was borne in the arms of the 
female servant. The kind faces of the quakers beamed with 
pleasure as they saw the near approach of the new sister and 
aunt She had already ascended the first step of the porch, 
already the sister had advanced with outstretched hand — when 
Fidelle uttered a cry and escaped from the arms of his convey- 
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er. The lady shrieked, ^* run Williams ! see what's the matter 
with FideUe!" 

This want of tact, not to say feeling, can only be accounted 
for by what has already been hinted at. I only state the fact. 
As to the expecting ladies, I can give no adequate notion of 
the change of feeling which took place in them, when they 
saw tlie new-come relatives retire from them in pursuit of a 
Httle yelping cur ; and then saw the general, (having captured 
the \puppy) advancing again — his attentions and caresses be- 
stowed upon the brute animal, whilp his wife stretched her 
arms to receiVe Fidelle, and turned her back on her husband's 
relations. When they saw this speciinen of their guests, the 
reader may imagine the shock their affectionate hearts received. 
Their countenances I cannot describe, except that of the 
youngest girl, who, seeing nothing but the ridiculous in the 
scene, stood behind her mother, and showed by her laughing 
face that she was only restrained by the matron's presence from 
giving audible indications of her delight. 

Even the neighbours had been drawn to their windows-' 
for neighbours love to participate in neighbours' pleasures- 
and some of them drew in their heads that an indecorous smile 
might not be observed, or laugh heard. And many a heart and 
door was shut to the visiters, by this freak of the dog, the 
gentleman, and the lady. ' 

Mr. and Mrs. WiUiams, after a time, commenced house* 
keeping, in an expensive style, in Walnut-street. They were 
discontented, and passed a winter in Washington. It was 
worse there. They removed to Richmond, and finally to New- 
Tork. They lived in splendour — they gave dinners and 
parties, and were in return invited and feasted. All looked 
beautiful, for a time, without^ but the canker-worm feasted 
within. In the winter of 1811-12, the once beautiful Sophia 
was reduced to the state in which we have seen her at Doctor 
Cadwallader'B. 
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